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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. ACT, 1935- : 
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OR more than a quarter of a century. “United Indie,’ ‘United 
States of India, “Greater Tadia,’ '" have been the id®als and 
aspirations. spf patriotic Indian publicists. Reports of Royal Commis- 
sions and ofeifdividual, statesmen conceived greater India in various 
models of constitutional changes and visualised schemes according to 
their’ appreciation of Indian political, eonditions,* *Peopte of British 
India desired. fulf self-government. To attain the Federal, ideal was 
found to be most suitable in the hope of the eventual hssimilation of 
Indian States and British-India in one Nat#mal Government under 
an all-India Federation. Gloser union between British India and 
the Indian Stytes i is essential dôr” the achievement of Greater India, 
The rapid growth and develop. není&of liberal political ideas in British 
India and the changes which s are taking place in the politics of other 


` countries after the Great War, awakened a new spirit in this country, 


the. spirit of ‘nationalism. In the States*the ‘enlightened rulers 


` realised in afi increasing measure ‘their responsibilities to India as a 


whole. In response to the growing aspirations for full Self-Govern- 
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ment in British India, the States most generously conceded that they 
would give opportunities to their own subjects ‘$ expression of their 
views and sentiments in an organised manner. ¢ Representative assem- e 
blies, though advisory, were established and to executives were delegated 
certe powers to ac on their behalf though not responsible to the 
Assembly. “Other important constitutional changes were also introduced. 
The rulers sympathi8ed with aie political aspirations of British India 
and agreed to help themeto realise reSponsibility in the Central 
Goverumént which was made condipipnal upon an all-India Federation 
with the Indiag States included. This genereus gesture assisted thes 
practical possibility 9t Indian Federation. The Government of India 
Act of 1985 may be said tq be the effective solution of the difficulty of | 
reconciling responsible self-government in British * India with the 
sovereignty of States. As a matter of, fact, the ruler of an Indian 
State was supreme in his sphere. The only control over him was the 
Paramount? Power of the Sovereign exercised through the Governor- 
General in Oouncil. This conception of sovereignty of States derives 
its sex port from the terms and the language of several treaties, that’ 
refer to Sovereignty of States and the treaties and engagements are said, 
to be binding also: ugder the Government of India Act of 16 235 (S. 199). 
Tie States are sovereign” not in the sense of ‘ Independent National 
Sovereignties, they acknowledge their allegiance and loyalty and to 
some extent dependence on the Crown, as Paramount Power. Again 
the treajies and engagements? no deubt, furnish an authority but it has f 
been laid down that they are to "be construed in the light ob usages 
and practices which have growt up by “long series E E | years in the 
matter of exercise of paramountcy of Potver by the Political 
Department „à . 
2* India i$ politically divided betweene Britisla India and the 
Indian States which are about 600 in number. There are 109 States, 
the rulers of which have.a seat in the Chamber of Princes, but it is 
to be noted ikat alf Of these or most of these bad not taken any 
active Interest in the Princes Chamber. « About 126 ether States are 
represented by 128 rulers by election. Out of the total the other 300 
Estates are States in the sense they do noteform part of British India. 
Within their territories the  importaht States have all the main 
attributes of sovereignty, although their external ` rtlations are 
controlled by the Paromount Power. - In British Indjan Provinces, 
provincial autonomy has been inaugurated and the new Governments 
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are working with full responsibility subject to certain limitations. 
Parliament has no jurisdiction to legislate. for* the States ; they are 
subject only to the Loo Power, which is a vital force. This 
problem.is now solved by the Act which is made operative in the 
case of acceding States with their consent. : a“ 
3. According to the constitutional history of ‘other Federations, 
they were formed from contracts and ag oveements entered into by a 
nunfber of States, each possessed of sovereignty of at least of 
autonomy ; and each State agreed. EN surrender to the Central Organisa- 
tion part of tbeir sovereign powers. "Their pacts created % specific 
growp of powers to be exercised by it on their@behalf to the same 
extent for each one of them Separately and for the Hederation gs a 
whole. The extent of the surrender of individual séates depended upon 
the urge for such union. - Economic ntcessity, defence against foreign. 
aggression, commerce and trad’ Were potent influences. In India, in 
British India, we look in vain for such States.  British*India is a 
‘ Unitary State’; the administrative control was vesked in the 
Secretary of State and his Council. Section 2 of the “Governmant of 
India Act of 1919 stated, the Secretary of St&te may 'superjntend, 


' direct and control all acts, operations and concerns whith relate to the 


Government tr Revenues of India, and suche powers as the Provincial 
Governments ‘exercise were derived by delegation frem ‘the central 
authority and were exercised subject to that control. The provinces, 
therefore, had no sovereign or indgpendgnt power to surrender to the 
Federal organisation. Therefore, the necessity there arose for full 
self-governumpt in the pmsovinces before Federation. I said before 
that the Indifn States qpeupied a unique position and were under the 
sovereignty of the King-Emperor and formed no part of Bytish India. 
Parliament could not legislate djrectly fer their territomes. Therefore, 
it is only by agreement*with the “States ‘and with their comsent that 
the scopes of; legislative contact and the exercise of executeve’ authority 
could be pe d federal Union or the*Unity af India should 
be based on orgarje relations among the Federal Units and the Central 
authority, and 4s different from* a mere confederation: The Govern- 
ment of India Act aims at suqh a Federation. 

4. The Act provides fore the Federation of British Indian 


` Provinces and, Indian States individually as units. Both in status 


and in nature, the Indian states are wholly different. The para- 


' mountey of the Crown is the agency “which links the States with the 
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New British Indian Provinces. What is the nature and scope of the 
Paramount Power ? Weeneed not enter ing a discussion of the 
history of this important problem ; '' it is a ugtique body of law 
“ has no parallel in the constitutional history or law of any country. 
Phigrelationship of Jaw gradually MU ido and shaped during the . 
whole peri8d "of British rule in India.’ The validity of treaties and 
engagements madé with the. Princes T the maintenance of their 
rights, privileges and dignisies. have been asserted and observed by the 
Paraypotnt Power. But the Datppount Power has had of necessity 
to make fiecigions end exercise functions beyond the terms of ireaties 
in order to securé the observance of treaty obligations and" the 
mgintenance qf peace of India as a whole. Lord Reading in 1926 
stated the position :«/* Tbe Sovereignty of the BritisheCrown is supreme 
in India, and therefore no ruler of an Indian State can justifiably 
& claim to negotidée with the British Gover ninent on equal footing. Its 
| supremacy is not based only upon treaties and engagements, but exists 
independently « of them and quite apart from its prerogative in matters 
relating £o. foreign powers and policies. It is the right and duty of 
«British ‘Gevernment * while scrupulously respecting all treaties and 
engagements with the Indian States to preserve peace and good order’ 
throughout Indis." It «will be instructive to read S. 285 of the 
Government ofsIndia Act, 1985, which declares the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Crown in its relation with Indian States. '' Subject in the 
case of a “Federated State to. fhe provisions of the Instrument of 
Accession of that State nothing in this Act affects the rights and 
obligations of the Crown in elation to any Índiapetstate."' The 
constituent unit of the Federation is the ruler himself, a? representing 
the State apd the Act makes no refernce to the subjects of the State. 
x For he momért they are cut of focus as the subject relates to an 
„internal affair with “which "Pederatfon cannot interfere at present. 
Under thé Federal arrangements, tht internal administration of a 
State is fully exempt from Federal authority apd also the relation 
between the ruler and the subjects. s ý 
Sections 5 and 6 of the Gover nmeht of India Ad form the basis 
on which Indian Federation rest$. They relate to establishment of 
Federation and Accession of Indiam States. Section 5 states that 
Federation takes place by the voluntary act of the ruler, a State may 
accede or may not and the conseqwences of accession are defined when 
accession is accomplished. Both’ Houses of Parliament shall present 
. 


$* 


and 
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*an address to, His Majesty, that there shall be united in a Federation 
under the Crown ,by the name of Federation of India : (a) the 
Governor's provines, (b) the Indian States which have acceded or 
may thereafter accede to the Federation. That Section 6 is important 
and had given rise to some discussion. The State is to be deemed to 
have acceded to Federation if His Maj@sty has signified his acceptance 
of an instrument of accession -executed by? the puler thereof whereby 
‘the ruler for himself, his heirs and su€cesgors: declares - that he accedes 
to the Federation. The Instrameng of Accession is of cpnsiderable 
importance as it defines the scopy. of* federal legislative. and executive 
aeithority ine resepect of the State. Section «6 { 2)" declares: The 
Instrument of Accession ‘shall .specify the matters which, the Ruler 
accepts, the subjects provided in the Second Schedule to: the Act. 
Clauses 2 to 5 provided room for various interpretations: but it was 
ultimately understood that 1h tbe Instrument of Accession exemptions, 
reservations and limitations might be made for the benefiteof the ruler. 
Thus in regard to the clauses in the Second Schedule, the States 
are said to have made many reservations which if takêr together r might 
“come to a large number. The State cannot ‘withdsaw after it has 
"entered the Federation and it is open to the States tẹ present supple- 
mentary fnstrument of further extension for the approval of e His 
Majesty. The States surrender their rights and pawert to the Crown 
and the Crown acts through the Viceroy of India instead of Governor- 
General in Council ag hitherto, and in all matters not ?ncluded in the 
Instrument of Accession. In the case of the latter, the States have 
accepted ee enactment passed by, Parliament in regard to matters 
acceded tf by them., Rulers would desire to safeguard the subjects 
acceded with limitations and conditions peculiar to each one of them. 
Thus new political obliga&jons' were’ created by"jhe overgment of 
India Act in respec? of the states. Their Statfis is now better defined 
in relation to paramountcy and the political department. Indian 
' Legislature secured jurisdiction over acceded Wwbjects in the State. 

6. It myst “be noted that the scope of Section 6, Clause 5, the 
variation ofan Instrument of Atcession is only possible to extend the 
powers of Federation. In, other words, the Act may be deemed to 
provide for extending the federal jurisdiction so that, if things work 
well, at some time later this Federation may eventually develop into a 
full-fledged National Organisation. It may be a gradual process of 


development but the path of progress towards the goal is definitely 
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indicated. With mutual trust, mutual respect, common goodwill qnd- 
honest service the great ideal which may appear ,dim at present may 
become clearer as’ we steadily advance Genl the goal. A draft 
Instrument of Accession has been circulated to all States and on their 
terias of approval would depend the scope of Indian Federation. The 
power "to accept an “Ingtrumett rests with.llis Majesty. In this 
connection the place eof Federal Court becomes’ important to interpret 
these terme and to explain the relations inter se of the various 
authorities.of the Constitution. The functions of the Federal Court 
are defined «s faras possible. But "fi is expected there might þe a 


considerable degrée ofe uniformity in the Instr ument of Accession, amd: 


it has been said that the States would havé to make out a convincing 
case for any exemptjon and reservation 1n regard -(p any subject. 
Section 8 of the Act refers to the powers of the " Governor- Greneral in 
regard to powers ind duties as are conferret or imposed on him by the 
Act and such other powers of His Majesty, not being powers conceded 
with the exergise of functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian 
States, as His Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. The many 
clauses of Sgetion 294* define elaborately the extent to which the 


present powers of the Crown in the Federated States would continue ' 


to be exercised under the Federation. ° 

7. To sum. up, the status and character of Indian States and 
the political position of British Indian Provinces and the origin of the 
Indian Federation were explgined... The relation between the Indian 
States and the Crown was set forth as Paramountcy is a living 
foree or power by which His Majesty has contact withgæhe States. 
The States agreed to surrender some of their political and property 
rights to join the Federation thereby to assist British Indian aspirations 
for Cenéral responsibility. The’rvlers as such represent their States 
and there i$ no refer&nce to *their stbjects. ‘fhe Instruments of 
Accession would specify the exemptione and limitations in regard to 
the forty-eight Federal sjects, specified in the Schedule attached to 
the Act. It may be noted that States also felt that paramountcy has 
been gradually extending over many spheres and it was lef& undefined. 
They desired to know definitely the Emits thereof. : 

8. After having briefly touched upon some of. the salient features 
of Indian Federation, the scheme indicated in the provesions of the 
Act may now be’ looked info within the limited space available. The 
executive authority of the Federdtion is placed in thé Governor- 


wa 
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: Geheral on bdbalt of His Majesty ; the Executive authority of Federa- 
tion extends to matteNs with respect to wlfich “the Federal Legislature 
c o has power to make 4aws, to the raising -in British India of naval, 
military, air forces and to the exercise of such rights, authority and 
jurisdiction ae are exercisable by Hig Majest$ in jplation to tribal 
areas, In regard to Federated States stich authority extends only to 
matters as to which the Federal legjstature has power to make laws. 
It is expressly provided that the exécutive’ guthority of a ruler shall 
continue to be exercisablé with Nesnect to matters ower whjcheFederal 
: Legislature has power to make laws. The ppler ts the Federal 
Executive for the State and he thereby makes himself the delegate 
for the Govesnor-General and Federal Legistature. If*the administra- 
7 tive machinery of ifie State is ungble to cary on the executive 
Y functions, presumably the, Governor-General wguld step in as 
Paramount Power or in mot cases under Section 128 of the Act. 
The administration of Federal affairs is to be carried on by the 
Governor-General who is assisted by a Council ef Ministers not 
we exceeding ten to aid and advise him except in matters relatifg to the 
. discharge of his functions to be exercised at his discretion. Defence, 
Keclesiasticgl and External affairs are reserved *stibjects ; they are to 
be administered at his discretion ; these may be allotted to Canne liors 
not exceeding three in number. In addition, the Governor-General 
ES has special responsibilities in regard to which he would exercise his 
individual judgment. An Instrument of Instruction defifing ihe 
actual manner of the exercise of his powers is issued to the Governor- 
General. Mike the Instrument issued before the Act, the present 
docuu.ent receives sanction of Parliament and is statutorily recognised. 
] The superintending power of the-Secretary of the 6tatéis limited to 
the Governor- Géheral functions involving the exercise of bis "discre- 
tion or his individual judgment. The appointment of a Financial 
Adviser has been provided for to.assist the- Governor-General in the 
discharge of his Special responsibility for safeguarding financial 
stability and credit of the FedéraleGovernment and also to give advice 

to the Federal Government on consaltation. i 
9. The Federa? Legislfture consists of His Majesty’ 8 T €—n 
* tive, the Governor-General, and two Chambers. The Council of 
i * State consists of 156 representatives of British India and not more 
| « than 104 of the Indian States and the Federal assembly will consist 
of 250 represeatatives of British India and not more than 120 represen- 
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tatives of Indian States The Council of State is a permanent body r 
not subject to dissolution, one-third of the mentbers retire every third 
year. The seats allotted to the Council of *State would be elected 
directly by the electorates formed while the seats for the Assembly 
would ‘be elected by an indirect method. ‘The indirecte method is an 
undesirable change frome the * present praetiee. Rule 19 of First 
Schedule to the Act proposes subject, to the provisions of the next 
succeeding paragraph, persans to fill the seats in tlte Federal assembly 
allotted*to g Governor's province as Heneral seats shall be chosen by 
electorates consisting of such of the Members of the Leg gislative " 
Assembly of the province as hold therein general seats in accordance 
with* proportion BO presen by means ofa singles transferable 
vote. In regard to the Indian States, there shall be allotted to each 
State or aa the «ase may be group of States x certain number in the Y 
case of Council of States. In the case bf Assembly also there shall 

be allotted. to each State a certain number of members. It is the 
rulers of States who would appoint these members by nomination to 
either chamber. It is provided thatthe Executive authority of every 
Federatéd Gtateeshall be so exercised as not to impede or prejudice - 
th exercise of thé ‘Executive authority of the Federation so far as 
it is exercisable in tha State. The Governor-General (S. 128) has 
power to isshie such direction to the ruler as he thinks fit. 

10. Past VII of the Government of India Act-is the real pivot 
upon which the success or "faikare of Federation and Provincial 
Autonomy largely turn, distribution of Revenue between the Pedera- 
tion and the Federal units. The allocation of central revéhgia propose. 
in Niemeyer Report was’ encouraging but the recent report of Wedg- 
wood Committee is? very disquietntg. However, the last quarcerly 
return of earnings of Railways xaises some hope drat the calculations 
of experts may,not, after all, be quite well-founded. Part of Income- 
tax earnings are to be destributed to the Provinces to strengthen their 
financial position if the earnings of Rajlways afe considered to be 
satisfactory and to be able to contribute towatds the General funds 
of the Central Government. Finance is a very important subject 
which requires separate treatment. Under : he" provision of Act, 
Section 188, a prescribed percentage of the net prpceeds in any 
financial year of the taxes on income,may be assigned to the Provinces, 
Corporation tax shall not be levied by the Federation in *any Federal -° 
. State until ten years have elapsed from the establishment of Federa- 
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tion., The Staths at present are not liable to contribute directly to 
Federal finance other than their indirect conjributions in the shape 


. of share in the Customs duties, ete. On the other hand any cash 


contributions payable by ‘the States may be remitted (S. 147). Over 


., & period not exceeding twenty years, provision is. made also in regar 


to ceded territories taking into consideration privileges or, immunity 
enjoyed by the State. ' ° * x 

‘ll. The regulation and ‘the | coftsirgotien, maintenance and 
Operation of Railways are hereafter, to be* exercised ‘by a. Federal 
Railway authority. The composition of this authority Would eonsist of 
as fallows : not dess than: three-sevenths of the memisers of the authority 
shall be persons appointed by the Governor-General in’ his discretion , and 
the Governor-tregeral ' shall, in his discretion, appoint" á meniber of 
authority to be Pres'dedt. Wide powers are vested in this authority, 
its execulive power extends to the carrying on in conneetion with any 
Federal Railways of such under takings as 1n the opinion of the 
authority if is expedient should be carried on in connection there- 
with and in the making and carrying into effect of arrahgements with 
other persons for the carrying on by these persons of such updertakings | 


(8.181). Powers in regard io Railway services of the Federation 


would be exercised by the authority,. subject to" the policy of th 
Federal Government. Railway Finance would be separated. * Finance of 
Railway authority to be dealt with from fund known as hailay Fund. 
Any surpluses on revenue, account of. the authority - hall be apportioned 
between the Government ani the Bailway Board according to:a Scheme 
to be prepamgd and from,time to fime reviewed by the Federal 
Government &hd the sup transferred shall form pars of the revenues 
of Federation. It is not necessary to enter into further r details, all. 
these matters havingebeen very dblye considered *bf, the” Niemeyer 
Report. In addition tc the Railway authority, tke Governor-General 
may from time to time” appoint a Railway Rates Comittee to give 
advice to the authority i in connection with any dispute between persons 


‘using or desiring to use a RaiWway and the authority as to rates or 


traffic facilities which’ he may require the authority to refer to the 
Committee. In addition, a railw8y Tribunal may be established 
consisting of a President and two other persons to be selected to aet 


“in each case being persons with railway administrative or business 
* . " € 

experience. The President may be one of thee Judges of the Federal 
" Court. The scheme was intended to bring the Railway administration 


2 
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under the authority’ 5 so that there may be co-ordinate development, of 
communications between the Federal States and British India as the 
financial, construction and administrative asfects of Railways have 
become increasingly important. E. 

12. Time and again, since the publication of the White paper on 


Indian Constitutiqn’l Refor mg, there had been vehement criticisms of 7 


Indian Constitution aad spécial attempts were directed against Indian 
Tederation. , Moderate publicgsts also agreed with the contentiqn to 
some extent. Federatiqn was described by feaders of one school of 
polits gs ane evil design plan ff for * strengthening the huld of 
Imperialism" in Igdia ; it was fraught witlf evil congequences, aud Ùs 
against the progress of Swaraj in India. *. They argued that it should 
bé prevented from Deng brought into operation ande that the Act 
should be rejected in its entirety. It is, however, very si;nificant that 
throughout this long period of critigsm and düanscui ndn; not a 
semblance of any other constructive “scheme was planned in its stead 
and no alternative was proposed much les: worked out as an 


. advance over she present which is acknowledged to be unsatisfactory. 


The refnedy: pressed forward was the formation of a Constituent, 
* Asserhbly “of India to [rame'a Constitution, Such organisations were, 
epossible i in the laste centuries in France and in America but their 
applicatione io ‘the conditions of India in the present circumstances 
appears te be beset with many serious practical difficulties. This idea 
is not looked upon with favour by a considerable sec.on of the people 
of Iria. The Communal and’ -Minority * problems confront the 
advocates however much they may try to minimise the insurofountable 
obstacles. The Communal Award stares us in the face, -and the failure 
of the Nehru Report i is proof against the p acticability of the proposal. 
For the præsen the Goverment of India Act of 1935 is the inevitable 
solution for the radian probleme and “it hat Further been put into 
operation, * This is now the Law of the Land. ' l 

13. Happily fog Indian progress all the unpleasaut and evil 
forebodings have been dissipated and the Provindlal Governinents and 
Legislatures are in full working osder*, The Feader$ of the majority 
parties in the legislatures progaim that their object in agreeing to 
work the New Constitution is to make tHe best dse of it for the benefit 


. . * . L] a 
. of the masses and for carrying out their policiesand programmes, 


"wu ic 
t !' 


Therefore according to them they work the *Oonstitution and do not" 


wreck it. Under these circumstances, what is the next step ? Coulde 
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- thé other part of the Act be ignored and dismissed ? The Government 
. of India Act as a wholé stands as the Law of the Land. It was the 
( sincere and steadfast work of Indian patriots for the last quarter of 
_ 4 century to realise the state of United India, the Union of the Indiam 
States and British India and the inaugfration of s Natfonal State of 
India, There have been ‘frightful difficulties causing despaiy, and 

_ eventually by the aid and assistance | of likprakminded Princes who 
sympathised with the legitimate aspiyations of* British India, the dream 
has been realised in however pe a form. The Princes agreed 
to sáerifice someeof their political rights and privileg@s and undertook 
new obligations with praiseworthy magnanimity. They entered into, 
o the Indian Fedéragen by Instruments of Accessiga. We can now 
K evisualise, however hazify, India asa pblitical whole. A great begin- 
ning has been made ; ‘it “rests” upon British Indie t$ complete the 

. process by honest co-operation and by sincere service. A4] doubts 
and uncertainties have been set at rest by the historic. message to 
India fron His Excellency the Viceroy on 21st June” He said :— 
-.“ T am convinced that the shortest road to that* fuller Political life 
which many of you so greatly desire is to accept this Coftstitution and | 
to work it fer all itis worth. Of their nature,.- . politics are ever* 
dynamic and to imagine that their expansion in terms + of” a written 
Constitution can render them static would be utterly to disregard the 
X. lessons of history and indeed the dictates of fammonsense ”’; * these are 
the declarations of an experienced and sincere statesman presiding over 


the destinies c, India. ^ . å 
4. J may, before concluding, refer to an impression prevailing 
* among a section of the people that the majority party in ihe Legislative 


Assemblies would prevert the election to fhe Federal “Assembly and 
thereby prevent . federation unléss the *Governgr- General end the 
Governors exercise Extraordinary» and Special Powers vesied"in them. 
This ereumeny is On & par with the one relating**to ‘* wrecking the 
Constitution '' if mgjority party did not accept office. The govern- 
ment of the Peovinces was meverfheless carried on. Public men 
^. making such statements should .carefufy look into the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, 1985, and Schedule 1, Rule 19, according 
to which the provincial assemblies as such are not the constituencies 
for electing representatives to the Federal Assembly but the members 
thereof form the" electoral college for general and special interests. 

. If the majority" of members refuse to voie they are the worse for it 
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and the minority would then elect all the representatives. I am 
confident that such pyrotechnic would not preceed from thoughtful 
individuals. “It is acknowledged that Indiam Federation may give 
rise to difficulties, and thatit does not fully express the views of 
Thdia. . : 


The points alleged enter üliaare:— —* 


& 
* 


(a) Disproportionade representation ef the States on the basis 
of populytion. 79 millioms and 269 millions.  ' 

(8) The Instrument of leccódsion while accepting tbe Federal 
Subjects would quay the samo by exemptions and limitations. e 

(c) Predominance of State influence’in Legislatures. 

(d) Abseüce of any impetus for formation of pagtiés on political 
principles. . E E 

(c) Diarchic form of government is ‘repeated. 

(f) Bjnanci al relations are far from just or equitable. 

(g) The State representatives are nominees of the rulers. 

(A) There*is no statutory provision for collective responsibility 
of Ministers. ZI 

(iJ The ruler hims:lf is the Federal Executive Power in the 
State for Federatíof. — ° 

(D Ahsenċə of fieilities for co-ordinated action among the mem- 
bers of Units. 

All these difficulties could be satisfactorily explained as not 
unsurfhountable if the scheme of" ‘the Government of India Act, 1935, 
is accepted ; these and otbers seem to, be unavoidgble "in any 
scheme of Federation in the particular circumstances of India. The 
Time Spirit is working fast ; and these and other alleged defects may 
in time be Set ribh? by Bini gndérstanding g ang good will. 

Never Ton ae -practieal workers fof the” service of the 
country ands as m. of Commonsense, we should realise that there 
is no use in ploughingethe sands for ever when constructive statesman- 


ship and the cause of greater India demand wholeheayted devotion and 
patriotic service. i ° 


"n 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY POVERTY STUDY 
. CAPTAIN J. W. ePETAVEN” , ? p 


© * © e . . 
['OWARDS the end of'the Great Wat, when people were turning 
their attention to neconstr&cfion problems, thg late Juetice Sir 


« Asutosh’ Mookerjee took the subject up with his. characteristic 


thoroughness. He placed before the Royal Com mission that was then 
studying Ingian education problems a papes on the education system 
which had bee put forward as the plan for the? reconstruction;! and 
for self-supporting education for India; soon after De arranged for 
lectures in the University onethe subject and for their publication in 
book form ;* finally a special lectureship was established under his Vice- 
Chancellorship, the first for its subject in any University ;*its aim in the 
words of a memorandum relating to it, was the study of “the ways of 


_ applying the enormous productive power which ‘progress "Bas «given s - 


to putting an end to unmerited poverty '' (see tbe. Proceedings of ethe 
Executive Committee of Post-Graduate Sfudies in APU, 10th of March, 
1920, No. 29). 

The Calcutta University publications appeal for attention to two 
great needs of our times to two usgent ‘adjustments that hawe to be 
mad in making which, we should bring about other great changes 
antomatioty, and cause Bur progress to do us good and our immense 
productive" power to Me used for human welfare, to remove the ugly 
features of our civilization. The, first great adjwstgnent-needed is in 
connection’ wit our\gducation system, the second, which would follow 
from the first, is in connection with housing tte industriaf population 
in garden cities and suburbs, the effects of which would” be of the most 
far-reaching impowance socially, economically and imperially. 

Sir Asutosh Mopkerjee, xealiping that those questions were of vital 
importance fo all countries, had the University publications sent to every 
part of the world.? » His Ear fellow countryman, the late Sir Rajendra- 


i1 See the Report of the Calcutta — Commission, Appendix, Vol. VII, p. 18. 

2 '* Man ànd Machine Bower in War and Reconstguetion. "' 

3 First 'Man and Machine Power’’ fas sent out, then “Self-Government and the 
Bread Probleme’’; the latter ran to two editions. Over twenty thousand copies of books, 


booklets and pamphlets were issued in connection with the propaganda, and sent out with 


2,500 printed cifcular letters from the University. 
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nath Mookerjee who, with the late Maharajah of Cossimbazar, Sir 
Dorab Tata and Sir Dinshah Wacha, made a princély donation to the 
work, said that the time’ might come when Si? Asutosh Mookerjee 
would be chiefly remembered for the bold action he took to call atten- 
tion to those great neqds of our time, alike for India' and fòr Western 
countries., " ° ? 

The practical suggestions made in fhe, University publications 
received most generous appreeiation f from every quarter. King Edward, 
then Prifice,of Wales, the Primes "Minister "at the time, Mr., Lloyd 


George, à number of Gabinet Ministers among’ whom ethe presen. 


Secrétary of State, Lord Zetland, aud a':past Under-Secretary- of 
State, "Lord Sinhð, the foundtr of the Salvation Army, the iate General 
William Booth, were among the fret to appreciate thé educational idea, 
and the International Sozial Secretary, Oemmissioner David Lamb, 
soon became an ‘active helper. Many of fhe foremost economists of 


the time including- Professor Gide; ‘of Paris, Sir Horace Plunkett, Pro- 


fessor Carver of Harvard, wrote of them with the very greatest appre- 


ciation. Dr. "Leicester, H.M. Inspector of Schools, came to Calcutta to - 


report to the British Board of Edücation on the plan, and what was 
being done in confiettion , with it. In addition to the Sadler 
Commission. &*. number of: Government committees soon published 


appendices abdut the educational suggestions. ‘The suggestions for 


dealing with @istribution of population received equally generous 
recognition, conspicuously from Gord Crewe, Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Press representing all parties and i in many countries.- e ° 


During the twenty years which have passed since Calcutta Univer-,, 


sity took its pioneer action no less than nine Gover nments bave shown 
their interest officially fo the education ‘system, it adyocated ;. a bill has 
been placed before the United States Sénate’ for s first step in the 
* direction of js practical realization, and the British .Association has 
taken up the subject of cowntry planning ; finally India’s Preinier State, 
.on the initiative of the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar ilydaii, Strongly supported 
by the head of the Co operative Department, Mr." Sayed AFazalullah, 
H. ©. 8., is taking.the matter up andethe Central Provinces Govern- 
ment is cousidering self supporting educatign ; so it is high time to give 


the matter attention. e. 
o 


| See his published speech at the laying ef the foundation stone of the new building 
of Maharajah Cossimbazar's Polytechnic Institute to which he had contributed handsomely 


whilst S‘r Dorab Tata, Sir Dinshah Wacha and a number of Calcutta mefchants contri. - 


Muted to the propaganda, 


age 
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R It is now clear that those adjustments lave to be made in our 


. system to save advanced countries from disaster and India from 


illiteracy. We have’ to recognise that, for better or for worse, the age 
of machine and all th&t goes with: it, bas. cóme upon us, but we 
have’ been made to realise that whatever else may be said of it, 
it is killing us by its artificialities besides making people's livelihood 
insecure. It offers us; However, a great hope of a better erp. First, 
tke young human being, updo the age" of about eighteen, is '* plastic 
and capable of being moulded, and, the indluences received up to that 
age largely determine the whole "ten life " and. progress basTgiven us 
te means to,bring up'the young, during .the whole Of; their plastic 
years, in the education colonies in which they would be in close 
contact witi? nature and. formed in healthy “ and patura] tastes both for 
e work and.for sportè:” , . 

That, then, is the first wreat kosten we have to make and in 
making it we shall be doing, Beyond all comparison, “the Thpst splendid 
"thing ever done for juvenile welfare and for sound. education and 

training. E 
At the same time, progress has given us every facility ‘and, more | 
- than that, makes every urgent call on us, to plen our towns and 
country inea way that will enable the *' educatignal colony "'-traiped 
young people to have their * adult. colonies; in whiop.4Mey will spend 
part of their time, not laboriously cultivating small €“ fneconomie ” 
holdings, but producing their own food by intelligent collective farming 
for home use working. then: only a. Short. shift only in the factofy. 
Sociojggists know that the workers are at their best in every way, 
not when. hey are cultivators pure and simple, still less when they are 
only craftsmen, but when they combine:some industrial work with the 
cultivation, of the. n : We therefore see the “possibility . of the 
machine, ‘whicli? so far ‘Seems t6 have brought (great. curses upon us, 
giving us & “fay ‘happier age than we have known yet, The necessity 
for thé^combined occupations under modern cowditions has since been 
emphasised by the world’ saren Lent industrialist, Mr. Henry Ford, 
Sir Asujo: +h Moókerj e's “great message was, tbat we must not 
despair or plan revolutions but adfust things. , "x 

All this is equally hopeful for India, whose great problem is that 
of making hei, soil produce more food for her growing population. She 
must have a“ rural éxodus," but a happy one in this case. Over- 


E pressure on the land must be relieved by population migrating not to 
: J PU 


- 
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hideous towns, but to well planned ‘‘ factory colonies” agnd- 
garden cities, in which people will cultivate irrigated plots on a system 
of scientific co-ordination, producing milk, fruits, : vegetables for their 
“own abundant supply, working only a very “short day ina well- 
equipped industry. The land will then, to an ever increasing extent, 
be cultivated, Tot by*one persons to two and d half acres which is the 
average im India now, but*by few people using good machinery getting 
the utmost possrble from the goil? making *evary field and every part tf 
the country, produce what it is hes}, sulted to produce by the best 
methods. Thus f will yield abuntlant food for the people -which it 
cannot do under pres®nt conditions of cultivation. . 7 

With the labour-sim plifyi ng inethods pfogress has given us, the 
perplexing problem of disposal . of, products can be solves. ° People can 
produce things for one another, simply on the system of the village of 
ancient times, bf organised by a vast tountry-wide co-operative ex- 
change orgamization. The great signal we have now for this modern 
return to the ancient, is Senator Sheppard’s bill (the United Commu- 
nities’ Bill), and the brilliant success of the Swiss pioneers of Witzwil. 
. Both those pipneers read the Calcutta University publications with the 
greatest appreci&tion ; the splendid example of a production for use ` 
organization given by the Swiss and the need to follow ujf its success 
is a great theme o£ its publications. Production for use, they explain 
clearly, must not supersede trade. All the industries could be private 
undertakings ‘selling what thay were able to sgJI. With modern faci- 
lities, however, we could have the old-time system in its modern— 
* United Communities ’’-form exghanging what they cold not sell, 
for the use of the producers. Industries would hen not depend on 
sales, or workers on money wages. Both would work for the exchange 
tokens of the co-operative orgafiimtion. With ese they would be 
able to purchase not only the organization s goods? but. ary thing they 
wished, for p*ople would accept the tokens as readily as money. :Ob- 
vious precautions could pfevent the tokens actually becoming a currency 
and causing inflation. : e 

Also on the simple old-time plan; but carried out om a country- 
wide instead of village scale, people" would be able to pay their rent 
and taxes in kind. They would pay taxes in their exchange tokens. 
With them the Government would be able to pay its* qfficials part 
of their salaries, and purchase its various requirements, the firms pass- 
ing them on, in proper proportion, to their workers. Governments 


xi 


e 
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would also purchase bills of exchange with them for articles to be 
imported. 8 2" 

Problems of over-popelation and unemployment will arise until 
organization and distribution are perfected, but young people brought 
up in educational colonies having learned to work together co-opera- 
tively; would go out to,naw countries, « «and a to undeveloped parts of 
them, as pioneers, from sheer love of adventure. They would éstablish 
their colonies there, sand so “ask no ene fot employment. They would 
ask only for co-operation with estebfished settlers in ways tha& would 

* be mutually of the greatest possible advantage. ^ Financiérs would 
readily ca pitalise the well-trained young people. 

Thus the education planning will lead ys to the Kmpire planying 
we need that will benefit all classes. * '' e 

Those were the suggestions put for Ward in the publieations of 
Calcutta University, endorsed by great economists, written about in the 
Press from Calcutta to San Francisco, noticed in seven full-column 
articles in the London “Times” in its Educational: Supplement. ' 
Now what is there to be said of it all twenty years after : Was it a 
. flash in the pan ? . . 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee had set himself to, qury out ihe educa- 
tional idea, when death struck him down’ He had taken the lead 5n 
connection with an organization that had been registered in Bengal 
under the name of the Modern Co-operative Agricultura] Association, 
Ltd. His death was thè first disaster that befell the effort, to lead 
India’s pamcne movement in the direction of this constructive work. 
The seconds disaster was the equaMy sudden death of the late Lord 
' Sinha, who, with Sir &fanmathanath Mookerjee—recent acting Chief 
Justice.of Bengal—and others, had stepped into the gap. 

But the edweationa+ colony js the heed of our modern age, so the 
idea was bound to live, and it is becoming clear snow that the industrial 
countries will have to adopt it “speedily, °° 

Statistics of “appalling” physical deterioration and foreshadowing 

* precipitate "' fepopulation, are the grim indications we have now 
of the effects of ever increasing artificiality. They are the indications 
of life and work wnder -c@oditions that are joyless, under which.un- 
healthy spc ement take the'place of natural zest of work and joy of 


1 See 15 Iyand 1911, 1920, 6 and 18 V, 1922, 21X, 1923, 17 Land 26 X, 1995; 
&moog other front-rank publications, '' Nature ° also gave a long series of notices and 
Professors Gide, Gerver and Richard wrote in many papers in entire approval; : 
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living, which is found even among decently treated slaves. The facis 
now confronting us are*thoge of death supervening on the joylessness 
of industrialism without the necessary adjugtments in our social 
system. Palliative measures will be applied in Western countries to 
minimise the symptosns, and with various degrees of spccess, but Sir 
Asutosh Mapkerjee look*his *' action perhapg without a parallel in the 
annals @f any learnéd body,’ ' & to call attention to the fact that we can 
go to the root of the matters and restore to people healthy and happy 


conditions of life, and work, and Pha is what we must do. 


Theré is go more elementar y truth than that every creature must 


have suitable food "and proper Joyful exercise. Failing either of the 
two,things deterioration and infertility follow. With the human being, 
work exercising the mind «mud. ‘demanding dexterity ° may be good, if 
some bodily exercise also -is taken, but we know now that, more and 
more, our industrial system is failing 4o give what is essential. The 
human beifig under degenerating conditions hastens the process of 
extinction by artificialities. Unhealthy tastes and habits are accelerat- 
ing deterioration, and birth-control is accelerating racial extinction. 


* Man with reason and conscience cannot let this go on with the. 


cause and the remedy, both obvious. The appeal of every committee, 
ard every person; who has 6xamined the facts, the giant efforts of Sir 
Asutosh Mookeftjee, the efforts in America that inspired Senator 
Sheppard to place his bill before the United States Senate, cannot long 
remain yain. The young will*be bweught up .: educational ‘‘ United 
Communities "—to use the American -word—so that they wil nq work 
in industries more than a short daf, at least ° till experiencf or skill fits 
them for work that is really good. : Then also we shall have, a great 
'* United Communitjes”’ system,. that will give people ‘‘access to 
machiaery of production "' and "the maehine «thai isenow a threat to 
man will be a useful se»vant instead. 

The educational colonies plan could be carried out in many ways 
but the ways suggested in the Calcutta University publications for 
towns and rural districts will be glven a& an illustratiore 

The children and adolescents would divide their day pretty equally 
between productive work, the best games and sports, and lessons. 
There would be more of the productive work in the case of poor 


il See tis Editor' s introduction to the booklet issued by *' Capital,” ""Caleutis, on the 


Calcutta University propagande. 
j 
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children, and more study in that of those destined for professions. It 
would be employment qnd school going on together, and the first ques- 

œ tion is what its economigs would be, how it would affect poor parents 
and the State. 

We shall consider it first from the point of view of the nations 
and sections of the populatign shat are perishing under prefent. condi- 
tions. Its application to the Indian garal districts is absblutely 
simple. . e ° ° 

" First and foremost it has to be anflerstood that the '' educaéional 
colonies ’’ plan has been made practically possible s bs the fact that, 
in à*modern organization, well trained adolescents may be as good as 
adults in many branches of productive work, and modern dabour-saviag 

ae methods can enabte them to produce useful," comm?bdities for their use 

* by very little labour, leaving time for studies ald sports. 

Children and adolescents would have to be fed in"the educational 
* colonies, and on a more liberal scale then is usual among the poor. 

But systematically growing fruits and vegetables, scientiQcalty preserv- 

ing produets for all-year supply, the colonies would easily provide a 

diet that would be keenly relished. Foodstuffs that had to*be beught * 

would be acquired on the largest scale, for the immense organization, 

and it would no doubt gain further advantages by co-operating for its. 
purchases with other public services. Under those conditions difficul- 

ties would be reduced to the minimum. a 

E In countries in which parents mmintaih their children during the 
school age, that is to say, up to about fifteen, the parents would not 
have to pay mére than a part of wha? if would cost to feed their 
children less well at hom®, so that in no case could there be just com- 
plaints. Within reasonable limits . parents mighte be permitted to 
supplement the diet py ovided *by the “colony. There’ are numerous 

E ways in which parents could be made to pay their hare. e ° 

The children and adolescents would cultivate small do ned in 

proper co-ordination, im little partnerships of seniors and funiors. The 
cultivation could inelude even producing fodder crops to feed goats for 

milk, and poultry and rabbits. Cultivation that would not be profit- 

able commercially mayebe quif profitabla under. the conditions of 
production for use. It has to be femembered that in producing for 

ææ „use, people earrt, or rather save for their benefit, the middleman’s 
profit, and all the transport and marketing charges, so that work done 
producing for ongself in a good organization is very well rewarded, and 
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the economie spnditiode are entirely different from those of produetioh 
for sale. That must be specially noted as the fundamental economic 
principle. of the plan. 

In Western countries a most important function of this labour 
army of the adolescejits, helped to some extent by the elder children, 
would be *to assist the farmers. They would go to "work in farms 
speciall$ at the tines when e extra labour ig ‘needed, working not for 


money but for payment" im produce for «their prganisation. Ektra 


“Jabourat certain times, we)l trained and dependable, is the most valuable 


assistance agriculture can have, enabling better cultivation to-be carried, 
out and-valuable crops to be safely harvested. The plan is of great 
valpe in that way also. The payments _ ih kind for dependable help 
could be on a iiberal«scale. Finally some of- the adolescents and older 
children would take turns; of! Work in colonies near factories, helping 
in the productio of clothes, and many “commodities of ordinary use, 
including Byen school requisites. They would work a short shift in the 
factory, fowr ‘hours at the most. For their labour the educational 
organization would take products it wanted from the factories, to 
«listribgte anong the young workers according to their various require- 
ments. Ona Similar economie principle the earnings in kind would 
Ue at a very high rate. — * DS | 

. So. far from there being any economic difficulty . to foresee, it 
seems” hardly conceivable that three hours’ productive work daily 
should fail fo make the ehaldreneand adolescents, taken together, 
entirely self-supporting. "There: js no need, however, to dwell on 
that possibility as regards Weste»n countries but it makess*it clear that 
we must try the plan and not waste time considering eventualities that 
may never arise. - Tbe possibilities of ‘self-support, however, are of 
greatehopefulness for India and ‘ire specially Stressed, in. the Calcutta 
University publicatione—that it is the solution of the problem of self. 
supporting 'ed&cation for India. $ 

Then, again, those publications dwell on the possibility of private 
enterprise co-operating cordially with the educational organization, and 
allowing adults as well as the young to ‘work for remuneration in the 
credit which the great co- operative” organezation , would similarly take 


(rom them. The stage might soon be reached at which the exchange 


tokens would be readily received for all kinds of'payment. The 
American United Communities " "bill is specially for adults. 
— however, these possibilities, which were not generally 
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ee 
enderstood, and concentrating on the ''educátional colonies " plan 
which has attracted much attention, we havé.to consider the possibi- 
lity of private enterprise not co-operating cordially at first. In that 
case the educational organization would make: -xspecial arrangements 
with a few industries, if necessary financing them. “These would, be 
given an assured custom from the publié and from the p&rents. 

As regards poor parents, for European colintries, it is self-eufficient 
to Say that cases of genuineepoverty could pe met. Children of parents 
in poverty could contract to remajn lenger itt this juvenile labour army, 
, and then -make useful contribution’ if kind to their ' homese from an 
easy age. The ‘ educational colony '" system wuld be the very best 
help to the poor. Earnings'In kind, once more, are on a liberal scale. 

One bas erfot’ te anticipate difficulties jn connection with 
taking town children” EE edueatiorfal' oalonies.’" One of the im- 
portant features of the system would be that it Mvould keep town 
children for a considerable part, of their time in tle colonies, 
sending them home perhaps twice a week iu ines .Cqse of quite 
young ones, and once a week in case of older ones ; at the most, 
young children would go home alternate nights. Another ‘importang 
feature would be that the seniors would, in 9: -Systematic and 
organised Way, take care of the. juniorse The plau would be eto 
train and develop the young in every way, among which not least, in 
working together organized, in service—scouting in a word, for which 
it would give magnificent scope.. Phe Sgout movement hfs shown us 
that the right spirit'-can be awakened in the young, and that alone, 
is true educ@tion, as everyereal. eduantionist knows; with the spirit, 
every kind Sf development is stimulated and perfected, An important 
part of the plan would be the organisation’, of town children’s 
travelling the juniors , in little groups "with seniors. e In these days of 
motors and tractors if would be” easy to desigg types | of trailers for 
very slow traveling over the very short distances which would 
generally be onlygfrom two to threé miles; with children living the 
furthest away. e But eviderftly, as there, is no better “exercise than 
smart marching, with spurts ot running, the children would assemble 
in little ** Scout ’’ gyoups ugder a senior, and the groups would march 
together along chosen routes, with masters on bicycles supervising. 
The conveyantes running along those routes, would only have to 
pick up successive little groups, „to give young children living at the 
greatest distances, a lift for part of the way. As regards young 
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children living in the centre portions of very big towns, thoseare 
the very ones if would bg desirable to keep in the educational colonies 


as much as possible. Moreover, big towns have their trains and  , 
other conveyances that, in the mor nings come empty from the centre, 
bringing in successive lots of workers and that conversely, | in the 
evenings, ruq empty=to the centre, bringing successive lots of workers 
out. These conveyances * could be utilised” in their returning empty 
journeys, “te take organised groups of children some of the way “to 
their O Ones, : . 

imd sufficiet to say that there ‘tre many plans to be considered 
from many points ef view for a well organised labour army of the 
young, aiming at training them in the full sénse and the organization 
and discipline of the labour army, the system of the responsibility 
of the seniors for the juniors, woukl be the best training and‘ influence 


to seniors and junfors. 

Of greaéest importance of all, the Calcutta University publication 
insist ‘“‘ educational colonies " promise to be in every way the best 
thing ever done” for human welfare. They would create for the 

, young a Very. «paradise: Variety of good occupations with good _ 
opportunities for* sports, would make their young lives happy. At 
theesame time, as all educationists know, keeping the yount working 
with enthusiasm sby such variety; means, in a word, doing everything 
for them that'is best in every really important way. Nothing else 
educationally *s more than’ dusj in ihe balaneg in comparison with 
fie importance of keeping the young enthusiastically busy. Cultural 
education would also gain enormously. Spreading if out over a longer 
period, going on side by side with real employment, “would be 
altogether advantageous to it. 

Then the organization we showld have, for the young would be añ 
example of the way ifj which? we could orgánizb generally to ‘f use 

* the productive power progress has given* us" for human welfare, 
using it to purge opr civiifzation of all depressing featgres. 

In rural India the educational colonies system would be à system, 
as one might explain it illustratively, of equinping some villages well, 
to make the labour of the equipped peogle prodyce a surplus, and 
using some of the surplus to pay schoolmasters and doctors for the 
surrounding villages a salary in kind. Thg industries in the 
“ equipped villages’’ could be private undertakings, but those 
capitalising them would make certain conditions for their social 
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, utilisation, which the University publications show would bé sound 
from every business *point of view. ‘Théy commend the plan very 
* specially for consideration as hopeful for India's industrial develop- 
ment, to give a start to an industrial system suitable to India, and 
to be the nucleus for the co-operative orgagization, Supplying, necessaries 
for payment in kind, which *would fifst make India's ‘great nan 
power the factor in her development,'* This would lead "bo the 
redistribution of population in the*rural digtricts that would give the 
masses sufficient food and the ben&fet3 progress has to offer with "the 
hope ot avoiding the evile that bave accompanied it hithefto. 
"But finally the question js how the necessary country planning 
is to be carried out ; . how “ educational colomy "traine young pedple 
N , are to have the e qe colonies " and the kind bf towns they will 
want without colossal "m in renís neutraljsing the e good of 
them. 

As that might seem to many s "bà the great difficulty i is well 
that we are able to say that of the suggestions contained in the 
Calcutta University publications none had more distinguished no ice 
and approval than that which related to this matter.? « MEL 

The problem appears most difficult in the vase of Europeat 
countries, so we shall consider them first, and the solution for India 
will follow obviously. . 

Any plan for better distribution of population, ande to enable 
people to combine the Cultivation* of the land with industria? work, 
would place some land-owners in a position to demand enormous rents, 
whilst other, landlords would suffer “ruinous losses.? The first thmg 


needed therefore in connection with country planning is to value the 
. nn and then take in a '' betterinent tax.” the wh6le*of the increased 
valie due to planting and compensate thase who would lose. In that 
way we could have once and for all an equitable fixing, "of rents. 
Planning in & word would transfer values to new, places. and enorm- 
ously increase them® on the whole.. The measure needed for it is one 
that, after a fair Valuation, allowing every owner the present value 


A ] 
è . 
x . 1 This has also been long aud fervently advocated by Sir Daniel Hamilton. 
2 The '' Revue Internationale Economique '" pubhshed a highly appreciative notice of 
jt by the celebrated French e'onomist, the late Professor Charles Gide ; the ''Zeitfrugen 
* Supplement " of the ' ' Berlin Praezeitung de published ope by Dr. Mueller von Hausen; 
there was a leader in the '* Daily News ' ' referrfng toit specially, and favourable comments 
ejn pu representi@g all shades of political opinicn in many countries. 


3 Seo “ Man and Machine Power '’ (Calcutta University}, pp. 130 onwards, also the 
books mentioned in fhe footnotes at the end. 
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of his juod satin. fix rents to.prevent any profiteering. Then the 
values takén by the ‘ë betterment tax” would ° pay the interest on - 
Government stock issued in compensation to* the owners of the sites 
the planning ee and every kind of rent profiteering would be 
stopped. _< 2% . . 

Unger modern, condétions ‘such a méasute - would very soon giva 
us towns in .which the workers would, be able to combine cultivagion 
with industrial work, and make a change that wottld be of incalculable 
value Tr healthimess, prosperity and, safety*in war. 

What we haveeto considet in this connectin is that the conditions 
that demanded compactly planned towns tare all of past times, ‘and 
that every cofisideration * now demands that.towng sheuld throw out 
lineal suburbs for thelr. population. to live in, along the good lines of 
communication, éhe centres remaining oniy places of business, pleasure, 
and perhaps of dwellings of the rich. Ta lineal suburbs the workers 
would be able to have land. 

The next fhing to be understood is that it would be, not costly, 


_ but exceedingly’ paying to make this transfer of population to suburbs 


if only the necessary adjustment in our land system had been made. ! 
© The site value’ sacrificed in the towns again would enot be des- 
troyed but transferred to the suburbs, and taken in the ‘‘ betterment 
tax." Th& new houses would be built as a commercial enterprise. 
The loss, tl cost, would, be the abandoned houses in the towns. To 
a small extent, however, “their value would. be transferred also. 
Demolishing old houses wholesale to rebuild, wholesale elsewhete, the 
machinery would be constructed to demolish economically,and in such 
a way as to make the-greatest use of the materials for the new build- 
ings, It should" be mentiomed that in lineal’ garden cities where 
manure would have great valwe, sewage systems would be adopted. 
that though ° they are more costly «to operate are comparatively 
cheap to establish, and would be best because the manure would have 
value. `. - | e 

Against the costs there would "be gains of colosgal dimensions. 
They cannot be estimated exactly, und need not be, because it is clear 
that they would make rebuilding the, towns extremely paying even 
from the most cut-and-dried ratepayer's point of view. « | 

First, planning towns in that way would*turn many millions of * 


. acres rural land into gardens, Valuable '' accommodation land " of e 


e 
. 1 Bee “ Man and Machine Power," p. 140 onwards, 
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different kinds, and make much of it more valuable as rural land. These 
pd due to planning would also be taken in- the “ betterment 
tax "' and it has been'caleulated that they dlone might pay for costs 
vitat hardship on any landowner.* 

Apart from that, if we consider merely the cost to the rate- 
payer of crime, sickness and pauperisation which às well over fifty 
million pounds a year-ine Great Britain and if. .we consiqer the 
statjstics that show how all of them arg ‘diminjshed when population 
is housed under gardeh- city conditiorfs, we seg that savings under that 
heading alone might cover afl the cg@sts.by themselves. ‘This ig v&fidered 
more probable by the fact that garden cities comhjne the. conditions 
that tend to diminish alcoholism, whilst crowded towns combine all 
those that aggravate: it, and alcoholism i$ the grefiest cause* of 
disease and crime. Then; apart again from that, fhere would be no 
costly unemployment problemswith lineal garden suburbs, with which 
there would certainly be some kTnd of ‘‘ education colonies . system, 
with its economic organisation. 

Taking the various items together and many others of great 
importance, it is clear that industrialized countries, with , their costly 
social services, could without even the appearance of sacrifice, r$-house" 
their workers in lineal suburbs as quickly as they ehóse to, and with 
the absolute certainty that they would be doing the wieest possible 
thing even from the narrowest fiscal point of view. The military 
value of establishing conditions: that’ would diminish «normously 
the dangers both of air bombardment and starvation during war *would 
be anofher incaleulable factor, whilst socially the face of our 
civilization would be changed. 

It is of greatest interest and importance that Great Britain, by 
spending about two hundred million poupde on re-horfsifg a portion of 
her workers in Yinealguburbs,« which ewould be places of refuge i in 
temporary shelters in war for anpther great portion of titer, making 
the corresponding clearances in the towns systespatically; to localise 
fires, and using the débris to make bomb-proof shelters, could reduce 
the danger from air bontbardment to*a small fraction of what it is now, 
and with the certainty that the mone» would be well invested finan- 
cially, as well as socially with infinite benefit. 


+ 
. 
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1 See “ Man and Machine Power,'' p. 139 ang the other books mentioned in ihe foot- 


e note at the end. 
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Boldly the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee issued the appeal tg 
aducated people throughout the world to study these facts. In his 
own words :! ''I had a series of lectures on the’ subject printed and 
sent to the professors of economies of every University in the Empire 
and many foreign ones and the result was entirely satisfaetory ; 


there were qnky faveurable conemenís."' : ° 
Now twenty years after the great appeal*" Save the children and 
they will save us, the challenge remains unanswered." 2- ° 
* f ? e 


€ =g s’ + 

l See ‘é Unemployment," Calcatta Ütiversity. 

2 See also thè book that led 8. r Asutosh Mookeriee to take this action —*'' The Comings 
Triumph of Christian Civilfation ” (Allen & Unwin *s). The eighteen-page review of it im the 
“ Hibbert Journal," Jan. 1913, unde: “ Are the Brains, Behind the Labour Revolt Wrong '' 
was u]so in entire aggeement (rom eginning toend The facts, indeed, are uncontroversable 
and this was S donet a in ontakandro review; in all countries. P d 
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N the lay mind there is-a tendency to ‘confuse a Reserve with a 

* 1 Reserve Fund. Their functions, however, 21e quite distinct. 
The problem of Reserve. is the same as that of fluid resources. A 
Reserve may qr may not be built out of profits, while a * Reserve Fund 
is always built out of the surplus of asséts over lifbilities. Even after 
the lapse of more than three decades of thé working, of co-operative 
credit societies, there exists to-day acute differences of* opinion regard- 
ing.the.nature and functious of a Reserve Fund. Is it perm issible to 
use this fund for providing fluid resource ? Can this-fupd ‘be utilised 
for writing off bad debts ? Is it open to a Central Bank toe use its 
Reserve Fund for meeting demands of creditors 7 These, afe seme of 
the questions which have been asked. | E »* ° 
Rules framed under the Indian Co- operative Socletjes Act lay 
down that ia all co-operative societies of whieh the liability.is limited 
by shares, not less than one- -fourth of the net profits shall be annaally 
carried to a reserve fund.* In addition to this minimum sundry other 
items are also credited to this fund. Admission fees after deduction of 
the preliminary expenses incurred in @onstituting a Society, the value 
of all forfeited shares, lfpsed dividends and anes also. go to the Reserve 

F und. Ar & . * e 

Let us now sk ogetelves the T question—What are the 

uses to which this Reserve Fund can be put ? Speakingsgeylerally two 
alternatives at once suggest themselves. The profits of a Central Bank 
which are set apart thay. be used by a bank either in its own. business, 
or they may be separately invested.» In sofar as the first alternative 
is adopted, a bank may use the profits for providing the necessary 
liquid assets against the demands of its depositors. In such a casa the 


‘ profits cease to he a Reserve Fund but become what is technically 


e.. 
6 e 


e E + 
ules under Sec. 43 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912. 
? By-Law 72 of-Central Co-operative Bank (mixed type). 
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known in banking parlance as Reserve. If is byue that this reserve or 
fluid resource is generally provided out of share " capital. or deposits. 
But there is nothing to prevent the use by d:bank of a portion of its 
surplus assets in this manner, particularly - if the share capital and 
deposits are jnsufficient to provede the necessa y liquid cover, 

It: iş also opens $o a Geniral Bank to us$ its profits in its own 
business to supplement the yorking capital obtained from other soumces 
eg., Shares, loans and deposits. If the assets are “thus utilised they, 
cease tO ba a Reserve Fund and become a Reserve Account. One of 
the principal atguments advanced in favour of this policy . is that fym“ 
the financial point of view the bank is likéły to be a gainer. The rate 
of interest which it is Jikely to earn by lending out its, ptofits to the 
constituent societies is generally, much higher thtn that which it is 
likely to obtain by investing ilio Reservo ‘Fund, say, in Government 
securities ax even in the Provincial Co- “operative Bank. One of the 
objects which the Maclagan Committee on co-operation had in view 
was the increasé of ‘owned’ capital. That end can be achieved more 
effectively and quickly if the profits are used as working capital than if 
they are separately invested. The Committee therefore recommended ! 
tat subject to provision being made for the maintenamce of fluid 
resource, primary societies and Central Banks should use their reserve 
funds in their own business. The matter was also debated at length. 
in 1918 at a*Conference of Registrars of co-operative societies. This 
Conference passed the following resolution? :— 

“That while recognising the, ultimate advantages of creating a 
separate reserve fund invested outside the movement, thee Conference 
consider that at the present stage of development, it may in many 
cases be desirable io prefer to this object, the creation of capital owned 
by co-operative institutions for*utilizatlon i in thete business. Subject to . 
provision being made for the maintenanee of a safe standard of cash 
reserve or fluid resources, they considér that there is no objection to 
the employment of the surplus assets or undistributed profits 'of co- 
operative institutions in their own’ business." ' ec 

Apart from using the undistributed ppofits in, their own business 
Central Banks may set apart such profits and invest them in gilt-edged 
securities to constitute the nucleus of a fund ‘which wil grow as the ` 


bd e 
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1 Recommendations Nos. 88 and 151, 
2 Reso "uon No. 15—Report of tbe Eighth Conference of Registrars, 1918, p. 50. 
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volume of business increases. The object of this fund 1s to provide for 
some possible or estimated loss on the realisation of certain assets or in 
respect of pending asset$.! It is only when profits are thus invested 
that they constitute a Reserve Fund strictly. so called. It is this view 
which usually appeals to the layman who deposits » his emoney with 
Central Banks. The man In the street views with gyeat suspigon the 
use of reserve fund as working capital. elt i is ng use telling him that 
* owned capital '' should be increased or tháá fluid resources are neces- 
sary. A reserve fund according to hine is an. inviolable* fund e built out 
of grofits, invested outsitle the movement to: be used only | in times of 
grave emergency. ex l 
In the light, of these considerations let is now proceed to enquire 
into the manner in which the Reserve» J'unds of Central Banks in 
Bengal have been actually "utilised. The by-laws eframed by the 
Department lay down with sufficient clearness the various uses of this 
fund. In the first place the fund may be used to cover any loss arising 
from unforeseen circumstances and to meet any call on the bank which 
cannot be met otherwise. In the second place the Reserve Fund serves 
as a security for any loans which the bank may-have te contract. If 
the funds are drawn upon to meet unforeseen logses the rules corterp- 
plate that sums thus drawn upon should be reimbursed from the 
next accruing profits. It will appear from these, rules that*the framers 
had clearly in view an inviolable fund which should be utilssed only in 
exceptional circumstances. i 
The Co-operative Societies Act, , 1912, permits a registered society 
to.invest all ats funds including the Reserve Fund in gilt-edged seccrities 
or in other securities. approved by the Registrar. The departmental 
rules framed by the Registrar in Béngal require that al] Central Banks, 


_, a8 S00D as their" resesve funds * reach Rs 290, * should déposit " such 


funds in the Provincia Co-operative Bank in, ‘preferenge to securities 
specifically mentioned i in the Act. Societies of long standing which have 
proyed their credit are, however, permitted “to use their. Reserve Fund 
as working capital. : e 

Reserve funds deposited with*the Provincial Bank may be with- 
drawn at any time with the perxmission of the Registrar. It is pointed 


.9 


' out in the circular issued by the Department that the concentration 


of the Honerwo Fund in the Provineial Bank ‘is likely to strengthen the 


” . ; E s: : : = 
1 Calvert, Law and Principles of Co-operation (1098), p. 249. 
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movement as it will facilitate the mobilisation of such resources? It 
will have the farther advantage that the reserveefund will be invested 
in a readily: realisable form. As the circular points out ‘‘ Too much 
stress.. cannot be laid on the need for an adequate cash reserve for 
evèry co-operative | bank, as without such a reserve their financial 
position will always be dgen to*criticism by businessmen.” 

, Thé conception “of a Resérye Fuad , as embodied here is somewhat 
different from that envisagtd in ¢he by- laws. The maio function, 
emphasssfd i in the Registrar's cirgülar'is that of providing liquid cover 
against deposits. The idea of a Reserve Fund, inviolable and indivi- 
sible, set apart for the specific purpose, of meeting unforeseen losses 
recedes into the backgroumd, while the necessity of liquid reserve as 8 
means of. popularising Central Banks is given a pxominent place. 

= Iti is, however, strange to find that motwithstanding circulars and 
instr uctions, in a ‘large number of cases*the Reserve Fund has actually- - 
been used as working capital. It was only with the advent of tbe 
depression 6t 1929 that attention was drawn to the risk involved 
in such a*practice and. the necessity of separating the Reserve Fund 


from. working gapital was realised. ! Thus we have the by-laws 


centemplating the establishment of a separate inviolable Reserve Fund, 
the departmental circular émphasising the need for a Reserve as a 
means of securing liquid, asséts, while the banks themselves using the 
undistributeg profits asa: Reserve Account. 

This anomaly should be done, «way with.*. It is essential that the 
Reserve Funds of Central Banks should be taken out of working eapital 
and invested separately outside ihe movement. While if i is desirable - 
that the owned capital should increase, it is of. Breater im portance to 
secure the confidence of the puplic. .Safety should in no circumstance 
be sitrificed for fhé sake of profit. Looked at from this point of view, 
it may be Seriously quéstioned whether the present policy of deposit- 
ing the whole of the Reserve Fund of Central Banks in the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank is a sound one. e ` 

The Provincial Bank uses this deposit assa part of its working 
capital. And it makes no difference, to the co-operative movement as 
a whole whether these undistributed profits’are used directly by Central 
Banks as working capital or indirectly vid the channel of Provincial 
Bank. , Any. danger which, threatens the Prov$ncial Bank is likely to- 


a 
1 Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, 1931-32, 
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involve the Central Banks also in oné common ruin. That this risk 
is not a fanciful one will appear from the disagter that overtook the 
Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank.’ It mayalso be recalled in 
this connection that when the C. P. Provincial Co-operative Bank came 
to grief in 1920 the whole co-operative structure was on the point of 
collapse. Due'mainly to aver-financing df Cenjral Banks apd primary 
societies, the Provincial Bank was living a handeto-mouth existence 
during the first half of the year "1920. Ir September, 1920, the "Prcvin- 
cial Bank refused to allow further drayings by certain Central Banks ? 
upon cash credits granted to theme not only for the fintince of priniary 
societies but even as a flüid resource or cover for deposits. When the 
task of reconstruction was taken in hand one of the resolutions passed 
by the represéntatives of Provincial and Central, Banks was- that the 
Reserve Fund should bè deposited with*the Government. Even in our 
own province it must be remethbered that the Government of Bengal 
had to come to the rescue of the Provincial Bank -in 1936. ^. 

If it is not possible to invest the whole of the Reserve fund out- 
side the movement, at leasta portion, say 50 p.c. shóuld be invested 
in gilt-edged securities. The Committee on Ce-operation, in Berma; 
presided over by Mr. Calvert suggested that the whole*of the Reserve 
Fund should be invested in Government Securitiés, ? The Bihar angi 
Orissa Committee on Co-operation was.inore-generous td the Central 
Banks. The Committee recommended that 60% of the Regerve Fund 
should be utilised 2s working capita by Central Banks. © Dfft even this 
Committee recognised: -fhe necessity * of investing a ‘portion "of the. 
profits "outside the movement in gilt edged Bécurities, first class deben- 


- tures, or fixet deposits ein an approved bank unconnected with the 


co-operative movement. The Townsend Committee on Co-operation, 
Madras, unanimously recommended that - Central Banks shoulg be 
encouraged to invest *their Reserve Furtds in refleemable Government 
securities. 5 The practice prevailing in Bengal should, tlterefore, be 


modified in the light of these recommendations.** i 
1 Galvert Committeg e PETRA pp. 73-76. 
* King Committee ôn Co-operation, O. P., 1922, p. 4. 
3 Committee on Co-operatiog, Burma, pp. 62 63. 
4 Commitee on C@operation, Bihar and Orissa, p 75. 
$5 Committee on Co-operation, Madras, 1927-28, p. 81. 
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. DEFECTS OF THE MANAGING AGENOY SYSTEM. or FINANCE—INTER- 


t * INVESTMENT OF MILL FUNDS , e 
P * è 2 d 


LTHOUGH the managing agency system has rendered a very. 
useful sérvice to Indian industry! by furnishing the necessary 

finances directly or indirectly, the system of financing by managing agents 
has been opén to grave defects. In many cases they have pursued 
such unseund . and questionable methods in financing industries under 
their comtrol" that the whole system of financing by managing agents 
has come to be regarded as unreliable, uncertain and unstable. The 
practice of infer- investment “of funds by managing avents constitutes 
perhaps theamost vital defect: in this system of finance. ^ 


The sueplus funds "o one mill may sometimes be. invested 
n: the Shares and debenttires of another mill under the same 
iManaging Agency. Funäs raised on the credit of one c8ncern 
may be lent to another under the^same agents.  Thereehave been 
several cases in recent years where such a practice has been followed 
in thgcotton mil industry.. "The "balancesheets of “various cotton. 
mills both in Bombay* and: Akmedabatl are-désted With records of 
loans and advances to eorpenice in which the same agents are 


interested. : d 


The Nag gpur, Swadeshi and Ahmedabad Advance, Mills purchased 
in 1922 the debentures issued by * the *Tata Mills unter the same 
Managing Agency (Tata Sons, Lid.) toe the extent of Rs. 60,00,000 
and out of a total issue of Rs. 1,00400,000 in 1927 the Fazulbhoy, 
Pearl, Crescent and Indian Bleaching mills all, under the agency of 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim & Séns, Ltd., “purchased shares of the 
premier mills under the same agents to the extent of Ha. 13,71,390. 
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The balance sheet of Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills for the year ending 
Slst March, 1924, shows an advance of Rs. 4,95,953-5-4 to the Ind. 
* Woollen Mills under the same agents (Messrs. Mathuradas Gokuldas 

& Co.) and that of the Morarji Goculdas Mills for 30th June, 1995, 
shows a loan of Rs. 1,27,210-10-11 to the Dharmsi ,Morarji Woolien 
Mills under the same management. The Balance sheej of” the Pincay 
Mills for 1926 discloses a loap of Rs. 5; 0, 000 to Swan Mills'under 

- the same agents and that of the Gold*Mohar ‘Mills for 30th September, 

1927, shows a loan of Rs. 3 lakhs from “the Finlay Mills under tehe 
agency.’ Instances caneeasily be multiplied. Sych a° method of 
financing is highly questionable. There may be no evil consequences 
when the finagcial stand.ng of both the meills is very®good but tise 
ç interests of the shareholders as well asthe largef interests of the 
industry may be seriously prejudiced ‘when the funds of a concern 
of a strong financial position are employed in financing à comparative- 
ly weaker one. Reserves of several well-established mills have in 
this manner been frittered away by lending them to othérs newly 
started by the same Managing Agents. When the» new malls fall 
under evil days they dragged the o'd ones to liquidation, along ew: th 
them. This interlocking of interests often spells ruin even for 
financially sound concerns which have been tdcked oh to weaker sister 
concerns. It tends also to perpetuate quite wastefully the life of 
even thoroughly insolvent or unsound concerps: which in fhe larger 
interests of the industry as a whole shold be immediately aosed 
[1  down.? eA reference to the proceedings of the Tariff Board of 1927 
| conducting the cotton textile industry enquiry will show several 
| instances where this practice of mixing” up the funds of different 
|» concerns resulted j in. heavy losses and in. the ultimate . ruin of the 
. better concerns in am atteppt to Saye the weaker ones” *The emplðy- 
: ment of the furds of “the New Spinning MilP for mance the 
Haripur and the Ahmedabad Vepar Uttejak under athe same manage- 
ment, the advances in ¢be cases of the Saraspur, Wdward And Srinagar 
| Mills under the s&me „agents, , and, those in the case of the Whit:le 
Mills (Broach), Asarva and Swadespi Mills (Ahmedabad), Surat 
Industrial mills, Viramgram Sjfinning and Manufacturing Compary, 


e 
EE Representation to the Tariff Board, 1932, of the Bombay Shareholders’ Association, 


dated 11th June, 1932. 
e É Memorandum *of Federation of Indian Cħambers of Commerce and Industry to the 


Government of India,regarding Amendments to Indian Companies’ Act, Dec. 1934, See 
ý s the Ind. Economist, January 7, 1935, p. 393. 
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Viramgram Alfred Mills Coy. and Kulol Kapadia Mills—all ‘under 
one agency—and the consequent heavy loss *and liquidations are 
matters..of record.! The practice is not so rare as was supposed ° 
by the Tariff Board of 1927 and during the last few years of depres- 
sion it hag tended to grow considerably,? — : 

The practiag, is “not entirely unknow'-r in Calcutta, There are 
some Managing Agentg who grictly adhere to the principle of refrain- 
ing from lending the funds of one company to others under their 
Set. management. in the Martins, for instance, there is no 
such practice. But we have come acrosf some cases of Calcutta 
managing agents who have taken to the'pracuce of inter-investing. 

The most notable “instances in this connection are those of the 
India Jute Co., Litd., and the Megna Milla Co., Ltd., and of the. 
Gourepore Jute Co., Ltd., and the Nuddea Jute Mills, Ltd., all 
in the Group which consists of "Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. i 
Barry & Co.. and Meneill & Co. The summary of capital and list 
of shareholder: "òf the Megna Mills on lst December, 1921, show 
that out of all 61,208 shares issued 50,000 were held by the India 
Jute Čo., Lid. The Megna was promoted in 1920 by the managing 
eagents of the ?n&ia Jute and the funds of the lattes were invested 
in its share capital. N ot only did the India Jute invest in the shares 
of the Mégna but it had also been lending to it enormous funds ever 
since itse@establishment.’ Qn 30th September, 1922, the borrowings - 
of tfe Megna from the India" Jute stood at Rs. 65 02,000. At 4 
one time they touched the enormous figure of more than ong crore of 
rupees. The shares of- the "Megna mo considerably depreciatéd 
in value, they were being quoted at the date of the last balance 
sheet at Rs. 22" 8 per share, while the nominal value was Rs. 40. It ` 
gives an idea ot the«enormous loss sustained ‘by the Promoting company 
which held still in 1935, 40,540 ordinary shares in the Megna repre- 
senting more than 5976 of its share capital.’ 

i The Directors’ Report of the Gousipore Company, Ltd., a jute 
concern under Barry & Co., for the Half year énding lst March 1920 
discloses a proposal for the payneent of a bonus on ordinary capital 


¢ 
a 


1 Ind. T. atii Board (Cotton Textile Industry), 1927, IV (Eviden(e),,p. 410. 

? Report ofthe Tnd. Tari Board (Cotton Textile Infastry), 1938, p. 85, 

3. ‘Summary of Capital and List of Shareholders: The Megna Mills, Ltd., 13 Dec., 1991. 

4 See Balance Sheet of the India Jufe Oo., Ltd., and Megna Milfs, Ltd., from "Sep. 
1822 to Sept., 1995. 

5 Jute Mills Review corrected up to 80 Sept., 1985. Hd. by H. P? Khandelwal. 
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at the rate of 400% per annum by fully paid shares in the Nudlea 
Mills, Ltd., under the same managing agency, Rs. 24 lakhs were taus 
invested in the Nuddea shares.! The balance-sheets of the Grourepore 
show further investment$ in the 7%- mortgage debenture loan of the 
Nuddea Mills. The Gourepore jute is also found: fo have invested in 
the Gourepore* Electric Supply Compan y; td’, ‘under the same 
managing agency. In 193% it held in the Eretria Compan 283, 500 
ordimary shares of Rs, 100 each.? E æ ; 

Another instance is furnished by the Alliance Jute Mills Co., Ltd., 
which utilised 15 lakhs of rupees out ofethe undivided Profits sstancing 
to the credit of jts reserv fund in purchasing 150,080 shares of Rs. 10, 
each in the capital of the -Waverly Jute Mills Co., Ltd., under the 
same managing Agents, Begg Dunlop & Co.?* 

Cases of inter-investment of funds. in other industries are also 
to be found. There is, hotvever, & difference with the Bombay 
practice for in most of their caseS"the Managing Agents were guthor.sed 
by Special Resolutions of Shareholders in general meetings to make 
these idvestments. The acquisition of shares in ‘sister companies 
under the managing agency by Special Resolutions of.. ‘shareholders in 


general meetings is not entirely unknown in Bombay ad Ahnfedabad - 


and, as fareas it goes, is to be preferred * to: direct  actiog 
on the part of the managing agents without the ]eewledge and 
previous consent of the shareholders. By a Resolution of thé Company 
in General Meeting the Osman Shahi ` Mills under theeagency of 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim & Sons purchased 12 lakhs. woftk of 
shares 8f the Azamjahi Mills under the same agency and the Raipur 


. Manufacturing Company took shares of the value of 25 lakhs in the 


Arvind Mills in the Managing Agency of which its agents wére 
interested. Any way, this is an unsound method "ofe financing and i iS 
liable to be abusefl. .,." e $ 
v e 

Other defects of the’ M artaging Agency System of Finance. 

The number ot companies under the control of a Inapaging 
agency firm is .sometintes so darge® that the strain. ; ;pn its financial 
resources becomes very great. It becomes impossible” òn its part to 
meet adequately the demands of the several cohóerns under ate 


. 1 Proceeding: of the Ordinary Half vean General Meeting of shareholders held. on8 
June, 1920. 


2 Balance-sheef of the Gourepore Coy. dated 31st March, 1935. CE ns 
3 Return of Allotment on 28th October, 1916, of the Waverley Jute Mills, Ltd. 
j atA TS 
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management. How heavy the financial strain may be is amply 


illustrated by the acquisition by the Currimbhoys of the agencies of. 


the Mathradas. group. of mills in 1923.1 'The difficulties are 


further . accentuated by the entire absence *of any practice among ° 


managing agency firms to work in joint co-operatien or in Syndicates 
when financing industry onea large scale. Investment bankers all 
. over the world qhave "adopted this practice not only to solve the 


problem of financing, whiche may be too big for any one of hem 


singly but also’-to spread out” the risks amiong the participants. 
Thes®are not éo be achieved undez the Indian system of financing by 
managing agents. : : "d 

Although the most important function of managing agents is to 
rehder financial assistance to industrial concerns ungder*their manage- 
ment, managing agency agreements seldom* make it obligatory for 
them to provide their assistance adequately. Elaborate provisions are 
found in fhe Articles of Association and the agreements themselves 
which stipulate that the managing agents will be entitled to charge 
and be paid ‘fy the companies interest, even with monthly’ rests, 
not only for,all advances made by them but also for those made by 
the third partees, the repayment of which may have to be guaranteed 
$y them.? But thére is, no reference to any obligaéion on their 
part to prowde the requisite. finance, or to any penalty in case they 
fail to do ‘so, when required, on reasonable terms. The managing 


agency agseement of the Mohini Mills, Ltd., contains a clause to | 


this effect. Itis provided that the managing agents should remain 
obliged io advance up ‘to Rs. 60,000 for garrying on the work of the 
millif necessary at 7% interest, for which they will ave the first 
charge on the movable ang immovable property of the mill. If they 
fal to supply the” mona y , thay may be dismissed by ‘the Directors 
and may ever be” required toe compensate. !the'emill company if it vis 
suffered in afy way owing to their ingbility to furnish the money.? 
This forms ' an exception and is not to be met with in the genera] 
run of agreements. ! ° j 

The absence of such provisions Tnakes it’ easy for, the managing 
agents to escape from and shirk tke responsibilities of financing when 


"ok 


1 Indian Companies Act : Case for Aven anions Depressnittion of the Bombay Shareholders” 
Association to Government of India, p. 5. 


- 2 Art 110, Articles of Assotiction, 8th December, 1930. * The Gourepore Eleetrie Supply ° 


Ltd 
3 Cl, 22 of the Managing Agency Agreement, Tbe Mohini Mills, Ltd. 
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the concern falls into bad times. In times of prosperity the funds 
may be advanced willingly and readily enough.. - ; But ‘when a crisis 
envelops the Industry or the particular concern. is badly hit. the 
managing agents are’ either unable or unwilling Xo furnish the 
considerable amounts of money required. There are no doubt many 
cases where the agents have not: faile? to nse “to thé height of the 


occasion and have made magnificent! sacrifices d@r their eoncerns. 
They have been known to pub their private, fortunes at tbeir back 


and even to mortgage the ornaments of jheir womenfolk to save an 
industry in a crisis. But there are many cases where she congre have 
come to grief owing *to the inability or unwilingne$s of managing 
agents to render necessary’ assistance. The real point is that the 
absence of amy provision in the contract ‘rendering if obligator on 
the agent’s part toe provide adequate finance’ and the consequent 
immunity they enjoy on default has. made the arraggement entirely 
one-sided and highly detriméntal to the interests of the companies. 
The agents enjoy all the rights and emoluments pertaining to their 
office but are not under any contractual obligation eto "perform the 
main duty of their office—the provision of finance. It is uffortunate 
that the Indian Companies Amendment Act :of 1936 whtch aims 
at a reform „of the Managing icd ede contains no provisibn 
to this effect. E rn 

Trading and speculation by managing agents is another great 
defect. There are several instances}: specially on the Bombay side, 
when the agents sustained considerable losses in share anÓ cotton 
specukition. The conseq uent deterioration in the financial pcsition 
of managing agents had undesirable repercusssions on the mills 
themselves. Although the mills themselves were intrinsically sound, 
banks withdrew, their cash credits, because the agents had become 
weak. ! po p l e. eom 

Some of the SrA „adopted E the* managing, " agents in 
financing industry have been highly questignable. "In a number 
of cases managing Agents have turned their. loans into debentures with 
the results that fhe concerns, have passed into their hands and the 
shareholders “have lost all their ecapital invested in them. Several 
instances may be quóted from Bombay. They ate not unknown in 
Calcutta and .during the war-end boom many such cases were hearr. 

i e 
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1 Ind. Central Banking Eng. Committee, Vol. I, Part I. 
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In the case of a well-known coal company the managing agents cons 
verted their loans into debentures and ultimately took possession. 

The Managing Agency system rendered valuable services to 
Indian industries in the past. It has been' in force in Iudia in its 
present form for the last 60 or 70 years and without its help the 
industrial detelopment, of tht country would never have reached its 
presentstage. Finance fs the "life-blood ‘of ihdustrial growth and that 
finance has been madesavailable for indian industry through bhis 
system. , Whenever the industries are in need of finance, whether 
for extensions abd replacements ef machinery or for .current, expendi- 


ture or even for énitial block, it is the Mañaging Agents who hgve" 


to furnish it themselves or make arrangements for if. The services 
rendered by managing agents, in this connection «have been very 
aptly compared to those rendered by the German banks-to national 
industries.!  In*India where banking hae" developed on the lines of 
British cammercial banking, which does not specially provide for 
industrial finance, industrial development would never have gone 
even 3$ far ag ifs present stage, if the managing agency system had 
| qo: come indo beings This system has fostered Indian industries in 
_& way Very sfnilar to the industrial activities of the continental 
banks.? s ° 

But itsme be adipjtted that there has been dote dosis de- 
generation bf the managing agents in the present times. The good 
and well-established agenoy firms, whether Indian or European, have 
renderéd invaluable services to Indian industry and its development 
and may still be of great advantage. But the modern mafaging 
agents, with a few exceptions, do not possess any of the echaracteris- 
tics of the old established houses. They do not possess the most 
important characferistic of managing agents that of the ability . to 
provide finance for the concerns under their tentrcf. Their limited 


resources and credit are much too inadequate for the purpose The. 


finance required for «modern companies is so enormous that it is 
becoming fncreasingly difficult even for the older houses to assist the 
companies under their management. “Lhe burden has been too heavy 
to bear. The difficulties have beem considerably aggravated by the 
fact. that managing agents, unlike investment bankers elsewhere, have 


1 See Dr. Nimenyi's Evidence, Ind. Central Banking E&q. Commitee. Vol. Tf, p. 203. 
? Dr, Nincnyi's letter, dated 21st August, 1982, to the Iudian Tariff Board (Textile 
Industry), 1982, Vol. IH. p. 217. d 
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refrained from working in syndicates. This, it may be recalled, 
constitutes one of the gravest defects of the managing agency system 
of finance. The holdiggs of managing agents in the companies under 
their contro] have considerably diminished and in many instances are 
insignificant. , A divergence of interest has naínraly been created 
between the SEN and, their concerns. Tite absence ofany obliga- 
tion in the contract to supply finance on the part of the managing 
agents has rendered such* a system of fmaficing extremely unsteady 
and unreliable. The close sense dt personal. identity betWwegme the 
managing agent and dis company which dominated the older houses 
and still actuates some of. the well-established firms might have 
reduced the ign portance of this shortcoming.. But it iss fast disappear- 
ing and was even notjced by the Tariff Board of 4932. 

Another quality which, made the managing agency system so 
successful in the past was the efficiency of the agents bused on their 
experience and technical knowledge. The newfangled ® managing 
agents have no knowledge of manufacture,—engirieering, «technical or 
scientific. They have nó expert -knowledge of purchase nar of sales. 
Purchase agents are appointed at the cost of the compdiry apd sales 
are entrusted to ignorant wholesale agents who again are paid by tbe 
company. "The various irregularities committed in filing balanée- 
sheets, lists of shareholders, extraordinary ` ‘resolufton ns? with the 
Registrars of Joint-Stock Companies are an illuminating commentary 
on their knowledge of commereial l@w and trathing in segretarial 
work! 

Under. the circumstances thee penne of Indian enterprises 
should be made less dependent on the managing agency system than 
be. ore. The possibilities of forming an orggnisation should be 


‘explored for saipplying finance to "üdian industries, specialla that 


partieular form of finance which has been the most importaat function 
of the managing agents to *provide—viz., finance durfng the develop- 
ment period and fer extension and reorganisation. One of the main 
causes of the perpetuation. of the managing agency system has been 
shown to be the policy of the Imperial Bank not to lend current 
finance to industry against the hypothecation of liquid assets only 
but to demand an additional gharantee from managing agents on the 
ground that hypothecation was no security under the Act of 1920. 


! Sou9ce : Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies, Bengal, at‘an interview. 
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With the passing of the Imperial Bank Amendment Act .of 1984, *the 
Bank has been authosisede to lend directly against the hypothecation 
of goods, subject to the direction of the Central Board.! Now that 
hypothecation is no mere additional collateral security as under the 
old Act, the additional cuarantee of managing agents cau be dispensed 
with by tle Impérial «Bank ‘and following tt by other banks as well. 
One of tte main resons, themefore, on hich the existence of the 
managing agehoy syste has been justified and has been sought to "be 
perpelyated has lost much of its force to-day, 


e (concluded) a 


l eLetter to the Writer from the managing Director, Imperial Bankeof India, dated 
20th March. 1936. è 
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'* A CRITIQUE OF BHASKARA'S DOCTRINE 
OF SIMULTANEOUS DIFFERENCE AND 
NON-DIFFERENCE ? >» 20 


"" 5 + 
PROF. ÁSHOKANATH SHASTRI, VEDARTATIRTHA, MeA:, P.R.S., 
ui a 
e Valcutta Ugiversity.© 


LMOST all the different hek of Vedānta philosophy (vi the 
exception of the Madhvas, Páéupatas and other dualistic :nter- 
preters of the Brahmasütras of Badarayana) are junanimovs, in 

l maintaining that Brahman is the identity of the efipient and substantive 

b cause (abhinnanimittopadana). ‘And tltis position of the Sütrakara who 
asserts the identity of the efficient and substantive caugs of the world- 
order, has received the most rational exposition in the hands of the 
Advaitins alone. The Monists affirm that Prakrti or Maya, is the for- 
mative or material cause which actually transforms itself into the 
world (pariņāmopādāna), while Brahman is regarded ; as the pause which, 
appears to the ignorant as undergoing real modification fn ihe. world- 
process (vivaitopadana). But in reality Brahman ‘is only the funda 
mental basis (adhisthana) over which this illusory process takes place, 
and its appearance to an ignorant mind becomes possible by reason of 
its being founded upon the real substratum, t.e., the Absolfite. B:ah- 
man, as the substratum is concealed by the veiling power (avarana- 
Sakti) of Maya, and is made to appear,as the universe by virtue of its 
projective power (viksepg-Sakti).1 So, Brahman cannot be called the 
changing material cause (parinàmopádana). But that does not debar 
us from regarding Brahman as the appérent cause 'Grivartop&d&pa). 
The concept of materiał cause dogs not nécessarily'imply a req) process 
of transformation in the causal stuff and can be applied with equal 
propriety to the illusory or apparent cause as well’: The real pre-sup9o- 
sition of a material cause is that the effect produced derives its exist- 
ence from the fek: and it is " abSolutely immaterial whether the 
derivation of existence is real qr appafent. The definition of material 

) cause is thus given in the Siddhantalesasamgraha by Appaya Diksita : 


* 


"x ! According to the Advaitinse Maya has “ the two properties of @varana -or hiding the 
truth, and vzksepa or : misrepresenting it. While'the first is a mere negation of knowledge the 
second is positive generation of error."—RadhakriShnan, Ind. Phil, "Vol. II, first edition, 
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‘It is that. which produces an effect which is non.different «frotn 
itself,”! UP t$. n , 

This identity may. either be illusory (kalzita) or empirical (vyàva- . 
harika). To take the stock example of the shel. and silver, the identity 
bétween the, shell. and silver is only -llusory, as the silver 
itself ig Alusory, In* ihe «ase of fhis,* phenomenal world also, 
the identity, o® the wold with Brahman is equally illusory, 
subject to the proviso that the illusjon in tite latter case is of a “ver 'y 
longmeurdtion and has got more ntethod and -onsistency in it and so 
can be easily distinguished from cases of ordiagry illusions and dreams, 
The recognition of this fact has been respcnsible for the apparent 
gradation and glassification of existence (sattz;, under three heads, viz., 
the Absolute existence (paramaxthika- satta) the empirical eXistence 
(vyavaharika-satta) and the illusory existence (prātibhāsika- satta). But 
to be precise and logical, the difference, betwen the two latter kinds of 
existence 1s one of degree and not of kind. They are” equally false e 
from the standpoint of Absolute existence. ~he position has been made 
clearer hy Vacaspati in the Bhamati,? where ae has fully established 

*the imaginary non-difference between the cause and the effect. The 
ylentity is not real, Bhaskara, on the contrary, holds that difference 
fbheda) andayon- difference OA p the cause and (he effect are 
both equally real.’ 

Now, the relation:.of cause and effect can be either one of identity 
or of difference, and theré ino half-way house between the two, as 
the two alternatives divide Détween them the whole realm of. reality. 
Let us examine whether’ the relation can be one of absolute identity. It 
is of course undeniable that there is 4 homozemeity between the cause 
and the effect and, it is this fact which dist Aguishes a causal relation 
froan a mere’ acvidental ‘sequence: The timbar is the cause of the table 
and. not ef the curtail, because we fail to notice any similarity or homo- 
geneity between them. Even the Vaigesikas, who are empiricists 
out and out, have nôt failed to notice this peculiarity. On the con- 
trary, they have postulated it as the universal cendition of material 


y . € 

1 **Svàbhinnakáryalanakatvam,'' Siddh@ntalegasam draba, Benares ed., p. 72. 

2 Bhamati under Sinkara-Bhasya on Brohmasütra, II, '1.14—'' Tad ananyatvs, adhi- 
karana " (IT, 1.14-20). . ( 

3 Karyarlpena nanatvam abhedah karandtmana’’—Bhiskara's "commentary, Benares s` 
ed., p. 18. * 

“Things are non-different in their casuhl and generi? aspects and dKfferent as effects anê 
individuals, —Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol. II, first edition, p. 670, e 
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causation. Now, the question arises as to what we should understand 
by this homogeneity pr similarity. Is it jdentity of nature ? No: 
in that case there can be no distinction between a cause and an effect ; 

the two will be identical and there will remain éither the cause or iu 
effect. Then some amount of difference has to pe postulated, if we 
are to form a logical estimate of causal relation. « But’ is this difference, 
then, which we have seen ‘to be indispensable to the conception of 


_ causality,—one of absolute othefness? No, ithat case anything can 


be the cause of any other thing—the timber ‘will be the cause ofthe 
table-cloth, as the two are quite distihct and different, Bhüskara, 
and for the matter of that all realistic philosophers ,*have found in this 
position a hard nut to crack and they have not felt any logical scruple 
in declaring that the relation is neither one of, identity nor one of 
difference, but a peculiar one in ,whieh the two contradictories are 
found to have established a fantily: relationship. But ifis is too much 
to believe. "The position of Bhiskara here pays but scant eregard to 
the demand of logical consistency and violates the fundamental laws 
of thought, viz., the Law of Identity and the Law of Excluded 
Middle. A can be A, or not-A, but-not both or neither: Tf you insist 
that it is found to be so in experience and that experience is the 
ultimate courteof appeal in such a dispute, we, shalf only Observe thate 
uncritical experience, without being-subjected to a logical examination, 

is an unsafe and unreliable guide. We see the-rnoon to be of the size 
of a small silver plate, and there is , no ggcasion for its beéfng invali- 
dated by another experience ; but this does. hot warrant the validity 
of the experience in question. Even, ethe tabid . empiricist, who does 
not. hesitate t€ immolate our logical sense. at the altar of the God of 
Experience, will demur to accept the verdict of experience in this 
instance as true and final, And why de- yve discredi "Jie" verdict, we 
ask with all humility 2° Cer tainly you myst admit*-bedause it militates 
against reason. So experience cannot be believed to bef amtagonistic 
to reason, and where there is this apparent c@ntradiction, we must 
conclude that therg is » something rotten in experience. . ° 


Now, to revert to our old problem—the problem of causation. 
© 
We -have seen that the. relatien' is a peculiar one and is inconceivable 


without reference to identity ard difference—both at the same time. 


But identity anü'differenog are contradictory and so cannot be simul- 
taneously predicated of the same "thing. Éhàskara calls upon us to 
accept this position on the sirenet of experience ; but we have seen 
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that this experience may be unreliable and i5 is so when it is opposed 
to reason and infringes the fundamental laws,of thought. And so 
long as our logical sense refuses to be cosxed or coerced into the 
implicit acceptance of a contradictory proposi sion, and so long as we 
cannot change the constitution of our minds, we cannot accept the ex- 
planation ef ‘Bhaslara, swhich js only a dodge and a subterfuge to evade 
the logical difficaM. So identity and differer. ce cannot both be true ; 
but it is undeniable tha? they fre found’ toebe the essential characteris- 
tie gf a'causal Ielation. Without identity the causal relation cannot be 
distinguished, from cases of méchahical or accidental sequence ; and 
without the aspect 8f difference the causal relation becomes an impostible 
phenomenon.» The cause and the effect must be different and distinct ; 
otherwise there will be either the cause cr the effect but not both, 
which is, however, seen to be the. very: conzotation of causal relation. 
Yes, this is the*plain testimony of experfence no doubt, but that does 
not inves? it with a character of sanctity. An absurd position cannot , 
be accepted even on the testimony of the Vecas. What would be the 
legitimate procedure in characterising this relation ? The followers of 

» Sankara haye not failed to rise to the height of their conviction and 
they declare that it is an absurdity—an illusory appearance like that 
et the silver_on the Shell and is the product of the same «llusive Maya 
which produces the whole show. of the wozli-process. The identity 
and the difference both are false and inexplicable by logic. The fact 
is there n doubt, and we pst bow to the inevitable and cannot deny 
its existence ; but with this diferente from Bhāskara and his ilk that 
we cannot accept itto be absoluje truth. . 


We have seen that - the position of Braekara, who” postulates a 
real development and a real transformation i in the nature of the Abso- 
lute, is fraught ewith self- contradiction, and 30 cannot commend itself 
to any sawe man, whase logical sense has not béen drugged and dulled 
by the illog&cal vagaries of the so-called philosophers. But are we 
then to jump lo the conclusion of the Nihilist thaj nothing exists and 
the whole world, subjective and objectivé, is but an empty show ? 
No ; such is not the position of the Védantic Monists ‘and they have 
been far too sane and far too critical to accept this to be the case. 
The answer to this question has been sought 2nd found in the analysis C 
of any case of ordinary ertor and illusion. Taxe the nbtorious instance | J 
of shell-silver. The silver, declare'the Vedüntic Monists, is an empty 
appearance no doubt, but the show is not all. It will be the height of . 
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Neical inaptitude to think that the appearance is the whole of it. If 
we probe the situation, deeper, we cannot fajl to See that the appearance 
arises over a basic reality —even the simulation of existence 1s possible 
if there is behind it a true reality. So the world is not an unmitiga- 
ted illusion, but an illusion which is founded upon a true reality, viz., 
the Absolute Consciousness. Sankara hgs very peftineritly observed 
that all errors are a case of confusion of real andJunreal—a, pairing 
togéther of a truth and a falsehoo®, q'hee is the fundamental 
difference from the Mádhyamilgs, . at least a class of them whose 
views we find to be expounded in ethe Madhyamika-karikas eof Na aga- 
tjuta. We see in the world that there is continua? change. But this 
change presupposes some identity which is to change. So identity 
(abheda) and” difference (bheda)—continuity and change—are ihe 
fundamental keynotes of all- experienced reality. But we have seen 
that both cannot be true at the same time, and if we*are confronted 
with the alternative of accepting. one and rejecting he other, 
we must reject the aspect of difference as unreal appearance, dancing 
upon the basic foundation of unity or non-difference : because difference 


- 
cannot arise except on the foundation of two unts, which,are in their, 


nature simple unities. If one of the two units be absefit, the concept 
of difference becomes impossible, as each of, the "units constitutes its 
foundation and pivot, and if the foundation be lacking, how can it 
subsist ? But the case of unity is quite different. Itis pérceived in 
and by itself and without any refeyence x ‘any. other uifity. Thus 
difference 1 is contingent upon unity and. without unity its existence 
is inconceivable. And if one of thgm -is to be discarded, we must 
give up the #spect of différence as false superimposition and accept the 
factor of unity as the basic reality; because unity is the pre-supposition 
of difference. And even, if difference be. accepted to be the final truth, 

unity will have to be accepted ; ds difference without unity as its basic 
support isa chimera. So between identity and differénce we must 
perforce accept identity as the reality ; since identity cannot be rejected, 

as it is the constigpent factorand i is the raison d'étre even of difference. 


'Thus the theory of Saanen difference and non-difference of 
Bbäskara has been every severely. criticised by Vācaspati in the 
Bbümati (under $. B. on Br. Sā. I'.1. 14) by affirming the unreality 
of difference ard the realjty of non- difference, basing his arguments on 
. the doctrine of the three different degrees “and kinds of reality—the 
illusory existence, the phenomenal existence and the Ultimate Reality— 
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popularly known as the doctrine of three trpes of reality (sattütrai/ 
vidhyavüda). Vacaspaji challenges with unimpeachable logic the view ° 
of Bháskara who supports the doctrine of the real evolution of the 
non-intelligent aspect of Brahman. i 

. Tn conclusion, it only remains for us to remind the jeden once 
more that the affirtnatiqn of tHe reality of ncn-differencó should not be 
accepted, as absolute truth.” By positing tte reality of identity alone 
the Advaitins merely eweek ® exclude ethe reality of differente.? 
But i in reality this identity is algo imaginary or false, inasmuch as 
it cannob be logically explained. * From ` the standpoint of Absolute — - 
Truth, neither différence nor non-difference >etween the cause andthe 
effect can be regarded.as peal, ‘This ‘peculiar position of the inexplica- 
bility and consequent unreality ,of the causal -PabegOry has been fully 


."' dealt with by Sri-Harsa, who in*his inimitable way has demonstrated 


that Causality $s only an appearance. and as such is indeterminable 
by logic. e “a ee n 


. @ ` * 
1 '' Bhàskariyás tu cidacidamgavibhaktam Brahmadravyam acidaméena vikriyate.’’~- 
Sarvarthasiddhi, BIT. 27, j . 
2 -It IS for thisereason that Sankara explains * non-d fference between the cause and the 
efect” as ' the absence ef bhe effect independent, of the carse,’ and not as the actual identity 
ofthe un The.effect has no independent existence of its own apart from that of the cause; 
. 80 in reality the caugal re lation is only imaginary, having mere appearance, but no reality 
M. kāraņāt parahārthato’ nanyatvam ‘vYatirekenabhavah karyasya "—Sankara, Br. Su. Bh. II, 
1, 14; ' na tvagam vibbigah paraniarthato’ sti—Ibid.) 
3 * Na khalv ananyatvam ity ‘abbédam bifimah, kintu Düedem vyasedhimah '— Bhümati, 
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IMEE spiritual mood of inward veracity différs greatly in degreg, and 
can im fact only be judged "with regard to greaj varieties of 
chafacter. Tit is to say, we may begin with a “man’s honest desire 
to safeguard himself against self- deceptions and also to gllow no inten- 
tion on the "part of: ‘others to mislead or confuge.him or prevail over 
E him, and end with the passionate determination to vindicate and 
defend, even “at the risk of hig life, what he holds td be true. In all 
e these attitudés of mind, however varied in degreé and qtality, the 
intellectual question, what is true di what i 18 ka ? will aiways play 
its part. 
Nowhere is the soul more deeply conoerried in this endeavour to 
get at the real substance of truth thanin a man's striving t to find E 
religious forfn that will satisfy . his mindeand give a comprehensite 
significance to his life. This struggle , lg. by no. means confined to 
individual souls; but takes place alsó” in. the mutual influencing and 
X self-encouraging of men of the same réNgigus faith who” sometimes 
understand and sometimes misunderstand: . one another, t.e., who 
believe themselves to be i agreement and. who are Sel only Boats 
congenial. j e z 
- If even people closely : connected by the sage, creed may be n 
doubt as to the goods ,and faelings ef ene’ another»: and exposed to 
grave errors, how is it then possible td charaaferize religieus life as 
such at all ? Rather than atfempt to produce proofs, deductions and 
the like, let us try ġo. reduce the problem to its simplest form. We 
all judge the religious sense of other people according to. the possibili- 
ties of comparison which we find between our and theìr way of feeling. 
. This way of feeling we assess according to its intensity, its artistic 
_ expression and the moral life ‘of the people concerned. To this we 
add the conviction that religious feelings would under all circumstan- 
. ces preserve a certain original independence in the spiritual life of man, 
or that a predisposition to religious life exists which cannot be 
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explained as arising from other primary forces. Consequently, ewen 4 
religious cults undergo •Ħ developments of the most varied kinds, even if 
they be associated to s high degree with ileas wholly strange to us, e 
we yet maintain that there does exists a Zundamental fact in the 
nature of religious feelings. If, as has recently been claimed, faith, hope 
and charity exist even *in A religions, then we should be able to 
produce empirical roots as well m support cf our view. 

Such predisposition’, Iowéver, cannot* simply be termed individual 
tendgnciés : they are at fhe same time au integral part of social life 
and cannot ba detached from it, without glV.rg rise to serious conflicts. 
We must admit that Arabian philgsophers in the Middle Ages, "and 
later the earlest period of English enlightenment and the champions 
of religious toleration» believed that there was to be found i in the human 
heart a divine original text of what i is „true in a religious sense, and 
imagined religious development tœ be free from any other 
influence dpart from that of Nature herself: whereas the later philoso- 
phers: of the age of enlightenment, especially the French, in the — 
second half of the 18th century, took the opposite course and made man’s 

"attitude to «religion appear to be particularly dependent on education, 
perhaps more So thay all the other forms of his intellectual life. 

” Tf we callto mind the’ philosophy of Spinoza, we find that in it 
the love of God is declared to be man’s greatest possession. Accord- 
Ingly only he obeys the divine law who seeks to love god. One of 
the principal commandment? is that we sheuld be just and love our 
neighbours. How would that be possible outside the bounds ef some 
form of human society ? How-fould a man serve God outside the 
bounds of human society ? Consequently, hcweter deeply ‘the religious 
predisposition may be rooted in the nature of the individual, it could . 
notpaccording t8 this. system, be ' developede or foamed outside the 
bounds ofesgcial life. ° ` mE 

The histofies `of philosophy and literature teach us to regard 
Spinozism,also as & kind of frame of mind and spiritual mood. Other 
philosophical systems, intrinsically „related to Spino%ism, give greater 
prominence to the nature and significance of this mood-content. And 
if we proceed to the example of the Englifh £pineza, namely, Francis  : 
Herbert Bradley (1846-1921), we shall'be able to notice this fact most . z 
clearly. Bradley, too, was of the view that the emotions give us a 
positive notion of a non-relational unity (Appearance and Reality, II, . 
Chap. 27). - Only an infinite being can bə completely harmonious: 
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pak o INWARD VERACITY IN ITS RELIGIOUS SENSE , 51 
7 ^ Tf we regard the advance of Islam into North Africa and Southern 
Europe as a reaction against the wars of tonduest of the old Roman 
* Empire, then Allah appears as a god of victory and the divine incor- 
poration of the dreams of the Arab tribes united by Muhammad. 
In the course of,centuries, after victories, which carried Islam as far 
as the north of Spain, cantaets with Citristiap$ and,Jews made more 
and more for a more independent and spirifualized có ception of God, 
without, however, laying bare the bundaméntal psychological motives 
of earlier Islam. . ` ` - 
* «Jn the. consciousness of European Christians of today the idea of 
~ a philosophical identification of. Gol with the expression of truth is 
ab the same tinge combined with an elucidation of the epsychological 
basis of the belief in, the value. of dójmas and*ceremonial forms of 
worship. Let us remember the mystery of the Incarnation, as L. 
Feuerbach describes it, namely, that God is of the nature of the 
heart : '' The ho can only turn to the heart ; it finds consolation i ir 
itself alone in its own nature |'" We pursue the „sante train of 
thought, when we explain the mystery of the suffering God. . 
Feuerbach says, '' The heart is the source, the essence of dll agffering. * 7 
A being without suffering is a being without a bhgart. "The mystery 
of the suffering. God is therefore the mystery of feeling ; à suffering 
God is a feeling, sentimental God. But the axiom, ,God is a 
: feeling being, is only the religious way of expressing the axiom : 
N feeling, is in its very natute divine !'* It {Slows from this that religion 
is the xeflection of human life in itself. If this is accepted, then 
the following mysteries: can be trated back to the nature of maa 
himself : the Trinity, the logos, the world- creative principle in Goc, 
- the omnipotence of the spirit, i.e., of prayer, faith miracles, tha 
resurrection, the personal«God, personal “immortality, : etc. In allsml-, 
gions prayer is one of the most’ impressively efficacious, features ; fcr 
it demands of God nothing less than an interference’ i$ the causal 
sequence of events*and in fact makes him get at variance with the 
laws governing thë course of nature. To man, when he prays, God s 
x arbitrary power is boundless, i.e., the omnipotence of God’s bene- 
volence is to man iderttical wfth the omnipotence of the desires ex- 
. pressed in his prayers. Here we find one of the d important roo:s 
of our problem ‘of inwarde veracity. Fear of the ''natural'' course 
.of things comes into conflict with the, belief in the compelling power 
. of prayer. What is more powerful,—the inherent force of the course 
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52° se Re THE CALCUTTA REVIEW — 
of. events, or the inane of the heart ? The New Testament deminds 
of us that we should wofshiiyf ( God in the spirit ant in truth ; modern 
e European philosophers, e.g., Campanella, speak of man's having a -° 

share in the.original divine attributes: power, wisdom and love ; and 
finally Descartes, the‘ father of modern pbilosophy, gays that God 
should actually worshipped as veracity. .'The veracity of God 
gives u$ therefose y guaranteg for the reality of the external world. 

COH veracity, the perpetifa] determination to * pretend nothing, iS 
founded i in the ęharacter or nature of God, if it is here that we 
must look fore the gource of all certainty, then the _ striving afters 
veracity is divine. That being so, the question of ‘acknowledging ax 
theealternative*between the omnipotence of our heart’ S desires express- 
ed in prayer and ‘of . the” natural course of, events forces us to 
clarify our own mental attitude. We myat now know what is true, 
what is real. ° ° 

We cannot define reality iuh as the coherence a our percep- 7 
tions and fncarporate the real into this ccherence, but rather we 
must express the perceptions gained in one sphere by means of 
7 *others belonging to a diferentone and find a mathematical form in 
which to express this, The mathematical expression will tend more 
and more to take on an ab$tract form - but-still it will “enhance the 
unity of ouy knowledge of the. external world. The times are past 
when the agtronomer had simply to calculate and to explain the position 
and ceurse of the stars, or When fhe physicist, the chemist, in other 
words, the scientist in the laboratory, merely explained ihe pheaomena 
and processes that presented thepfsel ves to “him ‘in experiments and 
definite observations. To-day thé exact scienc@s can be regarded as 
being indissolubly bound'up with one another. Temperatures, suchas. 
. we shall never Ve able tq pródüee, yeveal themselves to us in the 
interior of the, stars, ‘Even through the most powerful of telescopes 
these stars, cai? be. seen „merely as spetks, "and yet we know at least as 
much aboyt whaf.is. going on in their interiors ae we do about the 
processes on tbe: sürface of the sun. , We apply this Rnowledge also to 
that gained in the laboratory, just gs conversely we make use on a 
cosmic scale of our practical knowledge gafned close at hand. Astronomy 
does not only merge into astrophysics, but obviously into general physics , 
and chemistry as well. Over all this un&y a new mathematico- l 
physico-logical law now obtains: probability bas now become a general, 
physical peculiarity of all things (in abstracto). 
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For thousands of years people were wont to say that there was 

e nothing new under theesun, and such vague &nd highly popular phrases 

e have even been repeated, and emphatically repeated, by philosophers. 

It is certainly true that in all philosophizing the ‘‘ right '' combination 

of fixed and settled meanings of designatigns plays an, important part, 

but does that warrant our Subseribing te F. Max üler's opinion: 

2 All philosophy can be called a, war betWeen the i d. and tle new 

meanings of words '' (Das Dènken im Lichte™ a der Sprache, Leipzig, 

1888, p. 557)? No, it is not.really* a controversy over wgords.; enbely 

Rew ways’ and possibilities of thought and entirely mew "methods 

--  remould man's mental attitude. Pi 
Centuries 280, 1.e., in the classical age of the naturalesciences aad 
during the age of a e o the:'conviotion* definitely obtained 
that everything happened of necessity and that- it was in the nature 
of the human mind to judge. everything ` from the standpoint of 
necessity. Only once admittedly, and then: only, for a comparatively 
short time, was there for this a kind of definite pattern, we refer to 
the cosmic formula of Laplace. Laplace maintained-that all p&ocesses 

could be expressed by diferential ‘equations às used in ‘Newtonian 77 

mechanics. But Laplace's theory had, strictly speaking, only ae 

bearing on mass-points, and could only bê upheld in the case of 

heavenly bodies which are so remote, that they, t.e., the,suns and 

planets, can be regarded, of course only approximately, as mass- 

N points. Only in this case, and on tlre vafue assumption that every- 

thing happens in the same way on a small as on a large scale, could a 

hypothesis be developed, @ccording ta. which all events might be 

calculated (in a pre-relattivistic sense) backward i in the past and forward 

. in the future. But the mechanjes: of the cowlipua enables us 

already to transferm Laglace' Se causality - intó. à statiStic view. «As 

soon as we pass from statistics to the theory of probabilities. ewe have 

already rejected Max Müller's ‘view ; for who „would have. thought 

of applying the medest considerations of probability: {nade in the 

seventeenth century to „astronomy, mechanics, the ‘stieneé -of electri- 

city, the sciefice of population, and so to history ? It is clear, 

therefore, that we must repeatedly revise what we have learnt ; that 

~ , is to say, our striving after veratity can only take the form of working 

and co-operating in the, progress of the natural sciences and the 

, humanities. In this connection all “truth would only be historical, not 

/ | absolute. Truth is co-operation. 
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From this premiss, however, new light will also be: shed on* the 
religious conceptions of the past, -in the present* connection, e.g., on 
« chance and probability in the question of salvation. In the sense * 
of physical chance, from which we startec, chance is denied and 
rejected by the OCbyigtian religion, as this religion makes everything 
dependent on Godyand 'aonseqhently removes -it into the sphere of 
divine frbitrariness. Thus” Feuerbach says that the mystery of 
predestination is the m ystictsm ae ehance. Thisreligious’ mystery of 
change therefore is incompatible with the seizntific nature of chance. 
To work out the scientific nature of ‘chance and to leave the religious: 
mystery to be the object of psychological! analysis implies the sacrifice e 
of the passiondte, t.e., divine love of truth tc the heart’g longing for 
peace. ° ' A "S 
The religions- metaphysical problemas co not, however, simply 
solve themselves into physical problems, end even if this were the 
case, it would not mean that a comprehensive statement of the problems 
had been made» It is not possible to maintain that an apparently 
. Donsensial scientific problem isin principle unsolvable. Let us 
~~ considers for example, ‘the necessity for astronomy and physics of a 
definite beginning.of the world in time, i.e., of the origin at some 
definite date of the galaxies of stars. It is ee to conceive how 
such an origin could be expressed in rerceptional or mathematical 
terms. What could there have been before the so-called “ beginning 
of thee world °? | No theory of° relativity, no statistics, nothing, 
absolutely nothing, could make intelligible to us the transitien from 
potentia to the actus, and that is* our only ‘concern here. In fact, it 
would not even be possible to formulate a paildSophieal problem, which 
would enable us: $o allow for a suspensio jedicü. Certainly we have . 
-muth more solid ground under, our feet whe2 we discuss the problem of 
the incre&sing spatifl expansion of the universe, or the end of the 
world as the Tesult of, cooling off, #nd fhe loss of energy of the atoms 
by radiatien, but this ‘presupposes nothing less tha that we have some 
opportunity to participate profitably in " astrqnomital and physical 
research. Consequently, considered from this point of view, inward 
veracity is a spiritual mood which is alle to ferego world-embracing 
systems, but which also makes a point of being as scientifically COl-,. S 
scientious as possible. ,Nevertheless, the probabilities as to what is 
happening in the firmament, biological possibilities, sociological theories , 
and history give us the possibility to make a speculative characterisa- , ` 
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Xon of the world, which after all, because of this conception, wilt 
enable the human character to participate again in what is going on 
in the universe. i 

So man’ s views and notions about truth and reality mature but 
slowly. They are only to be found in scientific progress, and in them 
he is aware of unavoidable sources of errer and alsó of the limits that 
are set to the possibilities ef pérception. “Par tisipation in such research, 
however, can produce a love of,truth of an almost religtous fervour, i.e., 
can produce a frame ðf mind which will lose all toleration of what is 
obviously false and sympathy with, what is irresponsibly asserted 


‘ang which will simply demand that war be declared on What is mani- 


festly untruthful. That would be a good, a really religious war, a sign 


of mature miad. . " ] 
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- CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN NEW YORK 


VIOLA IngNE CoopEE * 
New York. 


Tod, I ios n the cherr y RN 
In the pale, & . SE E" . 
And in my lfeart j 

Have heard once moret— 
The l@k. | -- 


To-morrow, when petals are szrewn . ° 
Over the grass, e` o . 

The echo of the songs of ihe bird 

Will be one of gratitude B e 
For the privilege 

Ot viewing once more 

The boundless field, - 

With chance, at least, to glimpse 

Pink Héwers , . 
Alive beside my city's | 

Garden wall °° 
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* - ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND INDIA : 


CULTURAL RELATIONS* 


9 " 
BHUPENDRANATH DATTA, A.M, (BROWN), DR. PHIL. (HAMBURG). 


. THe MiTANNI'QUESTION AgDel^pi, 
. LJ 


OW we enquire about the Mitannians who interest us mos} on 

: account of their lenguage and religion. The Mifanni country 
was situated on the upper Euphrates. In 1907 the Orientalist, Hugo 
Winckler, statéled the learned world by deciphering a *tablet whith 
contained a treaty drawa in 1360 B.C. between the*Kings of Mitanni 
and the Hettites. In this taklet he discovered the mames of four 
Vedic gods algng with ten Babylonian, gods. The gods invoked in 
* this tablet are Varuna (u-ru-v-na or a-ru-na). Mitra? and the 
Nasatya twins (na-sd-at-ti.i-ia), and Indra (in-da-ra). Thus’ the gods 
who were so long considered to be purely Vedic and Indian, arè now 
found to be worshipped in Asia Minor ! Indra is -suspected ' tobe the 
Andira of the Avesta, and though formerly he has been regarded bys 
the Indologists to be peculiarly Indian, yét, later, he has been dis- 
covered in the Avesta. Now his international character is revealed by 
being worshipped in the Mitanni in the same name as gn India. 
Recently another tablet has been disfovered at Boghaz-Koei 2 which 
dealt with horse-breeding' and it contained odd numbers of Aryan 
numerals, We have already spoken alfout it. From the reports of 
the investigators we ge? the information that the kings of Mitanni 
had names—Sutarna, Dasratha, Aréatama, These * age good Aryan 
names. Further, aeclass cole warriérs existed at Mitanni called M arianna. ° 
It suggests comparison with Sanskrit marya, young’ men, heroes.3 

The abovementioned archaeological discoveries. have revolutionized 

the ideas about the Néar Eastern peoples of Hettite and Mitanni King- 
doms. But before*these far-reaching epoch-making discoveries took 
place the opinion regarding these langwages was different. P. Jensen 
basing on the then discoveréd grammar of the Mitanni language 
called it in 1801 as having distant relationship with Sumerian- 
Akkadian, and ' with EHlafhite-Kassite language groups, as well as with 
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* Continued from our last issue. 

e 2 H. Winckler, M. D. O. G, XXXV, p 
2 Forrer, Z. D. M. G., LXXVI, pp. 250 E 
3 Moret, “ From Tribe to Empire," p. 941, 
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Alarodish. He further said, ‘that a relationship with Semitio-Egyptiin 
or Indo- -European, language groups is unthinkable.! 

Again, F. Bork'in “1909-12 speaks of ‘Mitanni having relations , 
with Chaldaean, Hettite and Arzawi.? Further he says, that it is 
d link in the chain eof the North-Caucasian languages ; :3 on the other- 
hand, jt Sows oyammigical hum lexical relgcions with old South-east 
Caucastc and. WaMite langusges. Again, ths peculiarities of all these 
groups are to be fouftd ein “the Mitantti language. But it is neither . 
North- Caucasian nor South-Caucasian Janguage. It is rather a 
transitional egroup of independent nature.,, As regards ‘its relation 
with Elamite, there are soine contagt besween both thé languages.” 

. But we*ave already seen that the recent ‘opinions, of the philo- 
logists is that Mi$anni is am Indo- European, language of the satam 
group. The numerals, the names of the gods and the kings are 
clearly Aryan, and Childe says that. ud “they ere very nearly pure: Indic. 
Certainly they are much more nearly ` akin to Sanskrit than to any 
of the Tranign dialects that: ater constitute the western wing of the 
Indo-leanian family.” | 

Tho ?ndologist: "Prof. "Noble of ihe Berlin Univer sity once told the 


epresent writer ‘that seeing the contexts of the language and its 
"grammatical structure, Mitanni .Janguage cannot but be said to be 


Sanskritiq. Again, as Forrer. has pointed out, the numerals of 
Mitanni Janguage as discovered in the abovementioned tablet, shows 
affüniéy with post- Vedic Indo. Aryan languages of Prakrit and Pali than 
to the Sanskrit. 

Thus basing our researches*on the reparts of recent investigations, 
we arrive at the conclusion that Mitauni ts aft Aryan language of the 
Satam branch, and has got affinity with post-Vedic Indo-aryan dialects. 
_° In this investigation of ours we havh found an Agyan language and 
names, ef. kings bearing Aryan names in the “Mitanni kingdom. The 
archaeologists have further found out that the Tellel-Amarna tablets 
mention, the nanies of Aryan princes In Syrie and Palestine also— 
Biridaswa ` of .Yenoam, Suwardata ef Ke. lah, Y*sdata of Taanach, 
Artamanya, of Zir-Bashen and others. 5 These personal names sound 
more Indic than Iranian, the Sanskrit A4$1a or Asva (horse) is discerned 
in the above name like the name of a king in the Ramayana 


* 
l F, Jensen, “ Vor Studien Zur Entzifferung des Mitanni " in Zeit-schrift fur Asyrio- 
logic undverwandte Gebiet, 1891, p. 64, « 


2 F. Bork, " Die Mitanni Sprache ” iu M. D. V. C., 1909-12, p. 6. 
3 Ibid, p. 7, 18. 


4 Q. Childe, op. cii., p.19. è 
5 Cambridge Ancient History, TI, p. 381. 
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Ywoanaswa or Yuvanasva ; this suffix stands in contrast with the old 
Persian and Zend Agpa, e.g. Gustaspa. , So ihe  Mitannian and 
Palestinian Arta though having’ many pirstlsla in’ the later Iranian 
onomasticon like tha Persian Astaphernes. Yet Arta as Sanskrit Rta 
was known to the Vedic poets, and such names as Rtuparna (Persian 
Artaphernes ?) *showed it.being used as *a core ponént of e personal 
name in ancient India. E ‘ 
Thus, so far can be gleaned about tke Miei péople. When the 
names of the Mitanni gods were first. deciphered, it not only aroused a 
curiosity in learned circles ; a lively discussion also followed ir the trail 
of ihe discoverys Herman J acobi frst announced tBat “these five gods 
not only occur in thé Rigveda, buf they are grouped together here 
precisely as we find them grouped in the Veda. In my opinion this 
fact establishes the Vedic character and: origin of these Mitanni gods 
beyond reasonable doubt. It appears, therefore quite flearly that in 
the fourteenth entury B.C. and earlier the. ralers of Northern Meso- 
potamia worshipped Vedic gods. "The tribes who .brought the worship 
of these gods, probably from Eastern Tran, must. ‘have. adopted this 
worship in their original home about the 16th ‘cenitity. At that time, om 
then the Vedic civilization was already in its full perfection. “There i is 
doubt as to tht nationality of the Kings of Mitanni. who worshipped 
the Vedic gods....In two articles Prof. E. Meyer! fully recognizes the 
Iranic character of these names, and at the same time he is ‘of Opinion 
that the Vedic gods were,native godg of the tribe from which the rulers 
of Mitanni descended.. ES supposes, therefore, that the tribe was a 
member of the still undivided Aryan, branch of. the’ Indo. Germanic 
family, and that their gods, were Aryan pods....If we assume the 
15th century B. C. to be the starting point for the differentiation of 
the Aryan branch-into tbe Indjans. ‘and the Iranians; e we should . be 
obliged to place: the Rigveda as if nów stinds à cgnsidérable dime after ” 
1000 B.C. I venture to thinks that few scholars withgut- prejudice, 
consider the great religious, social and historical. fhanges: which happen- 
ed between the Rigveda and*the rise of Buddhism, will be prepared to 
accept so late a date for the Rigveda. Therefore, since Ed, Meyer’s 
theory-. leads to consequences inconsistent with the facts of Indian his- 
tory, thust we not reject his theory of the Aryan origin of the Mittani 
` gods ? And mast we hot. insist that it is highly improbable that the 
undivided Aryaiis should have wofshipped 6'(Surias--sun-god of the 
” Kassites who” conquered Babylonia in 1760 B.C.) gods just as they 
e 


2! 


1 Ed. Meyer Sitz, K. Preuss, Akad-der Wiss, 1908.. 
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' sveda, when the Iranians retain only 
, _ .-ifély changed the character of the rerraiging ones ? 
~~ “ How, then, can it be explained that añ Iranian tribe worshipped 
Vedic gods ? I assume that the tribes in question (Kharri ?) came from 
the east or Iran. There, as we know from Rigveda, Vedic culture once 
prevailed. > And these tribes, being neighbours | and perhaps subjects of 
Vedic wibes who (tad reached a higher level of civilization, adopted the 
Vedic gods, and thus Dr&ught fhe Vedic wership with them to their*new 
homes in Mesopotamia. “Probably the entrance into India was barred 
to them? because at that time the Vedic peorle i in Western India was 
at the height of its"power, and accordingly th3y migrated towards* the 
West...I knoy this is but a guess, but it accounts m the’ facts better 
than any other I cay guess.’’? . 

In answer to this eater of Jacobi. H Oldenberg says: '' Meyer 
does not find hére Vedic gods but Iranian gods,? identical with those 
of the Vefla in consequence of the kinship of Indians anf Iranians. To 
me this view seems most probable. '" Then he says that, “ under the 
writing of the Zarathustrians we discover the clear traces of a more 

ae ancient text which very closely resembles the Vedas. If I am right in 
this, the question whether these gods that belong to pre-Avestan Iran 
&s well as to. Vedic India are more.. likely to have come to*Mitanni from 
India...or from Iran proper, will, at least with some probability be decid- 
ed in favour of Tran, if we only look at the too.’’ Further in a footnote 
Oldenberg * says "By derivingethese gods from,-Iran rather than from 
India we may possibly account for the absence: of Agni." 

Again, J. Kennedy* says: The Mita-ni chiefs preserved traces 
of a stage somewhat, but not much, earlier than that of*the Rigveda. 
The Aryans of Eastern Iran and Bactria were in this stage when the 
_ Mijanni band parted from them some. dime between 1800 and 1500 
B.C. and ,probabl y soipe eonsiflerable fime after *he oui date." 

s Other Tudologists entered the lists, and  Pargiter 5 and Sten 
Konow? who follow Kicobi, definitely aecep;ed jhe Mitannian gods 
as Indian and ascribed their introduction iñ North Mesopotamia to a 


1 Such a thing is possible vide the Hymn on “The Battle of ten kings" in Rigveda 
where it is mentioned Sudas, a king of Central Punjab stopped incoming of five tribes from 
the Western Frontier. 

E 2H. G. Jacobi, “On the Antiquity of Vedic Culture '* in J. B.A.S., July, 1909, pp. * 
i "n 

3 H. Oldenberg, in J.R.A.S*, Oct, 1909, e 2 l 

ig. Kennedy, ibid. 

: Pargiter, *' Ancient Indian Historical Tradition." 

6 Sten Konow, '' The Indian Gods of the Mitanni.” Publicationsg of the Christiana 
Indian Institute, No, 1. é 
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tNbe of Sanskrit-speaking people from the Panah: On the other hand, 
Hüsing ! agrees that the dynasts of Mitanni wexe Indians, but Indians 
on their way to India, as he opines that the stage of the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period must be laid north of the Caucasus. On the contrary, 
winternitz? says '* It is a fact however, that this e particular grouping 
of the gods...can be traced only in the Yeda. «For this reagon, I agree 
With Jacobi, Konow and Hillebrandt in cansideringsghese gods, to be 
Inditn, Vedic deitieg and that there is* no, poSsible justification for 
any other view. We shall have to assume that.. -there must have 
been isolated migrations | back to thé West." ° 

* Coming toranthropology, y we find Haddon sayiħg “ The Mitanni, 
who were probably Armenoids and "certainly not ‘Aryans, S occupied the 
country about the Belikh and Khabur tributaries, of the Euphrates, 
but they wete dominated by an aristocracy of horse- riding Kharri 
(? Aryans) who had an Aryan’ theology, the differenfiation however 
between Indiat and Iranian Aryans nie not yet taken pface, they 
doubtless came by way of Azerbaizan’’?- But Von Luschan, sees in the 
blonde Kurds living on the mountains of thé Euphrates valley to be 
the descendants of the ancient Mitannians who dbout 2000.B.C. went om 
eastward towards India ! According to him, the blonde Kurds a and their- 
probable forbéars * the Kharri or the Mitannians were a N orth- European 
people nowadays called ‘‘ Nordic.’’ `> But the historian H. R. Hall 
declares the Mitannians to have been Aryans **who must have been of 
the same stock as the Kagsites."? He acaepts 1400 B.C. as" the period 
when Mitanni was existing as à Kingdom." This- brings us to the 


question of the Kassites about whom we have already spoken. 
s 


Inpo- MITANNIAN QUESTION. 

In an ethnical survey of the ancient. peoples df *he Near East 
that are mentiond here, it is’ &o be found that besides similarity * 
with language, other ethnieal traits as wearing of “the pig-failj and the . 
custom of urn-burial and chariot race, and perhaps the fourfold way of 
life in common with*Persia qnd India as suggested by Ramsay, these 
peoples had in common "with the*Aryans of India. Besides these, the 
Mitannians wotshipped the same gode with the Vedic Aryans. Perhaps 
the Kassites worshippéd some “gods that were likewise common with. 


1 ising, “Velkerschichtengn alten Iran in M.A.G.W., XLVI, p. 210, 
2 Winternitz. “A History of Indian Litersture," Vol. f, p. 306. 

3 A. C. Haddgn, ' The Races of Man,’ M 102. 

4 Von Luschan, “Races of Western Asia” in J.R.A.S., XLI, pp. 2192-8, 
: H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East,” P. "929, 

Ibid. 
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the Indo-Aryans. All these prove their cognate relationship with tife 


- Indo- Aryans. But the Mitanni question isa mosi striking one as i16 1s 
most similar with the Indo-Aryans. ' 
In the beginning we have spoken about ‘the Mitanni question. 
Some see in them an offshoot of the Indo-Aryans ; some see in their 
gods the répresentgtives of the.undivided Inde-Iranian Pantheon, hence 
the similarity of, th8ir names with the Vedie ones ; some see in them 
Indians in the making? While fme anthropologists like Haddon sée in 
them an ‘Armenoid people “dominated -by an, aristocracy having Aryan 


theology 3 Again, other writers like’ Von Luschan and Childe see in 


them blonde Nordics on their way to india across the Caficasus. — * 


. But mnos& of these hypotheses are built >m the supposition that the 
Indo- Europeans or Aryans had been a, Nord c blonde “people, hence the 
branch that settled in India must have’ crossed "the Caucasüs, and on 
their way towards India, founded :. the _Mitenni Kingdom. Hence it 
seems, théy see an Aryan aristocracy ruling over the nafive Armenoid 
population.» This Hypothesis i is built ón ‘the similarity of the words of 
the Mitanni language and the gods . "with the Sanskritic ones. But 
" - behind: these similarities lies an iniportant h:tch. According to Forrer 
“ghe numerals - in their ` phonetié composit.on sound like a post- Vedic 
Sanskritic language like Prakrit than: Vedic -anguage. } 
In that case, the’ ‘Speakers of this lanzuage must be post- Vedic 
ones. As the: Mitanni ‘numerals are neitaer pre-Vedic nor Vedic, 
+ ' rather,post- Vedic; . there muy be aepossibility shat the theses of Jacobi, 
l Pargiter, Sten :Konow, Hillebrandt and Winternitz have. Some 
substantial values. But those’ who oppose this view argue that 
history does not record of any migration from’ lndia towards the West. 
On the other hapd, Pargiter relies on ancient Hindu tradition which 
. says that a branth of the: Lunar race called the Druhyas went outside 
India in the land of the ‘‘ Miécchas.’’ Regerdirfg this outflow of the 
Indians, Pargster says, ‘‘ Indian traditidn lsuzgests a reverse origin for 
the Iranians which is ‘finguistically tenable, which ,harmonises with the 
Boghazkoei tréaty, and which can account'for their language and reli- 
gion.''? Whether the tradition of the Mahabharata that the Druhya 
tribe migrated out westward in the land ef ihe Mlecchas. e, true or 


nob, some European investigators of tke nineteenth century “Drought 


out startling news about the existence of a Hjndu coldrfy in Armenia 


in Christian period of her history. Thus a Kennedy, *' ihe existence 


1 E. Forrer, “Acht Sprachen der Beghazkoei Inschripten”’ jj ; Childe, fp. 19-20, 
9 ht TX 
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of an ancient Indian colony in Armenia: is well known to Armenian 
scholars but Indianistg have paid, little atteption to it. We owe ‘our 
knowledge of it to Zenob; a Syrian and a native-of Glak (klag)...Zenob, 
was the. companion of St. Gregory, the illuminator on an idol-smashing 
tour through Armenia, about the year 304 A.D, By St. Gregory's 
command he wrote an , aecount of the, * expedition ‘to his «Cappdocian 
brethren, and in it he gives a lively account of theeglluminatey’ s little 
war" with the Indian, idolaters' of Tar8n gDeitn). Zenob's history, 
pornos originally in Syriac, has come down to us in an Armenian 
.version.'": Regarding this history Kennedy further says,. ** Two Indian 
Chfefs fled wettward with their clans and found shelter with Valarshak 
or Valarsaces, the first Arsacide monarch of Armenia 949-127 B.C.). 
Valarsaces bave them the Canton of Tarôn for,a residence. In the 
neighbouring town of ‘Ashtishat: the p&ntheon of all the gods of Arme- 
nia, they set up replicas of the jdols they had worshiped in India...we 
hear nothing more of these Indi: ns until St. Gregory appéared with 
900 men to overturn their: faith.’ "The Indians. were . overpowered... 
Zenob gives us various deta: ls” about these Indians. They were black, 
ugly, and long-haired. The long bait Was a sac cted badge. They MUSÍ cem 
have abandoned in great part at- leasf, their native „speech since they 
used proper names like Artzan.: „They ‘remained. a separate people, 
although their chiefs had become connected i in some. Way; probably by 
marriage, with the neighbouring chief of Hashtiankh. d dar 
Kennedy thinks that “‘tbis tribe came from the Indus Valley.” 

‘This strange history of an Indian settlement 'in a seems 
in many respects to have bten a “repetition of the Mitanni history. If 
it has been possible for &n Indian tribe to found a colony in Armenia in 
the second century before Christ, why will it not, be possible for an 
Indian tribe to do the same iuestill môre anterior period when tubes 
were always 1 in motion.? I "e. 

Here, the süpposed date of the Vedas stand in oppesitfon to this 
suggestion. According to soine older Indologists ‘and: some, anthropo:o- 
vical writers of present day; the dale of the Rigveda is fixed ‘somewhere 


9 
1 T, Kennedy, “ The Indians in Armenia ® J. R. A. S., New Series, Vol. 35 : 1-2, 1904. 
? The foHówing bibliography of the subject will testify that this fact bas been noted 
by other schSlars as’ well’: 


‘ 1, J. Avadak, J.A S.B. , Vol. V., 1886, p 881. P 
2, E. Prudhofafne, “Bist oire de Daron par Zenob de klag’’ ‘Ia Journal Asiatique’’, 1863, 
p. 401. 
3. V. Langlois, " Collection des Histoirians anciens et modernes de” l'Armenie," Paris, 
* 1867, tome | p. 836. . 


4. M. J. Sett, ** History of the Armenians in India" ’ 1897, 
5. Emin, ' ‘R&cherches Sur le Paganisme Armenien", Paris, 1864, pp. 30:31. 
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between 1200 B.C.-1500 B.C. ; some even go up to 2000 B.C. And the 
date of appearance of the Ipdo-Huropeans tiey fix within that “date. 
Hence the appearance of the Mitanni people, at least its ruling class 
on the upper Euphrates, by 1400 B.C. seers incongruous to them. 

. But according to Jacobi ! the date of the Rigveda WOIOEO up even 
to fourth amd accordinge | to B, G. Tilak ? sit would go up to sixth 
millennjum B.C. Winternitz ds right in saying that the date fixed by 
Max Müller is drawn afbstzaxilf; these dates havq no data behind fhem 
for their assignment. He"gives the . probable date to be the third 
millennium B,C.” By reading the Rigveda cng finds the people to be, 
in chaleolithic stage of civilization, and a corsiderable tfme has el&ps- 
ed before trangformation of a pastoral tribal society. to an agricultural 
society with rich (Maghavan) -and respeciable (máhakula) families, 
hereditary kingship and class (Varna) divigicns with capitalist develop- 
ment, and hereditary priesthood could have evolved.* Also, considerable 
time has efpsed before the reminiscences of the tribal góds as apotheo- 
sized great tribal kings or great men have bsen lost.5 The internal 
evidence of the ‘Rigveda will negative’ the date arbitrarily fixed by Max 

Müller and others. "Hénce, within the span cf time going up to 38rd or 
4th millennium `B. C. the wandering of an Indo-aryan tribe from the 
Prindukush side is not an impossibility, especially when such a thing has 
happened in : 3nd century B.C. But the procf of the Mitanni question 
and its connection with the Indo- Aryans lie in further investigations 
and explorations. Here, we will elese our ixvestigation by pointing 

out the fact that with Anau as the apex ani Koban, Kuban qn the 
western side and the Indus Valleyein the Hast, there has been one cul- 
tural complex. If ‘‘ Mahenjo-daro and the Indes Valley Civilization ” 
has shown cultural gonnections with, Mesopotamia, we have seen, that 
there have been, Ninguistie and other cultural copnectiogs between India 
and Asia Minor. Hense, it cannot be denied that Indo- Aryan India 
had relations^with Indo-European or Ary$n Naar East: But the exact 
nature of this relation {s to be further investicated, eand it is a great 
theme for the future which will open, a pew vistą to the scholars. 


e a To be continued. 
e 


hA bad 

1 H. Jacobi, *' Uber the Erwahnung voir Sonnep finisternissen in Rigveda ' " ja .Sitzb 

k.b. 8. w. Prague, 1885. 
2 B. G. Tilak, “ The Orion." 

3 Winternitz, op. cit., p. 258 g 

4 Vide N. G. Bandyopadhyaya, “Economie Life and P-ogress in Ancient India ` 

5 Vide discussions in Yaska's "Nirokta'"and in "Mrhabharata/ whet the Vedic gods 
are described as deified men (Santiparva, Ch: 208) ; also ses discussion about itin Dr. G. 8, 
Basu’s “ Puran Prabesh ” (in Bengali), pp. 18-14. 





THE IDEA OF. RELIGION 


Pror. LEOPOLD VON WIESE 

z The emery, id Dad t. * . 

. œ "E. Ss E : 
UE all individual weligiohs stands the idèa” ‘of Religion. It is its 
tenet that human life has not its last significance and meaning 
in the framé of this visible and transitory world, but, thatethe aim of 
this earthly existence lies in a destigation beyond it, which our intel- 
lect cannot grasp. We know nothing seizable about this “destination, 
we rather are dependent,on faith, presentiment, and on an only insuffi- 
cient interpretation. Such defective interpretations are the contents 
of the individual religions. oe 
Out of the knowledge of such imperfect certainty of these inter- 
pretations the doubt arises as to whether the transference ef the essence 
of human life into a metaphysical realm may not be an error originating 
from feebleness Since from haughtiness and selfishness we may not 


— 


be willing to , regard a bare earthly and ever imperfect existence as e 


worth living, we may not help inventing an ultramundane’ significance 
of being. Therefore not seldom the modern world has as trend to 
consider as a more dignified conduct to renotince an aim of life which, 
indeed, may be deeper and*nobler thafi every earthly one but seems to 
be too improbable and unintelligible: To-day there isa tendency 
totally to transfer the significance of hutnan existence into the earthly 
world, indeed, not often *into the sphere of the individual man, but 
mostly into the great social structures, particularly into he nation, the 
people and the race It “may not be nevessary, in order to make tHe 
individual more unselfish and high-minded, to trantfer the: » essence of 
existence into the supernatural world. The great sociaf'g generation- 
structures, outlasting enillenniuins, are so constituted that the«faith in 
them evolves the safme ethical power as the religions do.’ The advan- 
tage of such a worldly and political cogvietion, compared with a meta- 
physical religion; is iis greater aay From there a greater veracity 
may arise. 
Indeed, to- day the faith m a supernatural world .is, not in the 
same degree superseded by a materialistic individualism (like in the 
nineteenth century) as by the deification of social institutions, It is 
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obvious that in this way the individuals are more forced into the ser- 
vice of social tasks and community life than by any other system. The 
utilization of personal powers for the - purposes of the state and the 
people makes great progress thereby. The disadvantage, however, of 
this change lies 1 in jhe fact that all social structures ever remain im- 
perfect artd that pone ean ever engender the sublime power of Divinity. 
Thougb we may ever totalby grasp the who'e power of God, we realize 
that all socia] institutfóv,econfpared withthe power of God remain 
feeble and transitory. Sdcial structures canrot be perfected, when they 
pass off for Jast values and last airhs, excert Only when they serve as 
vessels for God's will and when they enjoin themsetves a religions 
mission whieh cannot be derived fróm natural forces, but from the 
manifestations of Religion. = 

What concerns the individual in the matter of a purely earthly- 

social aiming may satisfy the intellect for a short while because of the 
greater. fangibility of the ends. : Besides, the deprecfation of human 
personality to a mere mean tool, created for the service of earthly 
social gtructures, makes him inwardly poor, narrow and hard.  There- 
fore, algo, his social value becomes diminished, and the great social 
" structures, grown.to very centres of ethical life, are gradually reduced 
-ein efficiency instead of i increasing it. Even the advarfttage of greater 
clarity proves. delusive, because the social structures lose their signi- 
ficance when they become self-sufficient. 

We realize that none of these interpretations of life—the religious, 
the social-earthly and the individualistic-materialistic—can be totally 
understood in a purely rational manner and that none of the three 
attempts can be self-sufficient. We are always.dependerft on faith and 
presentiments. It is erroneous to think that we shall gain more 
clarity by transferring the centre of existence, into the realm of earthly- 
social life. We merely betome weaker. Vital fortes stronger than 
death are “fob ever only those of Religion. 
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A. CLARION CALL 


(Srnvantu visve amrtasya putrah). 
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SRÍSCHANDRA VEDÁNJABHÚSHAN, BHÁGAYATRATWA, B.A. e 
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At dawn of Time, neath Hegvei’s eatfopy, 

Calm reign’d serene in solemn majesty ; " 

O'er Earth's fairgface black.Nescience spread her weil ;° 
Etern'ty spied: up rose from Earth a wail. " 


When lo, amid the massive sylvan gloom ' 

That did in muffi'd sombee silence loom, | 

Sequester'd, lone, in holy Hermitage, | 

In mystic mood sat hoary Orient Sage.  , E. 
] 


His vision flash'd across the jetty pall, * e 
In ecstasy he cried out, '! Hark | ye all, ,. 
Sons of Immortal Love, hark ! I havé Seen. .. - 
The Shining One beyond the blinding screen. — ^ , 
Cognizing Him aléne, Earth's creeping man e 
. Doth soar in Love and Light, Etern’ty sean, —— 
And o'ercome hatred, sin, and 'Death's sharp sting, 
And reign in Blis$ and Joy as Creation's King." 
eue n x? . su t^. 


e * w e 
a . » 
e 


The Jidan lifted... „An effulgent Light i Lom 
Beam'd forth on spellbound Earth, and allwas right. 
But brute Prifie heeded not. And clash of steel . 
Hath exil'd Love, and stagger’d Earth doth reel. 


* o m. " 
Ye noble Sons of Ind, awake, arise, 
And hold your own, reflect, and realize 
The one exalted mission of your life 


That is ebove all cavil and all strife ; 
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. And preach the Seer's Gospel old sublime, ~ .. 


And spread it.far aad wide from chime tp clime. | 
And tell all Mother Ind doth droop : ho more: 
She wields the Sceptre as in days of yore. 


$ 


e 
e 


e Ye Winds that.hover round Himaliyan heights, 


* Go watt the news abroad in roaring flights ; 
And rolling: Seas , Droclaim from shore te shore 
‘Old Tad shall build her Empire evermore. 
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NATURE. STUDY ITS : PEDAGOGICAL 
IMPORTANCE 


* 
E PRAPRULLA KUMAR Bost $ T s 


+ 
(Department*of Botany, Calcutta Univetsity y. D 
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T is a fact becoming more evident every "day that success in any 
. .undertaking depends largely. on the accuracy of the information 
that one has ori the problem ;,it is also recognised all over the world 
that school ‘education: should be Sroadbased and have a amore practical 
bias. In fact, thé aim of such education should be to prepare the stu- 
dent for the general problems, which orne has to face in his life. It must 
be calculated to develop the powers of accurate observation, indepen- 
dent thinking Und self-reliance. It should increase the physfcal fitness 
of the child, aim at the use of the body as an instrumente for dealing 
with physical objects, and develop dexterity in ‘the. adest sense of the 
term. , " 

There are unfortunately two main defects in the ond outlook 
of the educated classes of our country—the habit of identifying bool? 
learning with knowledge, and negligence. in. the observation of, and a 
general indifference to, external nature., Experience i in the past has 
shown that a restricted» educationein thé ordinary school subjegts has 
tended,to make the child from a village home not only dissatisfied with 
country life, but has inculc&ted in his mind a disinclination to appren- 
tice himself to trades ‘involving - a.certain amount of manual labour. 
This, if the influence be not soen corrected, resulig in an undesirable 
influx of youths jo towns. They seek "employment i in sedentary OGCU- . 
pations. Many authorities claim that one of the chief causes of rural 
depopulation is that the childrén are not properly educated ‘to fit them 
for country life. Besides, there are a number of other circumstances 
which have caused the.child from the village to become estranged from 
country life. "We can try to remedy these trends by broadening the 
lines of education, and by teaching the child to appreciate the gifts of 


. nature, which form his whole ehvironment. 


Education is not a jarocess of pouring information info a receptive 
mind ; its purpose is to mould the mind so that it can adequately adapt 
itself sane environment in which it is placed ready at once to spin 
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gossamer webs and forge iron hammers. Such education, if properly 
imparted, would lead to a better understandinz of the problems which 
these children will have to fece afterwards. ^, 

The ordinary child grows up, passes into youth and manhood 
without any real coception of the wealth of nature. He recognises 
blades of gfass, flqwers,* plants, trees, „theif fruits and the birds that 
nest on them, the tooks that-stream out of tie village with the strange 
fish and tortoises that peep eut Sf their wattry homes. But he has no 
idea of the cauges of the srowth of plants, the functions performed by 
their various organs, how soils and rocks are fogmed, nor even of the. 
chemical composition of such an article of everyday use as water. In 
all probabilityebe has also but little conception of what the atmosphere 
is made of, and of itssimportance to animal and plant life. Give the 
child some insight into these wonders, and his mind will immediately 
open out to a new world of romance and reality. He will appreciate 
the wealth*of his surroundings and will consequently take a more intel- 
ligent interest in his occupation. He will not become imbued with . 
the idea that man lives in the real sense of the term only when he parti- 

-~cipates in lb the gaieties and frivolities: assoziated with modern urban 
^. lfé: It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to see that the education of 
tte largest number of children.is in conformity with ‘their normal 
natural- surroundings. It is essential for this purpose to introduce 
courses on Nature Study suitable to country life, in elementary 
schools, with such demonstrations as are possisle in different localities. 
The object of the nature study course is to interest the children in 
the plants and animal life round their homesteads and in the adjacent 
fields ; to teach them the simple facts of nature ® such as that the plants 
resemble living. anjmals, that they feed and breathe in order to grow 
and multiply their kind. Such? a study, cawefully - -aonducted, would | 
develop the powers of observation and comparison and lead to indepen- 
dent thought. e Nature study takes things ai hand and endeavours 
to understand ihem. Tt trains the eye and theemind to see and 
comprehend the common things qf life. The res&lt is not directly 
the acquisition of -scientific knowlgdge, but the estabfishment of a 
living sympathy with everything one come’ across. The child always 
loves nature: and if we should havé the power and the proper 
method of interesting tbe pupil in the stuey of ‘‘ NATURE " we 
would considerably broaden his ,sympathies, multiply his points of . 
contaci with the world and thereby deepen his life. 
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¢ [n this way we should try to introduce ‘the facts and tasks of 
every day life into the schools. Such a study would inculcate in tbe 
boys a spirit of sympathy with the commonplace, develop a sense of 
dignity of labour and of humble duties. We need not let our work 
degrade us, no matter how lowly it may be. For instance, when tke 
children have an opportunity to see that the teacher himself * is keenly 
interested in gardening and is not above working in“ghe school. garden 
himBelf, it will tend tọ raise ¢heir respect far manual labour and for 
the profession of agriculture and farming; which is, at thè present 
moment, usually thoughf unworthy of he serious attention of an 
edufated man óf our couniry.. Again the school teacher himself will 
find that eboigenden brings him, into closer touch with his pupils qnd 
this will at the sarhe time greatly d the dn indifference to 
external nature. 

The task of gardening “Involves (a) certain: manual operations 

such as diggifig and preparing the ground, making bed$ for seeds 

tc. ; (b) observation of proper spacing of plants, construction of hedges, 
their symmetry or otherwise ; (c) perception of the. growth of «plants, 
the shape of leaves, etc. These sensory and motor’ “operations involve -™ 
a certain emotional relation with the task of gardening: - Hence the 
pupil is brought in close touch firstly with. motor, secondly sensory and 
finally emotive relation with the environment, Thus the agricultural 
or horticultural factor becomes the ruling idea in the mind of the child. 
This is evidenced by the prevalence of agricultural metaphors and 
allusions in peasants’ songs and poetry of all. countries. 

It is also very well knewn that nething binds people more closely 

together thañ co-operative physical. activity directed to a common 
purpose. The secret of the solidarity of group- -life frog the elementary 


‘to the complex ligs in thjs fact. . The *oyalty to the school and «the 


college, found so often’ in the British and American schoojs, eis; to be 
sought in the team-spirit on-th® play-ground. Nature eStüdy is cal- 
culated to induce tegm-spirit, probably less spectacular, directed to a 
quieter environment. ‘The object and the result are likely to be ihe 
same—a greater group-spirit afnong the students and a greater sense 
of loyalty to the schoal. These are the goals that all educational insti- 
tutions should cherish and strive to attain. 

Thus we*find that Nature Study is likely to serve two main 
_ purposes of education in the present stage of our social history. In 
* the first place, lures the growing mind back to living nature which 
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n s its secrets only to those who s(.«'i; in a spirit of friendly 
solicitation. "The social trend that has weaned the *gpirit of the race _ 
from its age-old love for its fields and pastures, its village streams and | 
shady groves, its spreading peepul trees atid flowery creepers, must be 
cadled back to its traditional and normal habitat. This should not 
be regarded as a „prosaic task of hortjeultmral training but as the 
mantra that calls tye slumbering sympathy with nature which is the 
historic possession of ofr fase, fb life. Secordly,, the motor, Sensory 
and emotive relation with the land makes the intellect specially orient- 
ed to thé agriculture. processes. “Jush as the musician ‘learns to. 
discriminate the tones and cadences of mysic, the mind oriented” to 
agriculture feds more meaning -in * the processes o: Nature than we 
ordinarily find. . 

There is a perpetual process'of give and take between the living 
organism and th& nature that nourishes it. The biologist discusses 
this tyoe Sf interaction in the science called Ecolofy. We must 
interpret the ecological relations in a broader spirit. The ecological 
relation obtains not only with the living body and the nature but also 

--with the mind. - Natüre study completes this process of give and 
take between the whole of. human personalisy and the environment 
id which man lives.’ ‘In this manner, it restores “the relation 
between man's total life and nature. It re-astablishes the ecological 
balance which the modern trends of urban life ruthlessly break up. 

It Js important, however? to consider in this connection at what 
stage of our educational curriculum we can best introduce a course on 
Nature Study. Obviously this. cam be done eithér in the upper classes 

- of primary schools or in the lower classes Ot secondary Schools. To 
achieve any success in this direction steps should be taken in the 
. first instance to* provide suitable teachers fop stich schools, as there 
is the ob«ioqs necessity that the teachers themselves shall have to 
become proficient in such teaching. Arrangements should be made, as 
circumstanges permit, Tor short courses on '* Natuwe Study '" for the 
teachers themselves, such course being galoulated, to e@uip the teacher 
for this work. Residence in an agricultural farm for a “period and a . 
short vacation course at one of the Eixperlmenial Stations and at other 
biological institutions will have the advaniage of acquainting the | 
teacher having greater power of, and adaptability i in, ‘interesting the 
pupil in their ‘studies. Then again, education in the lower schools . 
should be so remodelled as to develop the natural instinct of the child 
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/ . 8nd,should, therefore, be of such a practical character as to fit the 
. pupils for technical. pursuits, including agriculture, as: well as for 
.literar y and commercial pursvits. Text-books ‘should | be written in a 
manner so as to deal with’ familiar subjects in simple language and 
object lessons should be freely used in these. The general tendency to, 
write books on scientific treatise in a technical style thust “nacessarily 
be abandoned as these smack “saly of the lectpre room and the. library 
, rather éhan of the Soil and othgr products eof Natere ;—~fhése become 
more scholarly than practical. A spirit of directness and simplicity 
- should dominate such literature and they should discuss only cemmon 
| thingiein a plain way in order to present science in & Simple and practi- 
cal way. : t€ > 
The present state of primary schgols in villages is not very 
satisfactory and therefore requires thorough  overhauling and re- 
orientation. Until this is done and the quality of teachers improved, 
e one cannot even ethink of introducing Nature Study in these The 
secondary schools are a little bester staffed and the number of pupils in 
these is comparatively smaller. It is, therefore, possible to introduce 
Nature Study as a subject in she secondary schools: in this province, 
as soon as a sufficient number of teachers could be trairfed for the 
purpose. Forturtately the authorities of the "Calcutta" University have 
already made some provision for teachers in secondary schools to 
undergo a short course of training in the general principles of biological 
and other scientific subjects so that they, couldgmpart elementary scienti- 
fic knowledge to their students. This is a step in the right direction. 
It is tus that the problem discussed, above is not a simple one, 
nor does it admit of an easy, so.ution. "But I firmly believe that a 
good deal can be done towards solving this problem if only we should 
be able to hold up the high ideals of thoroughness, system and order 
in our curriculum of teachthy. . I$ is, therefere, most desirable that the |. 
authorities who are responsible forethe educational policy of qur eountry 
should be thoroughly alive to the importance of a wife system of edu- 
cation in a country whose sole destiny rests largely in the hands of the 
cultivators. But the solution o? such’ a national problem does not 
* depend wholly—or even mainly—qn whaf the Government or the Univer- 
sities alone can do ; it depends far more upon what by organized volun- 
- tary co-operation thé people can do for themselves. Let us hope that 
the subject will draw the serious ‘attention df those who have the 


. welfare of the country at hear:. 5 
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(| pue aim of the well^kfown Punjab schema is not to give a vocational . 
traihing in agriculture but to-predispose the students, specially 
those belonging to he agricultural Glasses, vo fheir hereditary occupa- 
tion, to make them realise that agriculture is an honourable proféssion 
and that edecation and skill are essential gor success m i. It was 
expected that after finishing his four years’ course, the student would 
go back to the land with a widér outlook ard would use his knowledge 
to pri the problems which must arise in the course of his daily 
work. d 
no fay as (the curriculum for these schools)is concerned, if: ‘has been 
drawn, up primarily for the benefit of tkose who would take “to farın- 
» ~ ing after leaving. the' Middle Vernaeular school. ie _At the same time 1t 
was felt that it should not be such as to handicap the studenis if they 
desired io adopt some other profession or to proceed to English schools, » 

There are eight classes in the full vernacular school in the Punjab, 
of which "the Sth, 6th, 7th.and 8th are the Middle classes, the students 
taking the Vernacular Fina Examination after finishing the 8th Class. 
Agriculture is taught as an optional subject in the four middle classes 
and has replaced Persian _Whicl has not lean popular in that province. 
Students are taught agriculture four periods as week in te 5th and 6th 

"Classes and six periods a week i in the 7th ard 8th Classes. Much time 
is also spent ‘outside school’ hours i in , prae:igal work) the amount of 
extra tige put in dependifg on the enihusfasm of the individual 
students.” è 3 , 

\The Punjab stheme was implemented j Without any important 
UN (in the U. P. 24d ( One of thé recommendations was that 
agriculture should be introduced as a compulsory subjeet in the selected 
vernacular ‘schools which, in the first. instange, should be '* those 
which are situated in tracts whicheare -— cultivated or in which 
there is & large ratio of occupancy tenants. i ki 

{One of the resolutions accepted at the Agricultural Education. 


Conference held in Calcutta on the lta December, 1924, was as 
: ; 
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follows :—'* That it is desired to reconsider the present curricula of 
country schools above the primary standard in Bengal so as to 
introduce the experimens of teaching elementary agriculture combined 
with practical work in the field. ( Accordingly the Punjab scheme 
with certain necessary modifications e was s§inctioned in 1927 
and introduced in this provance in 1930. ) MEt was stateti by the Bengal 
Education Department that whije it Was. not ingended. to give those 
students who would undergo this specifil" kind of instruction a 
vocational training in agriculture, it was expected that they would be 
led.to appreciate the importance of agriculture in their etonomic life.. 
Ct w was also anticipated that the rugh to colleges among those who do 
not possess the necessary aptitude for higher educatióh would be 
checked and thus the problem of unemployment "would be rendered 
less acute and that those eduegted to ‘the Middle English standard 
would not feel much hesitation # adopting agriculture, the hereditary 
occupation of many of them. ; While the students of these schools 
would not be carefully Gaines agriculturists, it was leopéd that as 
the result of this training, some of them would not only go Wack to 
the land but, what is more, they would be in a position” ¢o utilise 
the knowledge they had gained to solve those agricultural problemse 
they would have to face in the course of their life as farmers. Let us 
try to find out to what extent these expectations have been nealised. 
The scheme referred to above provided for the trainjng of 60 
teachers in batches of 15 gach year rdtruited both from High Eaglish 
and Middle English schools. A special.class was opened for this 
purpose at the Dacca Government Farm in 1928. The training of 
the last batch was finish8d in January, 1938. Those trained teachers, 
who are engaged in teaching agriculture and are» mecommended by 
the Director ofe Agriculture, * “get a „Special monthly allowaitee 
of Rs. 10.) — e 
‘Government makes an equipment grant of, Rs. 520 to a school 
fora garden measuting half an acre, and of Rs. 2,000 for a 
farm measuring 5 *acres. ) ( (Schools . which incur a loss)on account 
of the working of their farms and gardens (are given grants 
the maximum being Rs. 100'for a farm and Rs. 20 for a garden. 
. These grants are made only on the recommendation of the Director of 
. Agriculture. ; . 
. As Middle Vernacular schools ‘axe tending to disappear in our 
province (the experiment is being tried in Middle Englsh and High 
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English schools. Roughly about 80 per cent. of the former *and 66 z 
per cent. of the latter ar situated in rural áreas. In the selected 
schools, agriculture is taught for four years efrom Classes V to VII* 
of High English schools and in Middle English schools from Classes 
"V and VI with a two years extension course. The arrangement is 
to teach ‘the’ ful High Englfsh curriculumein the extension classes of 
the Middle English schools, g and at the same time, to give the stu- 
dents an agricultural tr aifting. Provision has been made to give special’ ^ 
financial assistance to 16 selected Middle English schools, to enable | 
them to be develaped into a special type of agricultural educational 
institutions, the essential condition being paal they would never ` 
be converted into High English schools d Thee estimated cost 
of the scheme was Rs. 19,650  non-recurming, and , Rs. 27,040 
recurring.  . < 
‘In the three or four Middle English Continuation Class schools 

the writer visited, he found that the authorities had, as the result 
of starting tleese classes, to engage three extra teachers to take charge 
of these classes.) (The Government grant referred to above covered 
the salawies ef two of them, .while the salary of. the third teacher 
was expected io. se met from the special fees realised from the 
students studying in. the Continuation classes.) (But.as the number 
of such students is always small, at least the number was small; 
in the ingtitutions visited by the writer, (and moreover as very few 
of tlee students pay full. fees, the"other resottrces of the school have to 
be laid under contribution to meet that part of the salary of she third 
teacher which is not covered by the fees received from students of the 
Continuation classes. ` , The necessity of emfloying the third teacher 
is due to the fact that i in the ordinary agricultural bias Middle English 
* fthool, the teacher of agriculture hag to give 8 peeiods per week to 
this subjects whereas in the Continuation Class. "Middle English school, 
he gives 20° periods, to agriculture: besides supervising the practical 
work ofthe students. ` , His services therefore cannot be utilised for 
teaching any other Bree and a third teacher has thus to be engaged 


for this work. s 
{In those High English schools where ¢ericulture is taught in 
four classes, viz., 5th, 6th, 7th and Sth, the teacher,of agriculture has 
to teach his subject for 20 periods per weeleand alio to supervise the. 
field work of his students, He is therefore unable to do any other 
work. '* Government, however, does not give any grang, It seems only . 
e 
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just that these schools should get a grant sufficient to meet the salary 
of the teacher of agticulture. The writer has visited very, few High 
English schools with agricultural classes attached to them: He found 
that all those he visited had gardens and not farms. All the plots 
seemed badly kept and the general cendition father ansatisfactory. 
The students of agriculture did not get ^ sufficient, fumber of periods 
and a sufficient amount of practicale instruction pfobably betause the 
teacher of agriculture had to teach. other® subjects as well and was 
therefore unable to devote.bimselt exclusively to his especial subject. 
In order to improve the quality of the teaching in* these schools, 
Government will have to make grants for meeting the salary of the 
teacher of agriculture. = : 
(The teacher of agriculture has beén given a trial since 1980, and 
the time has now come when it is possible fo judge whether the 
system is worth continuing. eLooking into records’ we find that in 
1934 when fhe last batch of teachers had been working for one 
year, instead of 60, there were 56 such schools with’ 3,003 boys 
undergoing instruction in agriculture. Of these 26- weré Middle 
English and 30 High English schools. -Only 15 oni ef these 26 
Middle English schools had Continuation classes.. Jj The total area 
of school gardens and school farms measured '219'4 acres, It has been 
stated authoritatively that in about 25. per cent. i these schools, that 
is to say in 14 of them, (work was’ being* done '' very | satisfactorily,” d 


-in about 50 per cent. of these, that i is, to" say in. 28 of them / werk was 


kę 


being conducted satisfactorily. ” Y while the. work of 25 per cent., 
that is to say iñ 14 of these was noi*ill satisfactory. |: 

(In 1935 there were 51 schools of which 25 were High English 
aud 26 Middle English schools. 16 out of these «26 -Middle English 


schools were maintaining twe .Contiituation and 9 oné Continufition== 


class. The total number of-students of agriculture ine thése schools 
was 3,084 while the total area'of school gardens and farms was 216 
acres.) (According &o the report of the Director of Agriculéure, in 16 
of these schools the progress ,was “ excellent," in 13 it was 
* good ”’ NAM in the remaining 22 it is described as '*' fair or 
indifferent.” . ' 

(In 1986 the number of schools had gone down to 49 with 3 ,043 
students ündereonié inséruction in the theory and practice of agricul- 
ture.] The total area of school farms and gardens had shrunk to 
141°68 acres. : Tt has been -said that only in about half a dozen 
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instances were:the school gardens and farms worked at‘a profit? No 
authoritative statement is dvailable as to the Standard of efficiency 
attained by the different schools. . 

The following facts, however, may be inferred from what has 
béen stated above and from departmental reports published from time 
to time both by the Dizector “of Agriculturesand the Director of Public 


Instructton, Beng&. Š . : 

{ Government has been *'ompelled i in some cases to stop its special 
grants as the Middle English schools which had given an undertaking 
to specialise iñ the feaching of agriculture were changed into High 
English schools. } . 

C Some ofthe schools enjoying (bs special facilities referred to above 
had to be replaced by others as they were unable, to show satisfactory 
progress within a reasonable time.) For this the responsibility must lie 
either with the authorities or the teachers or with both. 

E The writer has visited some of these special schools and the im- 
pression he*hasgathered about them from what Le has seen is that the 
authorities of many of these institutions lack initiative as they prefer 
school gasdeng to school farms though by operating the latter they 
<ould obtain a grant which is about four times the grant allotted to 
school gardens. dt has seemed to him as though both they and perhaps 

the guardians prefer what may be called playing at agriculture in the 
shape of gardening regarded perhaps as a gentlemanly occupation 
rather éhan actually getting down fo the soil ih the way the ordinary 
cultivator does. This is also proved by the fact that some «f the 
school gardens and farms axe batily kept. “As all the schools have not 
been visited by the writer, what has been sted above cannot with 
justice be said te apply to all schools of this type. 

= °° The' writer has also observed that im at least some of the schools 
he has ‘visited, attendance at the agricultural classes is not very 
satisfactory. This is gpecially true of ‘practical field work. It was 
urged thas it 3s difficult to induce the students to*lo field work after 
school hours which again proves dis. contention that many among 
us whether authorities, teachers om students, are not faking up the 
subject seriously but are merely playing at it, } He has, however, 
heard of one school, which he has not as yet visited, Where classes are , 
held almost all through the year in, the morming, the hard manual 
work in the fields being done in the afternoon. This was done after, 
obtaining the formal sanction of the Divisional Inspector of Schools, 


— 
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This practice may easily be extended ‘to other schools A the same 


type. 

( Another difficulty which has all signe stood in the way of the 
successful working of this scheme is that no work is done in the 
garden or farm during the holidays which often coincide with a time 
when labour in the fields is absolutely essential. 7f. (Seeihge that these 
are schools of a special type, it would be easy fo haye the holidays at 
times comparatively unimporfaitt agriculéurally. ` e Alf édticational insti- 
tutions in the hills follow a some what similare plan by having & very 
long winter vacation and practically no summer or autumn «vacation. 
At ‘the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, ther@is a similar adjust- 
ment of holidays. All that would tbe necessary to changg the system 
now in force'womld be to secure the permission of the Education 
Department which, in View of these special circumstances, should not 
be a difficult matter. ° g 

‘Some of tleese’ schools voluntarily gave up the grants either because 
they could not afford to engage the services of specially trained 
teachers of agriculture or because the services of such teachers were not 
available On account of the financial depression, in many cases 
parents and guardians have been unable to pay the tees regularly 
with the conséquence that the school authorities were unable to keep 
on their staff the specially trained teacher. In other cases, heavy cuts 
had to be made in the salaries of all ‘teachers, the result being that in 
some instances teachers with specjal agricultural training’ to their 
credit transferred their services to institutions better off financially.) 
This they could do easily ae primarily they are teachers of school 
subjects with® agricultureqas the second string to their bow. It is even 
stated that some of these schools were without their agricultural 
teachers for a considerable portion of the year, : . 

(According to the* Governnient communication, dated he 19th 77 
December 1927, the scheme provided for training 1) teaphers annually 
from January 1928, Of these 10 were to be Geputed from Middle 
English and 5 frogn "High English &chools. One would naturally expect 
that these teachers after finishing their training would join their schools, 
to do which would also be to their “interest as they would draw an 
allowance of Rs. 10 per month for teaching the agricultural classes/ 
` Another inferefce one would be tempted to draw would be that 
of (the schools having agricultufal classés not less than 60 to 
* 66 per cent. Would be of the Middlé English and 84 to 40 per cent, 

» ; 


* 
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of the High English ER . What we actually find is that the 
High English schools with agricultural classes are tending to grow 
in number at the expense of Middle English schools of a similar type. 
This undoubtedly proves that both students and their guardians , attach 
more importance and value to High English than to Middle English 
education, and’ also” perhaps that instruction „in agriculture which is 
studied as an optional subject is not given the weight to which it is 
entitled in view of its imperíanae in our téqnomic life. / . 
'According to a recent official réport issued by “the Punjab Govern- 
ment, the ehildrén after finishing their course at these Middle Verna- 
~ cular schools are qfite capable of intelligently understanding amd 
solving the agygicultural problems they have to meet in their*fields? The 
writer has very serious doubts as,to whether a simila» claim can be 
made with justice with. regard to eather the two-yéar trained students 
of the Middle English school, or even of the four-year trained students 
of the special Continuation class Middle English or High English 
school. ) Admitting that our curriculum is practical in its nature, our 
students do not appear to have been trained in a sufficiently practical 


, way. ( (The am of neither the Punjab nor the Bengal scheme is to give 


vocational trainifig in agriculture. Still the Punjab is turning out 
useful agriculturists while we are unable to either make them en- 
thusiasts in Nature study or serious. students of agriculture. Surely 
something is radically wrong ayd it behoves us to make an attempt to 
set it right Without further delay. ie 
There is not much doubt that it spite of the popular vehement 
protestations in favour of agriculturg and the, rural life, the majority 
have only a theoretical liking for it. The lure oF profitablee sedentary 
occupations is still very strong. Only economic. ‘reasons. will drive us 
„pack to the land Jor our living’, always: provided that by that time we 
“have “not grown. quite: unfit for the hard' work demanded to wrest one’s 
living from the “soil. We should be thankful for the work already 
done in improving seed$, agricultural implements, ete., matters which 
the writer bas discussed elsewhere. The scheme unde consideration, 
whatever the criticisms that may be urged against it, is ary instance of 
the desire of Government to develop ‘yet another way of earning a 
decent livelihood. A 
/ A serious defect of the scheme as it is in operation*at present is 
that some schools.have. beeħ equipped with half-acre gardens and 
others with five-acre farms, The’ effects of the financial stringency 


* 


(In the farm, 
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felt in other departments have “been Fesponsible for unsatis- 
factory arrangements here also. The writer recognises tbe very impor- 
tant fact that the capital grant made by Government for one school 
farm is almost sufficient to equip four schools with gardens and 
further that the annual grant intended to meet the loss incurred for 
working a schod]| farm is,enough to meet the deficit for «five school 
gardens. The real question is whether it js wiser to subsidise _ institu- 
tions which are not meeting fully the Taquiremests of "the province or 
whether it is better to have fewer properly equipped and. financed 
institutions which are cal lculated toemeet our needs. ^ A 

“SIF the students of these special institutions are, jin the language 
of the resolution quoted álready,/t8 be taught '' elementary agriculture 
combined with practical work in the field,” it can be done only in a 
farm of some size eqvipped with, bullocks, ploaghs and improved 
agricultural implements., In*our province, knowledge of and instruc- 
tion in animale husbandry are " conspicuous by their absenge. Then 
again ib is only in a farm that all the boys can have individual plots 
on which to grow different crops in the different Seasons of the 
year besides a general! plot for all the students. where, as they work, 
they learn the growing of crops on something near tite stale which 
they will havè to adopt-if they take to agriculture*as a profession. ,° 

“So far as school gardens are concerned, the most important thing 
which may be said in their favour is that both the capftal and the 
recurring expenditure tobe incurred fox maintaining them are very 
much lower.” The strongest argument against them is the fimited 
scope they offer for imparting an all-round agricultural training to the 
students. (Segetables apd flowers may be grown in them and perhaps 
grown both satisfactorily and profitably. But the farmer of the future 


is nof. likely to. . depend" on them éxclpsrvely to eatn'a decent living.” 
the" students enjoy oppertunities. of growing fodtiér =u 


grasses, making silage and artificial manure—things whieh cannot be 
done on a comparatively extensive scale in the school garden. ‘The 
storing of farm yard manure in properly protected pits «ic.» also fall 


under the same category. . 
(Tt has been observed more th&n once that the student almost 


always shows a inarked disinclination for manual work which is 
perhaps subceomsfiously regarded as degrading. Digging and hoeing, 
sowing and harvesting as condueted in the school garden are not 


* calculated to bé as effective in charging this attitude towards hard 


ll * l 
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physical toil as actual ploughing, laddering, etc., which can be gone in ^ 
&farm equipped with pullocks, ploughs, etq. At the same time, ib" — 
has to be admitted that jf expenditure stands 1 in the way of a quick . 
expansion of this system, the institutions may, in the first instance, 
.be provided with gardens and, later on, if their work is found to be 
satisfactory, they may be ‘encouraged toedevelop their gardens into 
farms,” (n the District Board , Agricultural schools in the Punjab, 
preference was at fir8t eigen o the school garden probably bec&use it. . 
was felt that the obligation to "meet deficits during experimental 
stage would not be very heavy.) {The writer, however, is: strongly of 
opinion that the Better way is tó select good sok "which reallf aim 
at the imparting of agriculturfl knowledge to their students, to 
provided them with the right type of teachers and ‘to equip them with | 
farms. ) In this way the benefits accruing from the system would be 
apparent morb quickly than by adopting the policy of the gradual 
development of the school garden into the school farms e 
(So far as the type of agricultural teachers trained under the 
scheme referred to: above is concerned,] we should remember that 
primarily ghey are teachers of subjects included in the ordinary curri- 
culum that is to say they are teachers of subjects like English, Bengali, 
^e Mathematics, History, . Geography and so forth. a is, therefore, 
natural that they should concentrate on the teaching of these subjects 
and also that their efforts). whatever their value, (will be ordinarily 
directed fo acquiring ‘proficiency. eand skill jn teaching these subjects. 7 
[There is also the very important contingency that in the eyes of the 
authorities of ‘the. educational elnstitutions | they serve, their "value as 
teachers will be assessed, by their _ SUCCESS ing teaching these non-agri- 
cultural subjects. J The natural consequence of this state of things is 
that higher simportaince is attached to their success as teachers 
of ordinary subjects r&thet than to their ° success as teachers of 
agriculture. , All these facts tend to lower the prestige of agriculture 
both before students*and ‘the public: as.compargd with the ordinary 
school subjects. 3 (It follows therefore that both the teaching as well 
as the learning of agriculture. suffer by. contrast) (The riter has been 
informed by a very highly placed "officer of d „Education Department 
that many of the teachers have taken the special agricultural course ' 
at the Dacca Farm not so much because they have &* taste for either e] 
learning or teaching agriculture às because they are desirous of enjoying - 
the extra allowance of Rs. 10 per month which is drawn by them l 


.* 
a 
e * * 
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. from tite Government grant for teaching agriculture in this special 

type of schools.) It goe$ without saying thaffone cannot expect that 


' the teaching of agriculture will be attended With that enthusiasm and 


efficiency which are necessary ‘for the success of this scheme so long 


as ibis conducted by people whose prineipal inducement is such a 


small pecuniary reward. Eos attaining thif mueh- "neede improvement, 
we have to select teachers'who have areal “taste fore aertcultufe and 


"who will take up its tesching because they ye 2 "There does not 
, appear to be much chance fo» the success of this scheme till these 


special schools are manned by teachers of the above type. 7° 

(Then again to make the schemg successful, we require a sufficient 
supply of trained. teachers. | The scheme provided for 60 teachers for 68 
schools. It is not therefore possible to fll” up vacancies caused by death, 
resignation or transfer. As stated, above, some of these trained teachers 
are teaching in schools without amy agricultural classes to which they 
have transferred their services on account of better pay and prospects. 
In a number of cases, the vacancies referred to above hfve been 
filled up by passed students of the Dacca Secondary Agricuttural 
School. It is reported that these have all. proved’ thair “worth as 
practical instrugtors. It has, however, to be admitted that as their 
flair is for practical agriculture .only,.-which is what one expects in 
students of agriculture, and lacking as they do. in practical experience 
of teaching, they have not proved equally Satisfactory as tegchers of 
ordinary school subjects. (It is therefore felt’ that. in case “this schfeme 
continueseto be in operation, arrangements should be made so that 
some more men should undergo instrucfión" in the Pacca Agricultural 
Schoolán order to have a constant but moderate supply of teachers of 


' agriculture who,-at the same time, “are qualified: te be teachers of 


(0p 


Middle English an& High English schools. 2 l l r 

(Tie writer. how ever, 18 confident that the measure eof.” Success 
attained would be greater if the clairs of agricultyre both® theoretical 
and practical, asa shbject ‘of ‘the school curriculum, obtains more 
generous support : and if, for this «puxpose, teachers of the above type 
especially fitted for this work both by etheir personal inclinations and 
their training are employed in these special schools.) (So far as the 
remuneration paid wo them is concerned, they should enjoy the same 
grade and salary as the tefchers of „ordinary „school subjects) The 
public as well as the students must be made to realise that the 


-position and statys of the teacher of agriculture are in no way inferior 
a 
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to the position and status of the teachers of other subjects. It,mdy 
be that to do this, Government will have to allote more liberal grants 
and no hesitation should ebe felt in finding money for the purpose. 
‘The teaching of agriculture is such an important matter in a+ country 
preponderatingly agricultural, that no money spent for this purpose 
can begegárded as wasted. a v P s 
“At epresent, te scheme is ,1n operation in both Middle English 
and High English school e próbah)y becduse Government desires to 
ascertain whiqh of the “type of schools would be more suitable. The 
writer has wsited some of these schools and talked with their teacherg 
-nd students and has also met tbe local public. , Tbe impression he 
has gatheredleads him to think that it is not always possible to frame 
ihe time-table in suoh a way in: High English Schools as to give the 
required number of periods tô agriculture. j:As matters stand at 
present, the ultimate aim of every student of our High English schools 
is to pass the Matriculation examination and then to pfoceed to higher 
studies. ; (Qf course (this aim is realised in only a few cases but, as we 
all knaw, the efforts of both students and their guardians are all directed 
towards jhe attainment of this object.) On the whole “the writer 
believes that if agriculture has to be taught for the purpose of equipping 
“he students for it as their profession, it would be better to confine 
its teaching exclusively to the Middle English schools and to make 
its study compulsory. Toe have it in High English schools for this 
purpoge would be to place*divided aims before the students.; Neither 
they nor thei parents will be able to decide what they should do, 
and the consequence may be an aimless drifting from one to another 
subject, the chances being that they willefall victim to the claims 
of a purely literary, but economically valueless education. On the 
other hand, if*the object is the creation of an agricultural outlook, the 
classes may, be attached to the Middle English and High English 
schools. “Better arrangements in th& different directions mentioned 
above wijl have to bé made if the scheme is to att&in an even moderate 
measure of success. . 


( According to the original plan, "the above schéme should have 
been re-considered in the light of experienoe after it had been in 
operation for seven years. |l should therefore have been taken up in 
1936., The publie bas not been informed as to what has been done 
to give effect to this ‘matter. It was at that time assumed that not 


less than 50 per cent. of the Middle English students who had 
e 


6 
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studied, agriculture would not go up for higher education. No official 
- information is available as to the number who received agricultural 
training for full four years ja Middle English schools from 1980 to 

1936, the number who "have and the number who have not gone up 
for higher education and; most interesting of all, the number who 
alter this four “years’ training have adopted agriculture as«heir pro- 
fession. ) The writer has made enquiries in, various uarters, He does 

not pretend that the information he leas is either accurate or that it 
covers all the schools yon have worked under this scheme during 
the period 1930-36. But the general conclusion arrived at as the 
result of his enquiries is that judged from the putely practical point æ 
of view and'regarded as a ‘mefns of popularising agrjpulture as a 
profession, the scheme has proved an absolute failure,» ‘Tt is time 
that Government redeémed its pledge to review the scheme in order 
to give i$ a more practical "shape. Ihe Committeé appointed to 
consider the s¢heme should consist of a non-official independent 
majority drawn from all communities—men who take à vital interest 
in the agricultural prosperity of our province and not of figure- 
heads who will not be inclined to advocate a bold, forward 
programme. This should not be made a party aceon or else the 
work will nof be done satisfactorily and to the ulfimate benefit of ous” 
country. 

Perhaps the reader may not agree, with the  writer's views 

regarding (the practical utdity of the kind ef agricultural training now _ 
imparted jn,-the, Middle English and High English schools where in / - 
-his opinion. it his “not achieved ang measurable degree of success. 
Its utility," ‘Tf, any liessin the useful work it might do by calling forth 
the liking for an agriculi ural life which might other "wise lie dormant 
or unsuspected jn the students. ; "Soe far as facts 80, the writer 18 
extremely doubtful as fo whether hither tô it has had this effegt to any 


appreciable extent. In the find] analysis, agricultural training of the ™ 


existing type is omy an alternative to outdoor ‘games and is useful as 
it tends to keepe the, student out of doors and provides him with a 
healthy occupation. )In the "writer s opinion,/it would, under the 
. existing scheme, be more than sufficient if the students of agriculture 
, in these institutions learn eneugh to beautify their surroundings by 
the cultivation Of flowersgand it would add much to the attractiveness 
. of these schools if the boys were taught how to grow country vegetables 
for their own use. ) He is, however, compelled to state that not even 
: - 
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this is learnt by the students as a class. They only play. at agriculture. 
Very few of them are rgally willing to do the hard physical work 
inseparable from agricultural operations. To be absolutely frank, it 
seems to the writer that as yet we have not been able to develop an 
agricultural mind, that as à nation we take interest in agriculture in 
only an extremely, amateurish Way.) . f. ° 
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INDO-BRIFISH. TRADE’ RELATIONS 


Hon. Mr. NALINI RANJAN DARKER. 
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THE EFFECTS or THe Orr£wa TrapreAckuimenr. 
e 
* 


IHE Trade Agreements concluded at Ottawa in 1982 between India 


L . and the United Kingdom and several British colomies have been 


given a trial for more than four gears. 


when an intelligent and critical survey of the results shofild be under- 
taken in order to determine whether it ts at all desirable to conclude 
a new agreement with the _U. K. ‘to replace the old one and if so, 
how the new agreement should be shaped in the light of the results 


obtained: 


e. « Ld 
The success or otherwise of the agreement can be best 


evaluated with reference to certain tests relating toeIndia’s trade. 


The following are some relevant tests which, for the sakeeof con-. 


venience, if not of accuracy, may be laid down in this cognéetion :— 


(i) whether India’s export trade has registéred a definite exe 


pansion without entailing any undesirable diversion of 
trade which is likely to react unfavourably in the long 


run ; " R à : 


(1) whether as a result of the’ Agreement - India’ s non-British 


(111) 


(iv) 


customers have definitely . reduced: their offtake of Indian 
goods by raising tariff walls or other trade barriers ; 

whether iida s favourable trade balance has positively 
increased to the: exteht af her requirements in connexion 
with" her annual “payments poems her foreign obliga- ~~ 


i tions ; E] + 


whether, the terms of the Agreement*are such as to leave 
little or no scope for India to extend 19 non-British 
conais any prefêrential treatment so as to promote 
better trade relations- with those countries. 


Before procegding to apply these tests to the results and judge 
. the success or otherwise of the Agreement, we may summarise the 


Working of the Agreement. 


.-India's total annual a exports to the U. K. increased with 


During the four years 1932-33 to 1935-36 - 


The nous has now arrivee™=—« 
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some fluctuations, front Rs. 37 to Rs. 50 crores, while the offtake 
by other foreign countwes advanced from Rs. 96 crores to Rs. 105 
crores during the same period. In preferred goods, the share of the 
U. K. moved from Rs. 30 crores to Rs. 37 crores, while the share of 
foreign countries registered à graduated decline from Rs. 65 cores in 
1982.88 “to Rs. 58 (rores in 1934.35, Iw non-preferred goods, on the 
other &and, the British share moved from Rs. 10 crores in 1981-82 to 
Rs. 11 crores in 1034.38, ewhfte the offtalte of foreign countries régister- . 
ed an advance from Rs. 37 crores to Rs.,47 crores during the same 
period." Frem these fignres, two esnclasions can be drawn: firstly. 
vam that India's export trade with the U. K. has definitely expanded? and 
secondly, hat some diversion of" trade in the preferred articles from 
other foreign counteles to the U. K. has taken place. As to the first 
inference, we should guard ‘ourselves against the fallacy of post hoc 
ergo proper hoc. For the improvement in the export has been no 
more than would be natural to expect during a phase of economic 
recovery when both the demand for raw materials and their prices 
showean upward trend. Besides, the fact that tea alone accounts for 
about 5.rores of the total increase, although the volume of tea exported 
e to the U. K. dechned over the same period, should be taken account 
"of. As to the second inference that diversion of trade has taken place, 
i& should be evident from the figures that while during the period 
from 1982-33 to 1984-85, India’s exports to the U. K. rose both in 
the epreferred and non-préferred groups, eher exports to other foreign 
countries increased appreciably in the case of the non-preferred articles 
but declined heavily in the caseeof preferred articles. 

We may also examine the .trend of trade with regard to some 
important articles of same, s exports in order to clarify the position 

=» * better. " Q^ . " 

1.* Tea.—1ts mawia ub theodos ut TH articles helped to 
swell the value of trade in this categofy to a respectable total, the share 
of tea iy the. increage being equal to that of all other articles combined. 
The operation of the preference on tea synchrenised with other im- 
portant factors such as the depreciation of the rupee $n terms of the 
Dutch currency and the Tea Restriction .Scheme. Against the 
improvement in her position in the British market ig to be set a slight 
deterioration in other countries. : $ 

9. M anufactured J ute.—India improved her position in the 
United Kingdom while other countries lost their position in the British. 
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market almost completely. On the .other hand, Índia lost "ground in 
other ‘foreign countries such as Germany, U.S.A., and Argentine, 
mainly owing to the*competition of European countries which were 
ousted from the British market. I 

3. Lac.—Here the total consumption of the U. K. showed a 
precipitous fall in 1935 with a corresponding declirfe.in India's exports 
to that country. ID $ Ai : . 

4. Linseed.—Nature rathey thar tariff preference helped India 
' during 1933-34 and 1934-35. Owing to » smflfor production the export 
oflinseed from Argentine fell heavily. Argentine has since again 
increased her exports while those from India have declined. 


5. Coffeg.—O wing to the severe competition from Costa. Rics 


and to some extent also from Kenya India’s position did nof improve. ° 

6. Hides and skins, oil-seeds, oil-cakes, teak and other hard 
wood, pig lead, groundnuts, woollen carpets and rugs.—India’s ex- 
ports to the JJ. K. increased jn respect of all these commodities. 

India's import trade statistics show definite improvement in the 
relative position of the U. IX. Although other factors, e.g, the depre- 
ciation of the sterling, particularly in the initial stages, helped Eutland, 
there cannot be any doubt that a large part of the imprevesrent was 


due to the tariff preferences granted by India. «While the U. K.’s e 


share in India's import trade expanded. from 36°8% in 1932-83 io" 


10:695 in 1984-85, the share of other foreign countries declined from 
55°4% to 50°6% during the same period. ° 
We thus find that India's exportS to the U. K. have TE, 
by a few crores of rupees. The larger part of this improvement has 
no doubt been, due to a rise in the^ pre of India’s exports and to 
an increased demand fêr India's raw’ materials resulting from the 
economic recovery in the United Kingdom, . ee 
By itself the ineproventent dots not amount to a cohclusive proof 
of the advantages obtained by India from the Agreement. Further, 
against this improvement should ‘be set some losg, in the exports of 
' preferred ° article? to other foreign countries. “Tt is, therefore, not 
the magnitude but the paucity of etha results achieved which strikes 


one most. . 
It has been suggested with regard to the articles in which exports 


io the U. K. heve either remained stationary or have decreased only 
slightly that in the absenc@of the Agreement India's position would 
have been worse so that the Agreement might be said to have had 
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at least an ** jnsurancelvalue." * It is very difficult to prove or disprove 
such a thesis. Attention may, however, be drawn to certain pértinent . 
general considerations in this connection, In the absence of any direct 
or indirect tariff discrimination against Indha goods in the U. K. 
which, for reasons to be explained shortly, was never a serious possibility $ 
there is, little reüsop to &ssume that India's poxitien relative to that 
of otfier countries in tite British mark&t votild have been worse but 
for. the Agretm®nt.. i. follows that the Agreement could be sald to 
have aņ insurance value only whtre U. Ks stationary or even decreas- 
ing imports Have been accom paniejl by an’increase in India's percentage 
share of the totaleBritish imports or, in other* words, by an improve- 
ment in per position relative toe thàt of other countries. But such 
Cases are few and of coinparatively little significance and then, to some 
extent, even this relative improvement in India’s position may have 
been due toa relative deterioration of her position in foreign markets. 
Judged by this standard it would séem reasonable £o conclude that 
the insurance value of the Agreement was not very considerable. 


LM 


On the Contrary one could say with much greater reason that 
the Agreement had & definite insurance value for England iu the Indian 
market. Dtring the years of the depression the competition in the 


e Indian market fôr manufactured goods has been particularly keen so 


that in the absence of the preferénce it ‘would have been very difficult 
for Brithin io maintain her position. The official reports rightly 
emphasiged that ‘ the imports from the U. K. would normally suffer 
more than the cheaper. imports from other countries. This, disadvan- 
tage to U. K. would have been, much greater had it not been for the 
preference which. enabled the U. K. to compete on aa favourable 
terms with the cheap imports from the other countries.' 


From the above analysis $t should be clear that, eepplying the first 
two ad the following conclusions can be drawn. 


(a) HS agreement has enait in some expansion of India’s 
export frade7with the U. K. but not to the extent anticipated. 

(b) The expansion of Indfa's* exporis to the, U. K. involved 
some diversion of trade from other countries to the U. K. 

(c) As the import statistics signify, in many directions India 
seems to have given much more than she received, “specially in view of 
the fact that the Agreement in its present form has seriously affected 
India's trade with other foreigr countries, s 
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"Itemay be noted in this connexion that the fact that India’s 
exports to certain fordign countries were chécked by tariffs and other 
trade barriers was the owtcome of the preferential treatment given to 
British imports in the Indian market as against imports from other 
non-British sources. In other words, the preferenjial treatment lo 
British imports "worked indirectly agaiztst India’ s exports in ether 
foreign markets, The trends of economic policies, in many cowntries, 
‘especially in the continental? countries, arf gradually shaping them- 
selves as a definite step againet countries with “Gites no strade agree- 
ments have been arranged by them and this situajion has naturally 
been acting to the prejudice of India's trade. > 7 estima 


II. Inpia’s FISCAL AUTONOMY 


Another, vital consideratione which must not be lost sight of in 
negotiating a trade ageement with the U.K. is the need for safe- 
guarding India's fiscal autonomy convention. One of the mam reasons 
why the Fiscal Commission decided to give its verdict agagnsta  . 
general adoption of Imperial Preference was the apprehensias that it n 
would affect India’ s fiscal autonomy. Fiscal autonomy is as valuable e 
and essential to a nation’ S life. as political freedom and India has ^ 
ample experience of the consequences of the lack of both. Since the 
Fiscal Commission reported, experience mas -proved that the general 
apprehension of Indians with regard t$ a policy of Imperial Preference 
was nob unfounded. If descriminating protection has become the 
first leading principle of India’s fiscal pélicy, it is now being attempted 
to make Imperial Prefereifce the second one. The Indo-British Trade 
Agreement of January, 1935, which was supposed. to be ''supple- 
mentary” to the Ouitawa Prade Agreement, marked avery importante „ om 
step in that direction. "The right conceded to the British+ industries, 
of stating their case before the Tariff Board and —posweritig the cases 
presented by other inferested parties may, on the face ofi, laok quite 
fair in principle. fhdeed Canada,has also accorded the same right to 
British industrialists. But the difference in the case of India arises 
from the fact that the Government of India, as past experience has 


im 


frequently shown,es more amenable to pressure when brought to bear 
sby British industrial interests. This danger is all the greater, because 

the difference between the costs of prgduction at home and abroad can 
"n at best be ascertained only very roughly, so that in determining the 
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actual raté ,of: protection it is,bound to play a large part. That the 
Tariff Board in its recent enquiry on the required level of protection 
against British cotton texfiles should come to*the conclusion that India 
required not 25 per eent. but only 20 per cent. duties, that isto say, 
exactly the same Tate which was contemplated in ethe Mody-Lees 
Agreement gives riseeto the suspicidn that the Board was from the 
very béginning inlingd | to "justify the 5 percent. reduction. Wor is 
this suspicion allayed by" the rapidity with which the findings of the 
Boerxd were put into force without waiting for the sanction of the 
Indian Legislature d e 
wom The chief object of the Agreement otg anuary, 1985 which was 
planned and concluded without consulting Indian ,contmercial opinion 
and put into operation without consulting the Indian Legislature, was 
no doubt to enlarge the pr referential advantage for British goods in the 
Indian market and for this purpose tò circumscribe the ptwefs of the 
Legislature in fiscal matters. Certain provisions of the new Federal 
constitution serve the same end and in a more effective way because 
. any arhendment of guch provisions would require the consent of the 
British 3&xrleament. The Government of India and the Indian 
* Legislature ‘‘will* possess complete freedom to negotiate agreements 
“with the United Kingdom or other countries for mutual tariff 
concessione," and it will be the, duty of the Governor-General '' to 
intervene go Tariff policy or dn the negotiation or variation of tariff 
agreements „only if, in his opinion, the intention of the policy con- 
templated is to subject the trade between the U. K.” and Ihdia to 
restrictions conceived not in the-economic interests of India but with 
the object of injuring" ‘the interests of the U. K.” From this and 
what has been stated: already in Bection I, it wil be seen how very 
e Wile powers have beén given, to the. Góvernof- Gener8l in commercial 
matters. * This elasticity of the principle thus formulated for prevent- 
ing discrimingtion agagast British goods leaves India little scope for 
entering mtameciprocal trade arrangements with other countries. 

It is not difficult to explain the anxiety of* the" U. K. to ensure 
preferential treatment for her geods. After the War she has been 
attacked in the Indian market on two fronts. On the one hand, 
India started to develop her industries at an accelerated pace with the - 
result that the market fog certain foreign mf&nufactures was visibly 


1 Report of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee, Yol. $, p. 205, 
2 
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TNI on the other hand, even in this limited. mdrket British 
goods had to encounter increasingly severe competitión from foreign 
countries, particularly,.fapan. Faced with these difficulties the U. K. 
is now engaged in erecting a barrier of preferential tariffs to safeguard 
her own position in the Indian marke, apparently not paying any 
serious heed to the fact that such a policy is préjudiqal to Bs interests 
of India’s consumers art also, of*her industriey . ° 
In the pursuit of this policy thé Fiscal Cenvention was aadh 
found to be an embarrassing “obstacle. In the name of elucidating The 


real eneaning of the Convention its substance has ben thinned down, 


Yet this encroachment on India’s fiscal autonomy, howegemmteverly 
done and eupliemistically put; has caused deep resentment in India, 
It has, more than anything else, served to make the idea of Imperial 
Preference unpopular with Indians. For it is felt *that in its own 
interest the politically stronger party seeks to impose an agreement on 
the weaker. In such an atmosphere talks of partnerships. can hardly 
have any effective appeal to Indian minds. 


To all those who would at heart welcome * sincere co-operation ' 


between the two coantries over a very wide feld of economic life, this 


sary. It bears an evident impress of lack of imagination. For though 
the position of Great Britain may at présent: be difficult in the Indian 
market for certain commodities, there i is, op a larger view, ffo funda- 
mental contradiction between the economic interests of the-two Coun- 


attack on India’s fiscal autonomy appears both barfhful and unneces," 7" 


tries.) " . T 
"" ; 
* 
l  Adepted from lado-British Trade Relations : The Ottawa Agreement and after, 
8 * LIT . . 
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s Af Some and Abroad | 


n è 

Indians fh S. Africa ' . e fi ? e> 

. ig MR * ( i sf " 

Sir Syed Raza Ali adfresse@ a meeting of The Indo-European Joint 
Council of Durban on the industrial position of Indians in the Union. The 
staties quoted"by him show that considerable deterioration of the Indian 
economie positfon has taken place in the Union duxng the last 20 yeare. : 

umm, A keen debate followed the address. i ° 


$ . 
a 


Bihta Disaster ; 

The following communique has been issued : 

The Government of India received a report from the Senior Government 
Inspector of Railways that an accident took place near Biata, on the Bast 
Indian Railway on July 17, 

Im view, however, of the importance of the issues involved, both to the 
public and the Railway administration, the Government have decided to 
institute a judicial eriqufry. ' 

This enquify will be conducted by a High Court Judge. The report 

» æf the Senior Govennment Inspector of Railways, together with all the 
æ felevant papers. will be placed before the High Court Jude appointed to 
conduct the enquiry. 


ih š 
Dr. T. Masaryk Dead ` L0. e >% 
The death has occurred of Dr. T. Masaryk, ex-President of Qzecho- 
slovakia, at the age of 87. — Ji Tow 
All the members of his family, Dr. Benes, President of Ceechoslovakia, 
and Dr. Hodza, the Premier, were present at the death-bed. 
Black flags axe dying everywhere and the whole country is plunged in 


asuirning. ° 7 : 2 


| nut " 
Ethiopia Drops ou®of League e 


Haile Seifffie has informed the League that the E%hiopian Government 
will not be represented at the present session of the Lieafue Assembly, but a 
delegate at Geneva will inform Selassie, if flecessary, to safeguard Ethiopia's 
rights and interests. . 


~ Hae 


*- 


Agreement af Nyon ° 2 a 


The Mediterranean anti-piracy egreement was signed ab Nyon on Sept. | 
14, all Powers represented having accepted the proposals,and already British 
and French warships have started their patrol work. ay 
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The sudden despatch of the British battleship Malaya from Solonika, 
immegiately after the agreement was reached, c E a great impression, in- 
dicating that the Powers mean business. 

At the same time, the Admiralty announced that it had been decided 
that the Catro, flagship o the Commodore cOmmanding the Home Fleet 
Destroyer Flotillas and the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla would proceed to the 
Mediterranean. to join the anti-piracy patrol; while à 'messag» from oe 
states that nine french Destroyers have lefifior the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, ip a.brief speech, af Nyon, emphasiged itist 
nothing was more welcome than the close co- pu ue of all interested 
natiens, whether presentat Nyoneor not. e 

M. Delbos alluded to the prey pus gravity ot the situation, but the 
rapidity with which the Agree had been" reached hag alreddy had .a 
moral effect. e, — 


e M. Litvinoff regretted that Spanish Government ngerchaht shipping had 


biden excluded, presumably because that would be regarded pli ERN 
inthe war. ° 


The British and French Charges d' Affaires say a Rome message, eafled 


on Count Ciano (Italy's Foreign Minister), and presented the Nyon conclu 
sions, 


^ a e 
Return of Colonies ii 


e o 
‘ Europe will never be able to settle down, until the colonial gestion | 
is settled,’’ told Herr Hitler to '' Reuter '" and other foreign journalists in" 
course of an informal talk after addressing a great gathering eftorm Troops 
and Black Guards in the Luitpold arena. UN 


n 
He added that Germany’s colonial claims were not a question, of wiiee. 
or peuce but of commonsense, in which he believed. The question would 
have to be settled one way or the other just as the question oF Germany’s 
equality had been solved. 


'" What we have a mergl right te is dhhi which belonged to ug before 
the War,’’ added Herr Hitler. 


Asked whether it would suffice, if (sten ies Ganas were setin 
order so that,Gerraany would be able to. buy raw materials and sel! goods 


in other colonies, he replied that Germany.’s desire was to own colonies 
under her own flag. 


Asked if it was intended to constructe Hhyal bases i in any of the colonies 
which Germany might acquire, Herr Hitleg replied: ‘“‘ Before you can hav? 
naval bases, you must have a navy." He added that Germeny*never hag 


naval bases in her colonies befor@ the War. Germany's interest in colonies 
was chiefly commercial. ™, 


Asked whether "he thought the pacification of Eur’ vas possible 
without a solution of the colonial problem, Herr Hitler made the reply given 
above. i 


It is understood that Herr Hitler "will refer to the Nyon Conference and 


other foreign questions in his speech at the party Congress at ‘i, - next 
session. e 


Herr Hitler staod  S&luting fog nearly five hours while reviewing 
n a parade of 110,000 Storm "Troops and Black Guards from all d of 
Germany. 
is s : 
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U.S and League | \ : . 


The American Minister in Switzerland, Mr: Leland Harrison. will 
represent the United States«n the Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations on the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

The United States Government has informed the League that if Is 
unable to say to. Whut, extemt it will be able to co- operate with the 
Committee until 4f. is ‘informad with regard to the functions it will be 
expected to perform, 

It if furtlrerssp®cifigd that the*Amegcan Migisser will attend ip the 
same capacity and for the Same purpose as dtd Mr.. Hugh Wilson when he : 
represented the United Stetes in the 71938 Committee on the Manchurian 
Gri « 

Making ah annquncement concerning the League, an observer of.the 

meets Department emphasized : “The . American Government “feels 
constra observe that it cannot take upon itself those responsibilities 
which devolve, from the fact of their ‘membership, upon members of the 


League.’ . . 
% e e 
Dutch East Indies Defence e = 


e e 


Queen Wilhelmina opening the new session of the Netherlands Parlia- 

ment recently, Said that owing to strained relations between the nations and 

. the dimger of international complications, it was necessary to continue 

reinforcing the armies'not only of Holland but also of the Dutch East 
Indies. 

umet ‘An important piece of legislation would therefore be introduced without 
—"lelay. 

The Queen expressed satisfaction at the great improvement in the 
economic life of the country and added that all measures that the Govern- 
ment belieyed would continue to promote recovery would be taken. 

x x e e sae 
Nations’ Naval Strength » 3 
Statistics showing the world’s comparative sea-power? issued by the 
United States Navy Department, place Great Britain far ahead of the 
other nations. * ° . . 
e7 The British’ Navy now aouciats of 285 watships with a tonnage of 
1,216,898«ceqrding to these figures. 


The Unital States comes second with 825 ships of 1,088,830 tons. 
This figure, however, Mfeludes 212 wartime vessels of 214,100 tons that 


are consideresever-age. 9 
After Great Britain and the United, States, the other sea powers are 
ranked as follows :— : 


Japan, 200 ships of 745,604 bons; 
France, 162 ships of 469,846 tons; . 
Ttaly, 206 ships of 896 683 tons; ~% d 
Germany,.77 ships of 147,682 tons. : . 
Navy officials have stated, however, that the figures for Japan, Italy ~ 
and Germany might not be complete. 


. A 
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„The British and United States navies-are compared as follows: 


. D Great Britain ited States 
15 Battleships 15 
6 Airerafft*Carriers E 3 " 
15 Heavy Cruisers In. » 
40 Light Cruisers " IQ 
156. Destroyers ” “gov 5 . 
58 Submarines - : . 64 * = 


These figures do notimglude wayships*ugder cons{ruction. ° * 
s e 


$ V s 
Turkey and Spain not to be re-elected TUE xg ° anaa 
e 2 + T * 
e . . e 
Neither Spain nor Turkey, «who' are automatically ae RR 
League Council, succeeded in . getting. their candidature fofa further 
period endorsed, " The former .wa3’ rejected by 24 votes to 28, while the 
latter secured, 25 voteseagainst 25, but a two-thirds majority was 
necessary. ° 
The Spanish rejection is thought to imply the determinat®n of members 
e of the ASSTEMN not to appear to “take sides in the Spanish war. It is 
now certain that Peru and Iran will be elected, as they are the only 
candidates. The third seat vacant, on account of Chile's retirement, 


will be filled later, probably by Hungary or Belgium. 
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Si-ws and Biews. 


Delegation 9e Education a ii x 
e 

R delegation of the New Educatioa? Fellowship will shortly be visiting 

India. * . — 
The Jeeson i cones of ethree members, namely, Professor °R. L. . 
Zliaeus, Chairman of ethe New Education International Fellowship 
Leder, id Mr. Ernest Davies. Director of ‘Education, Kent, and Professor 
Pierre Bovety Professor of Education, Geneva. e» 
The delegation" recently participated in the regional Conference ei the 
in Australia. The first gentre they visit in«India will be 
Travancore, where they sre expected to spend a few days. 

A Travancore Gyoup of the: Fellowship was formed at a meeting held 
recently in the Training College. Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan, Special 
University Offiger, was elected President of the Feilowship, and Dr K. L. 
Moudgil, Dr.J. H. Cousins and Mr. A. N. Thampi were,glagted Vice- 
Pre-idents, e 


* 
Ancient Indian Metal Lamps 
— 


The un collection of ancient Indian metal lamps has now been 
added to the Travancore Government Museum at Trivandrum. 

— The nucleus ÓOf*such a collection has existed in the Museum for some 

time, butrecently a number of valuable and artistic lamps have been 
added, and arrangements are now being . made for their proper 
exhibition? 

The gpllection is not large, but comprises about thirty different varieties 
of mętal lamps. Itis difficult to estimate thpw age generally, as, in most 
cases, ndéTirstriptions or other evidences have been left on them, but expert 
opinion is that most of them are very old. 

A wide variety of lamps ha% been in use in Travancore temples and 
households from early times, and the lamps. nos on exhibition are a care- 
ful selection of such lamps. They include a 12th century hanging lamp 
of distinctive degigm with an jmageeof Gajalaks hmi on one side and a 

presentation of Sri Krishaa playing the flute, with the Gopis around, 
on the other. A sacrificial peawock lamp of prob&bly equal age, as well as 
wm;wo large festival lamps with many tiers of wicks are included in the 
collection, which also comprises a Romaa lamp presented by Her High- 
ness Maharani Setu Porvati Bai. 

The $cl@ffton of th-se lamps has involved considerable skill, and the 
object has been to form a collectione representative of indigenous lamps of 
Travancore. Some have been acquired with great difficulty from ancient 
Nambudiri houses where they have figured as treasured family heirlooms. 
In afew cases, however, the Museum authorities have been more lucky, 
and in such instances the lamps have been bought from persons who had 
no great appreciation of thei» artistic value. 

It is proposed to add to the coblection from time to time, thus making” 
it representative of Travancore temple and household lamps, the old-world 
charm and appeal of which are well-known. 


. tA 
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et 
Silter Jubilee of Indian Science Congress 

Lord Rutherford will preside over a joint session of the Indian Science 
Congress Association and jhe British Association on the oceasion of the 
former Association’s Silver Jubilee at Calcutta in January. 

The meeting will mark a new stage in the history of the British Asso- 
ciation and will De the first occasion in whieh a wide *epresentative delega- 
tion from the British Association, would sitdn a joifit segsiun wifh agbcdy as 
the Indian Association. The delegation will leave England early December 


and will be absent forska months. ner Ed 
e ("n . 
Dacca University ° K ` . p munt 


e 
"I$ is understood that an election petition has been submitted t ; 

Excellency tHe Governor as Chancelor of the Dacca Universi ehalf 
of Mr. Sultanuddin, Ahmed, questioning the validity of the recent election 
of 15 Mohomedans as members to the Court of the Ufiversity from among 
its registered Moslem graduates. : 

E, * 
Mysore University E 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, whose enthusigsm for 
publie causes is well-known has made a notable addition to the list of his*"7- 
public benefaetions. He has offered the generous sum of Japees twenty  “ 
thousand to the Mysore University to be used as the nucleus of a fund 
starting such activities as will bring home the benefits’ ‘of the University (nmm 
the people at large engaged in agriculture, small trade and industries A m 
to the rural population generally. 

It is especially fitting that Sir K, P. Puttanna Chetty should thus mark 
his long service to Mysore and its University, which but recentl& conferred 
upon him the greatest honeur which it*has it! its power to bestow—eby his 
handsome contribution towards the efforts that are being made for the 
promofion of the happiness and prosperity of the people, especially those in 
rural parts. 

On behaft of the Universtiy of Mysore, His Highness’s Government 
have accepted Sir Puttanna Chetty’s generous donation with pleasure and 
gratitude, . i NS 


e f * i Em. 
Museum a£ Sylhet . ° is iu es 
e 
The Government of Assam have granted a plot of landat Sylhet to the 
local Sahitya Perisbad for the construction of a library "?fMlding and a 
museum. The Maharaja of Gauripu»has donated a sum of Rs. 500 towards 
the x: of thé Parishad for the purpose. 


_7 New School Hours , P 


e 
e 


By changing the working hours in a number of selected schools 
* educational authorities in Travancore*have initiated an experiment the 
results of which are being watched with interest. 
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Ordinarily, school hdrs are from 10-30 a.m, to 4-80 p.m. dn the 
selected schools they haveNpeen changed to 7-30 agm. to 11-30 a.m. By 
this re-arrangement educational opportunities are offered to those to whom 
otherwise they would be defied. Chauffeurs, bearers artisans and other 
workers of widely varying ages are able to yet their schooling before they 
starb their day's work. 

* s l * 
. . . 
e e se bd a d . 


Andhra Arts and Science’ Colle se e 
i . * e e 8 e e ps a 


e * e 
l$ is understood that the authoffNes of the Andhra University, while 
c sidering the question of the revision of the salaries and grades of the 
members*of the teaching staff of Attdhra Univeysity Colleges, for which 
a Committee was “ppointed, are also examining the necessity * and 
Mv of appointing one Principal for ‘both the Arts College and the 
Science Com ge, as an administrative officer without any teaching work, to 
see that the educational policy of the University is estried out efficiently 
in the two colleges. . : 
The name of Mr, C. D. S. Chetti, the, present Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, is mentionéd as the person most likely to be appointed by the Syndicate 
for the Prgncipalship. e 


Pitmamentenary 


e 


The CWenary of the invention of Pitman’s Shorthand comes off 
ses on Saturday, the 20th November, 1987, and it has been decided to celebrate 
semis great event on that date all over the country. As faras arrangements 

in Calcutta are concerned a special Committee was elected at publie 
meeting held on 22nd August 1937. Constituents and Representatives 
in different parts of the Country have been entrusted with local arrange- 
ments for fhe celebration, They have also bgen directed to enlist the 
co-opePatignssof professional associations “wherever they exist, The 
Presidency and Southern States Shorthand Central Asseciation 
in Madras are in charge of edetails as far as South India is 
concerned, '. -— ° 

The invention of phonography has made it possible for speedy 
despatch of busines in the modern world and civilization owes a great deal 
to the inventive genius of Sir Isaac Pitman. Shorthand has opened avenues 
employment to a large majority of the middle cldss intelligensia in 
India andethexefore it is only in the fitness of things that this great event be 
celebrated with due respect. A 

A donation list hameen opened and practitioners and admirers of the 


art are earmesglge@'equestad to liberally contribute so adto make the function 
a great success. > 
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THE SPIRIT OF DESCARTHS A* THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS VF 
PHILOSOPHY * Sed e 
* e. 8 e * 


s e e. : 
In August 1987 the Ninth Intergfifonal Cowgress of Philosophy was 
. - held in Paris, bringing together a number of thinkers from al? DL arr 
world The Eighth Conggess was held at Prague in 1934. and it was 
decided on that occasion that the next Congress should Se held in Paris in 


1987, the tercentenary of work déar tg all philosophers—the Digg G 
Méthode, published by Descartes at Leyden, and the sheets of which reach- 
ed Paris early in 1987, . á 


The ‘‘Congrés Descártes" is therefore a tribute to the greatest of 
French philosophers, to the-one whose influence has been para- 
mount inemmaging what is called the French mind and whose impress, deny 
it as they may, hes been felt by so many writers. The sittings of this 
Ninth Congress were superabundantly occupied, as manifest in the fact that 
in a single afternoon 55 communications were dealt with. Béforé the open- 
ing, indeed it was known that of the 320 communications sent in, 67 etlated 
to Descartes and the Cartesian doctrine, more partiefblarly as concerns its 
diffusion in Europe. It will be seen that this Congress was a @ffKing tribute 


i ~ 


to the greatest French philosopher whoge rôle ånd action H. Jean Zay, -- 
Minister of National Education, most clearly defined in his opening", 


address. 


Concurrently with the Congress, an Exhibition relating to* Descartes 
was held at the Bibliothèque Nationale. As they hafi done previgusly with 
regard to Rabelais, Goethe and Calvin, she organisers have striven to greate 
an atmosphere, to afford a proper setting for the thinker they“P?®posed to 
honour @ad to supply the visitor with the elements of a complete study of 
Descartes. The Catalogue, to which M. Sulien Cain, Administrator-Gene- 
ral of the Bibfiothéque Ntiogale has contributed a foreword, and M. 
Charles Adam, Member of the Institute, an Introduction, is a real synthetic 
document, reviewing the successive stages of Descartes’s life. ` 


In regard to the Discoars de $a Méthode André Billy The critic, Seam 


that he reads it over whehever he is able to do so '' for the sake ofetaking a 


bath of uprightness and intellectual freedom.” Therein is to be-found thenau 


finest lesson of balance, clarity, tolerance, cautiowaewisdom" and mental 
courage. Descartes kyew but too well what might be the loi geted out to 
the bolder thinkers of his age, nor did the example of Galileo ever fade from 
his memory. One can buf praise him fðr successfully escaping persecution 
and threats, Thé “Man with the maske’ as he is styled by his excellent 
biographer, Maxime Leroy, managed to puzzle many a spirit intent upon 
scrutinising his inmost thoughts. Though living in Holland, in Italy, in 
Sweden, he nevertM®less paid several visits to France, the memory of 
„Which is called up, at the Exhibition, by prirfts, paintings and photographs. 
Nor is it only the philosopher. the mathematician, the physician, that 
the Descartes Exhibition makes the visitor acquainted with. Even poetry and 
. music entered into the thoughts of this complete mind. Almost unnoticed 


$ : 
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goes this fleeting Et the Discours de la Méthode : “I was ena- . 
moured of poetry." The bXlet composed in honourof Christina of Sweden, * 
the pastoral comedy entitled ''Parthenia"' (and whieh, by the way, has been 
lost), the Compendium Musecae, containing the precise notions of harmony 
possessed by Descartes, doubtless add but little to his glory, but one rejoices 
to find that the fine arts stood for somethin: in his life. Similarly Descartes 
seems to have taken *n interesé in architecture. When it is remembered 
that hg todk servige in 1619 in the army of the eKing of Bavaria although for 
a short time, the conclusion ig easy that Descartes is fairly remarkable for 
the divefsity of his *itajnments a and  expeyiences. ss 
A fine collection of poftsaits" hag.been brought together in this Exhibi- - 
tion. Every one is aequaitfted with tiẹ famous portrait of Descartes by 
Trias, and the somewhat rugged cofintenance remains so deeply 
engraved in ofe's memory that one is rather surpxised to find other, more 
iceful i Images, e.g., & portrait attributed to Mignard, in the Nafional 
emen o her. attributed to eNanteuil, and lastly a delght- 
ful painting on wood, the property of the Musée des Augustins, at Toulouse. 
Nor are to be forgotten the poftrait by Sebastien Bourdon, those by 
Weenik, Jean Lievens, David Beek, Franz Schooten, and so many others. 
Among theeworks of art presented to the publie is of course included 
the portrait of Christina of Sweden by Sebastien Bourdon. ame learned 
Queen, who knew how to be ruthless at times was how@ver a passionate © 
lover of science and philosophy, and it will be remembered that it was when 
answering à catl from her at 5 a.m. in the depth of winter, under the rigour- 
. ous Swedish climate, that Descartes caught a pneumonia of which he died 
nine days after. s: 
Finall ust be mentioned the countless editions of Desceartes's works 
» and the magnificent manustripts cogtained in the show cases of this remark- 
able Exhibition. 
BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


= THE CONTENZ OF SOCIOLOGY 


o 
The province of sociology as accepted by the Bangiya Sama? Vijnan 
Parishat (Bengali Institute of Socitlogy) is de$cribed below: 


A. The categories of sociology can be found ewithin the following groups 
of disciplines :' 


I, Theoretital Soelology.* , 
e 1. Institutional or cultural soeioloby. This is æ study in family, 
roperty slaw, state, class, caste, party, myth, * gods, crime, fine arts, 
sciences, technology, mores, language, etc., and may be taken roughly 
speaking in two brance : 

(a) énjluepology and history as well as sociography. Here we have 
to encounter two distinct groups of studies, namely (i) the descriptive, 
analytical and statistical study of “biotypes, tribes, ethnic groups. race- 
mixtures, race-extinetions, varnashankaras, caste fusions, etc. and (tt) the 
objective-historical study of races and nations in -both somatic (physical) 
and social (cultural) aspects. 

(b) Social philosophy and philosophical history. "Wwg distinct groups. 
of studies are implied, (i) the study ¢ of evolutiom, progress. cycles, confliet,, 
distance, transformations, “yugantaras, metubolism, mobility, equilibrium, 
equations, etc., in societal fields, an@ (i) the study of correlations or functionat 
relations between diverse orders of societal phenomena. In both ‘these - 

e 
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groups of studies we have to deal with the cofiparative examination of 
huma achievements in diverse regions and epgths as well as the problems 
of social dynamics vis d*vis social statics. 

2. Psychological socidlogy, which is to, be taken for practical pur- 
poses in two branches: 


(a) Social psychology and psyzhiatry. This is a study of the mind 
in sociai relations and organizations and has to deal. wish instincts, drives, 
attitudes, situations, behaviour patterns, camplex-tvholes, Gestdlt, mental 
products of community life, public opinion, jmiteation,.social control, the 
uncoyscious repressionwungy versione neuréses, poxouqpeer feeble-mirfdedness, 
maladjustments, eto. . 

(b) Social processes and sokial iud * This stud involves the 
examination of (i) '' between-men "' behaviour,—all varieties of ‘Qa—"Hhid 
“away from” one another,—and (ii) the crowd, the grogp, thë corporation, 
the State, ete. 

II. AppKed Sociology, which èis a study in the attempt re 
making of man, «ocietal planning and world-reconstruction. This comprisés, 
among other items. " (i) the examination of the standard of living, national 
income, peasants’ conditions, diet and’ nutrition. housing, recreation, 
poverty, occupational structure, unemployment, migrations, public health, 
industrimmlmagiene, population poliey, punishment. pedagogics, social insur- 
ance, party politits, feminism, demands of industrial workers, intérnational- 
ism and so forth, and (ii) the study of reforms in-law, constitution, econo- 
mie organization, marriage, penal institutions, morals and *manners, colo- 
nialism, inter-racial, inter-caste and inter-religious relations, etc. ait 


B. Topically, the discussions in sociology are (f) biological, (2) clima- ' 


tologico-geographical, (3) medico-sanitational, (4) demographiff?"5) eugenic, 


- 


(6) sexologieal, (7) racial, (8) geopolitical, (9) psyehologioel, (10) charaotero- — 


logical, (11) educational, (12) economie, (18) political, (14) religious, (157 


criminological, (16) rural-uroan, (17) statistical, (18) historical, (19) philoso- 
phico-metaphysical, (20) methodological and so on. 
. BENOY Xs @ARKAR 
*, bad d ° e 


>  MASARYK’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL THOUGHT — 
e e ‘ 


Thomas Masaryk (185021937), President of the newly established 
Czechoslovak Republic continuously for three terms from 1918 to 1985, who 
died on September 14, had been professer of socidlogy at the Czech 
University of Praggie for aewhole generation from 1882 to £914. Sociologsiigy 
as understood during thd generation in the scientific world and as gultivated 


by Masaryk was a very wide-flung, and all-round social science of an enc ym 


clopuedic character — Masaryk's contributions to the different branches of 
social science are notgworthy. One of his first essays is egtitled Plato as 
Patriot (1878). Toghe first decade of his publicatiotis belong Hypnotism 
(1880) as a treatise on arfimal magnetism, Suicide (1881), The Ratio of 
Probability and Hwume's Scepticism. an gistorical introduction to the theory 
of induction (1888). Pasgal: His Life and Philosophy (1883), The Theory of 
History according to the Principles of Buckle (1884), On the Study of 
, Poetical Works (1898-1880), Principles of Concrete Logic (1885), a study in 
^ the classification of sciences 

The next decade was marked by the followik publieations: (1) Slavic 
.Studies, Vol. 1 (1889). (2) The Works of Dostoyevski (1892), (8) Comenius 
(1892), (4) Slavic Studies, Vol. II (1894), (5) The Czech Question (1895), a 


fa i 
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Havlicek (1896), a study OX the leader of Czech awakening (182101856), 
(7) John Huss (1896), a sty in the Czech renaissance and the Czech 
reformation, (8) Modern Man and Religion (1897), (9) The Social Question, 
» a study in the Philosophical and Sociological «Foundations of Marxism 
(1898). d 
To the third decgde'of Masaryk’s literary career belong (1) Palacky's 
Ideas of the Bohetuidh;People" (1899), (2) The Eight Hpur Day (1900), 
(8) Id@als of Humfnity (4901) (4) Handbook of Sociology (1901). (5) The 
Controvegsy over Rant (190%, (Q) The .Siruggle over Religion (1904), 
(7) Intelligence and Religion (1907), (8) "“Scienceend the Church (9908), 
(9) Simmel’s Sociology (1909). e^ s 
Russia andy Europe, Vol. I, wan publened in 1918, the year previous 
to the outbreak of the Great War. This work dealt with the intellectual 
currents in Russia “nd contained essays on the Russian philosophg of 


Teta eligion, sociological sketches, etc. : 

. The follwing works belong to M&saryk’s fourth and last period of 
literary activity: (1) The New Europe from the Slaw Standpoint (1920), 
(2) Russia and Europe, Vol. II (1921), (8) The-Problems of Democracy 
(1924), (4) The World-Revolution, 19T4-18 (1925), published in Eng- 
lish as the Making of a State (1927), (5) The Way of Democracy 
(1083.84). e : : — 


2 . © 
study in the strivings \ longifgs for a national rebirth. (6) Karel 


BENOY Kumar SARKAR 


-MBRSARYK'S PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 
——— 


— The above bibMegraphy is adapted from the materia] furnished by 

e9"Powlow and Jakowenko in the volume of essays entitled La Philosophie 
Tchéchoslovaque Contemporaine (Prague 1085, pp. 128-124). In the same 
volume thére is a paper from the Russian writer Lapschin in German 
entitled Th. G. Masaryk àls Denker.” Masaryk’s Concrete Logic is 
deserpped by Lapsehin as an 2ttempt to establish a concord in the anarchy 
of thought*?witile his Suicide attempts to introduce. harmony into a realm 
of anarchy in morals ‘(p.°40). : : ud 

Hence the importance of Mas@ryk’s essdys on Plato and Hume, as 
well as those on Pascal and Kant. His writings ere charactersed by efforts 
to establish bridges between the polaritres. He is the philosopher of 
synthesis. Philosophy is according te him the quest of the knowledge of » 

which, however, can never attain the, final gonsummation. With his 
Concrete Logic Masaryk soughtto furnish the Czech people with certain 

-eecientifi toutidations fora broad encyclopaedic culture, It is somewhat 
comparable toeD'Alembgrt's Elements de Philosophie (1759) serving, as it 
did. as an introductiorfto the famous French Encyclopaedia. 

As eduett®r Masaryk rejects the so-called biogenetie law, which says 
that the evolution and development of the child repeat those of the 
whole history of the humdn race. Masaryk’s soeiológy has no sympathy 
with the attempts of Durkheim to account for the origin of the categories of 
human thought by reference to the impacts of the ‘society, According to 
Masaryk, as Hromadka the Czech scholár makes it c&&ear in Masaryk as 
European (Prague 1086, p. 31),ea man is neithera product®f Nature nor of “= 
the nation nor of class ner of mankind. In Concrete Logic as in The- 
Philosophical and Sociological Foundations of Marxism (1898) he is naturally, 
therefore opposed to the ** organismic conception of society.” 


4 
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He complains likewise that Comte entirely ignored, the '' creative I” of 
, man aml thereby delivered à much too mechanig£l and fatalistie theory of 
progress. * 

In Masaryk's analysis suicide is generally to be attributed to a-re- 
ligious modes of life and thought. The egoistié isolation from community 
lite and tne indifference and antipathy to the super-personal life-forces are 
the factors that induce human beings to suicide. >w - 

One of Masary’s articles of faith is to be® ' always? gor the labourer, 
very often with socialism, sejlomewith Masxism.’’* Theeposition is gated 
in a talk at Pisek in 1906. It is brought out is bold relist in The Ideals of 

_Humamity (1901), The “Wight-hoar Day 1 00) agd 9Th* Philo$ophical 
and Sociological Foundations of Marzigm (1898) as well as the Czech 
Question (1895). , á ° 


'. 
. Brenay Kumar Sir” 
. i e e 


In 1893 as a critic df the mentality of bis countrymen Masaryk 
described the situation in his Ceska Otazka (** Czech „Question ") as 
follows : aeu @ E 


i The entire attention of our national leaders and journalists was 
turned to Vienna, all salvation was expected from politics; Such an 
expectation must be disappointed, was disappointed and ‘yet to be. ” 
Masaryk was then an exponent of non-political national idealism*" His 
antipathy to Vienna, the Austro-Hungarian capital, from which Bohemia, 
the land of the Czechs, was ruled as a colony or dependeficy, might be 


e eel “= 
MASARYK'S CZECH QUESTION 


compared to oureRabindranath’s message as embodiedetn bhikshaya naiva mame 
Me, 


naiva cha (nothing through, not certainly through, begging ”’). 
=` Masaryk's constructive nationalism of those days found expression 
in the following sentiment: ‘‘ So much ean be done through otr work for 
the improvement of our national life even under the existing constitution 
that the incessant calling efor the help of tite state borders on being .a sad 
state of affairs." Dt 
It i$ to be recalled that towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was considefed in European diplomacy to be a 
bulwark of peace in South-Vastern Europe. ‘The integrity of this political 
complex, albeit heterogeneous, as well as the'preservation, nay, strengthening 
of the Habsburg dynasty were the fundamental featuseyof the Geopolitik 
of those days. A» Czech. nationalist naturally could net under those 


circumstances dream of &n eventual dismemberment of this polyglot and" 


hotchpotch empire through the operation of powerful * WoPld-force Seman — 4 


Realpolitik was against such dreams and idealisms. | e 

As a thinker andgervant of the Czech people Masaryk felt therefore 
the urges for preaghing the polities of eulbural propagstitge &tlucational 
uplift, moral reform and spiritual remaking of personality. '' Away from 
the state," “© hands off politics, "—although not boycott of or non-coopera- 
tion with the Hapsburg raj was the slogan of Masaryk. The very manner 
in which he defined the nation and developed his theory of nationality 
pointed to the milie of the hopele$sness and despondency of the Czechs, 
.as analyzed by*himself, jn regard to the possibility of political indepen- 
dence. . . 


1 J, Herben, Thos. G. Masaryk (Prague, 1919). 
EE 
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In Masaryk's conception, as prominent in Ceska Otazka the “ideg of 
nationality is for an erNgitened person a whole cultural programme.” 
“ If I say,” observed he, ‘Ni am a Czech’, I muet have a cultural pro- 
gramme." Whether the Czechs were to have a state he was not sure. 
But he'was convinced that in any case the Czech% were to be conscious of 
their nationality, in other words, to develop their personalities in a manner 
distinct from that of thè foreign rulers, the Austrians (i.e. Germans). 
‘Nationality crestes states," said he. Besides, ‘every nation strives 
for itgown politichl being, which is necessary even to a small nation.” 
In such expressiorts Masaryk was but echoing some of the conceptions of 
German romanticism «itp whieh he had ,beenefamiliar since childhood. . 
In this phase of Masaryk we encounter the spiritual nationality of the 
romanticists which in one form or otHer enriched the thought of modern 
mri the writings of Herder, Adam Mueller, Fichte, Arndt, Jahn and 
Grimm.  Masaryk'e '' nation creating the state ” is virtually identicalewith 


ge^ noe i.e., folk or, people as inneres Vaterland (inner fatherland) 
which creat®s the external fatherland, Pe., the state. 

In so far as Masaryk’s mjnd was bent on the nation and not on the 
state he considered the ‘‘ social question ° to be more important than 
anything else. '* The social question mustbe solved wholly and positively." 
The solution of the social question was defined by him as follows: ‘‘ It 
means tq give spirit preponderance over matter, is mgan$' to suppress 
selfishness." The category, ‘‘ national independence” or ‘‘ national 
separateness °’, was automatically taken by Masaryk, romanticist as he 
then was, as different from, nay, perhaps as inferior to, ‘‘ political inde- 

. pendence " or statal separation. The Ceska Otazka declared Masaryk's 
article of faith in the following terms:  '' The nation must preserve its 
independence, morality. and. education will be our salvation. Even political 

=e independence is ofify & means to*attain the righteous livimg of the nation. 

We lost it when we ceased living morally as a nation." Nationalism as 
thus defined is romantic philosophy carried to the nth term. In any case 
we obtain” here a reminiscence, as it were, from the orthodox German 
romanticign of Jahn who -believed that Staat ohne Volk (state without 
nation) is a seelenloses Kunstwerk (ah artificial. oreation without soul). 

We Have” already mentioned Rabindranath once in connection with 
Masaryk. It is indeed possible to establish ayn equation in many particulars 
of non-statal, nay, anti-statal natiofialism between the Ceska Otazka (1895) 
of Masaryk and the Swadeshi Samaj or ‘‘ Indiwenous Society ” (1904) of 
Rabindranath. In Tagore’s ideology of those days, as is well known, there 
are two fundamental categories. One is the samaj or society. The samaj 
js-Tagore’s equivalent of the Gerntan romantic Volk (follà, people or nation. 
As aguinst this category is posed the category, state. The nationalism of 

SBSacore such as found expression in the days which prepared the way for 
the ‘‘ideas of 1905 Yswas embodied in something like the following 
formula: ‘Let the ‘society . function in supremg indifference to the 
state. Rendéf “unto the Society the things that are the Society’s and 
unto the State the. things that are the State's?" The rigid dichotomy 
as conceived by Rabindranath is qot however to be “found in the 
Ceska Otazka. For Masaryk was not even jn a distant manner 
thinking of a condition of things that might appear to be a ‘‘ division of 
functions " between the Austro-Hungarian state andthe Czech people. 
And of course the situation of am imperium in gmperio, ẹ Czech national i 
state within the Habsburg Empire? was likewise the farthest removed 
from his ideology. But ibis a clear dichotomy such as can ultimately. 
lead to extreme non-cooperation, if need be, that was envisaged ia the 


. i \ 
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. that wen subsequently. non-eooperation becanjé a factual creed of Young 
India it was not initiated on the lines of Swadeshi Samaj. Tagore’s 
dichotomy had not contemplated the tota'itarian boycott of the existing 
Administration which was the theoretical objective of the non-cooperation 
propaganda under Gandhi (1919-1922). oe . 

Altogether, it is edsy to agree with Kozakethe Czeclf interpreter, when | 
he describes the Ceska Otazka as '' an ethical ahd religious conception | 

(La Philosophie Tchéchoslovaque Contemporaing, Prague, 4995, p. 81). In 
the introduction Masaryk refers tp ‘‘ Providence whic lfas‘ordaifhed the 

. place and purpose of the. Czech¢ among the n&ifons." The goal of the 
Czechs, said he, is to ‘‘ recognize and Pot ae this task properly” ° 

The language of the mystic" is herg patent. The ‘‘ mission eet ie 

people, God's hand in tlre destiny of the nation, amd so forth are well 
knowf mystical categories. Magaryk’s romanticism here an a - 4 
mystical ring of-Mazzini, the Italian Gatholie prophet of natione em, Ur 
perhaps Masaryk’s tradition is more Germanistic than Lat and in any 
case more Protestant than Catholic. We easily recall therefore Fichte’s 
Reden an die Deutsche Nation (1808), Rede VIII, where he describes the 
Volk as an instrument for the realization or developmene ot the eternal 
divine prinaiplg (Entwicklung der Geettlichen). : 

Masaryk the mystic comes into bold relief in the perspective of his 

senior French contemporary, the rationalist Renan. In a lecture entitled 
Quest-ce qu'une mation °’ ‘‘ what isanation?’’ (1892) Reflan analyzed 
nationality into two groups of factors, objective or external as well as"Sub- . 
jective or internal. The objective factors are, according to Renan, race, . 
language, religion, historical tradition, myths, geography, etc All these 
are considered by him to be of no significance. In Reman’s analysis the = 
only factor worth while in nationality is the subjective, the will and ~~ 
feeling. l 

The mysticism of Masaryk's nationalism is likewise at poleg asunder 

from the realism of the ltalian jurist Mantini, who in his lectyre Della 
nazionalità come fondamento del diritto delle gente, formulated the pringiple 
that nationality was the foundation of the law of nations (1851)7~ In this 
conceptien it is not the language-race-territory complex, t,¢.,, not the 
physical-objective element tht is the decidimg factor. The: important 
consideration im nationality, according to Mancini, is the will, the psychol- 
ogical factor. Both in Mancini and Renan it is the will to be a state that 
characterizes the nationalist, In Masaryk’s Ceska Otazka, en the contrary, 
the alphabet of the nationalist fightg shy of the state and deals with culture... 
spirituality, God. ° i 


Swadeshi Samaj of Rabindranath. Be it f ab onee, en passant, 


Benoy KuwAR'BAHKAR. — æ. m 
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THW MAKING OF A STATE BY MASARYK 


The political connection with Austris had been justified by the pioneers 

of Czech nationalism like Palacky (1788-1876) and Havlicek (1821-1856). 
In 1895 Masaryk was but eontinuing.the same tradition.! In 1907 as soon 
as universal suffrage Was enacted in the Austro-Hungarien Empire Masaryk 

~ became a member of the Reiehstag at Vienna. Hg described the situation 


1 Masaryk, The Making of a State (Liondon 1927), pp. 15, 20, 22, 30, 33, 
+ 9 E - s 
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AVALS SUR AUS CTA De. Win Uam WEG e Ve SEA WV Ya Y Qi S cong 
LEC M MOT NeIS SOILS OL Prawe a The compes Situaiinn is described 
WS Wn as iollows. CO tought simultaneously on iwo ironts—agonst 
Vienna ond agaist Prague’? ` f 
A yery important document of sociological importanee'is Masaryk 
work Svetova Revoluce, World-Revolut.on (1925), knOwn in English : 
the Making of a State (1927). Here eve understand that si modera: 
lived to become an ‘' extremist.” Realpolitik changed 4n 1914 with tl 
outbreak of the Great War. That outbreak formally announced to tl 
world that*perhaps Europe had at last become ripe for the dismembermer 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Among the Czechs as among the oth 
suppressed nationalities of Central and South-Eastern Europe it was possib 
even for thé™pessimists, the moderates and the coolheads to suspect the 
» the powers that wee bent on subverting the Austro-Hungarian Empir 
æ might finaliy decide to emancipate the ‘‘ subject, oppressed and sma 
nationalities.” -Masaryk was already 64 years old. Butthe moment fc 
the supreme decision of his life had come. And he decided. The mysti 
was transformed into the positivist. The statalist was born out of th 
nationalig® It is a&ifa Magzini ghe dreamer grew to be a Cavour th 
diplofhat.l .... ii 
‘Tt was opposition to Pan Germanism, to whose ends Viewna anc 
Budapest were subservient that'aaused me,'4 says Masaryk, “ to take par 
in the Austro-Serb conflict and finally in the world-war." eli is neithe: 
the mystic nor.the nationalist as opposed td the statalist that speaks ir 
the following Wordg: “ Since we could not withstand Austria at homi 
we must withstand her abroad *' e THe message of Masaryk the nationalis! 
transformed into the sbatalisb was as follows: "', Go “broad and get tc 
„york, with Ged's help." Another chip of this new nationalism was thu: 
worded: ‘* There our main task was to create an army from among th: 


Czech prisoners of warf’? l " | 
. The Caech legion was to be raised in Russia. But Masaryk '' coulc 
not look to Czarist Russia for help.” , Ho advised. ihaPthe Czechs shoulc 
be in evidence here and there and everywhere in order to utilize the world: 
forces. ''Ifavoured vigorous actién abroad," says he, ‘‘ not in Russia 
alone bub also in other allied countries so as to gain the good will and the 


help of ali," ° e l 
i gave the verdict in favour of the forces against Austria- 


The war Aus 
Hungary and so Masaryk came back to his fatlferland as the first President 


of a new republic. For the purposes of ideological perspective it is proper 
to recall that the accident of history did not reserve such a destiny for 
Mazzini, the St. John the Baptist, nay, the Jesus the Christ of nationdlism 
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was I driven into ‘opposiXon.’’ This sentiment did not however" develop * 


as follows :—'' The ro got to know Austria and Habibi: the more 
hi 


into a new ‘political philbsophy. As in the Ceska Otazka (1895) his 
objeect.as member of thee Reichstag was simply ''to de-Austrianize the 
Czech people while.still in Austria." This attitude is what is. known as 
moderatiam in politics. - The Czech people ,— Young Czech—perhaps was 
already restless foy *u more acbive, radical and aggressive policy. "There was 
therefore*a dileyama to be „solved, —the aon flict between the growing 
ambitions of the Czechs’ at Kragus and the’ Realpolitik at Vienna and in 
the wod- conjuncture, 


The ‘‘ moderate "' t eMataryk had therefore to cultivate a twofold - 


relatiom with Vienna. His attitude, of ‘f association with ’’ Austria was 
Poretheoniy otientation of his socio-political? psychology. The other orien- 
tation was titat of ^ opposition to” Austria. Tbe double character of his 
relations with Austria could not win the whole-hearted sympathy of Young 

neces estless spirits of Prague e The complex situation is described 
by him as follows: “I fought simultaneously on, twe fronis— against 
Vienna and against Prague.” 

A very important documené of sociological’ idend is Masaryk's 
work Svetova Revoluce, World-Revolution (1925), hnOwn in English as 
the Making of a State (1927). Here ave understand that ,thaemoderate 
lived to become an '* extremist.” Realpolitik changed ¢n 1914 with the 
outbreak of the Great War. That outbreak formally announced to the 
world that*perhaps Europe had at last become ripe for the dismemberment 
. of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Among the Czechs as among the other 
` suppressed nationalities of Central and South-Eastern Europe it was possible 
even for thé§pessimists, the moderates and the eoolheads to suspect that 
æ the powers that wee bent on subverting the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
= might finally. decide to emancipate the g subject, oppressed and small 
nationalities.” ‘Masaryk was already 64 years old. Butthe moment for 
the supreme decision of his life had come. And he decided. The mystic 
was transformed into the positivist. The statalist was born out of the 
nationalifff It is asif a Mazzini jhe dreamer grew to be & Cavour the 
diplofhat.. ... 

‘‘ It was opposition to Pan Germanism, to whose ends Viewna and 

Budapest were subservient that ‘qaused me,’ says Masaryk, '' to take part 
in the Austro-Serb conflict and finally in the world-war. " elt is neither 
the mystie nor.the nationalist as opposed to the statalist that speaks in 
the following wordg: “ Since we could not withstand Austria at home 
we must withstand. her abroad?’ e The message of Masaryk the nationalist 
"fànstormed into the statalist was as follows : *'*: Go Abroad and get to 
work, with Ged’s help.’’ Another chip of this new nationalism was thus 
“worded: '*'T here our main task was to* create an army from among the 
Czech prisoners of ware'* 
: The Cmeqhlegion was to be raised in Russia. WBut Masaryk '' could 
. not look to Czarist Russia for help.’’ | He advised, tha®the Czechs should 
be in evidence here and there and every where in order to utilize the world- 
forces. ''Ifavoured vigorous acti@n abroad," says he, ''notin Russia 
alone bub also in other allied countries so as 10 gain» the good wil and the 
help of ali." 

The war gave the verdict in javo of the forces against Austria- 
Hungary and so Masaryk came “back to his fatHerland as the first President 
of a new republic. For the purposes of ideological perspective it is proper 
to recall that the accident of history did not reserve such a destiny for’ 


e k 


Mazzini, the St. John the Baptist, nay, the Jesus the dn us nationalism 
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in* the nineteenth century. Masaryk is indeed as ib were a Mazzini 
multiplied by a Cavour. ( om 

From the Ceska Otazka of 1895 to the dvetova Revoluce, 1914-18. of 
1925 is a far cry. ibis an autobiographical memoir of the ‘‘-world-revolu- 
tion during and since the war of 1914-18.’’ This is .an epoch-making cor- 
tribution dealing as it does with the evolution of ‘ideas and ideals from 
romanticism to realism. The work has beem-transtited jnto German (1925), 
English (1927), Russian | (4927), Ukrainian (1980), [french *(1980) and 
Potish (19830). ` : "LL 
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Reviews and lotices.of Books 


Handhook of PET Pronunciation, by Kamalakanta Mookerjee, 
M.A., BeT., DIP.SP.SNG., Ņbecturer in Educatidn,- Caleutta University, and 
Ümapati Trivedy, B.A., B.L., wtih a Foreword by Rev. C. S. Milford. M.A. 
(Oxon:), M.C., * publifhed Ry S. M? Chatterjee, M.A., 4, Brindaban Mallik 
Lane, Calcutta. To be had dt : Kamala Book Depot. and Book Company, 
College Square, Calcutta. *Price : Re. 3 as. 8, 

Kearns. Mookerjee and Trivedy *have done a useful piece of work 
in producing this lile bouk. They have u-ed in it their experishce 
armar s English, and since such _cxperience, from the, very nature 
of the cas differs from country to country, their book is bound to 
be of special value to our teachers and pupils. Pronunciation of English 
varies from country fo country, and this is due not only to geographic 
and climatic reasons, but also bn account of the djfferenees in the 
background of n&tive and indigenous sounds. Within India itself, this 
shows in jhe different ways in which a man from Bengal? Punjab or 
Madras pronounces the same English word. Messrs. "Mookerjee and 
Trivedy are jherefore to be congratulated on producing a book directed to 
meet the requirements - -of Indian pupils. | There are seven well- arranged 
chapters and six valuable appendices. Especially, the chapters on “Phe 
Analysis and Classification, of Sounds ’ are very competently done and on a 
comparative basis, taking. side by side the sound-systems of some of the 


Indian languages. The Appendices also will prove very hedpful for they 


“provide plenty of practice for drilling the teachers and students in correct 
articulation and loud reading. 

Teachers will find the book useful, not merely as a handbook of English 
Pronunciatign, but also as a primer of the general methods of teaching, for 
thoughethis is not their primary aifa, the aythors have included many 
sensible and’ vatuable hints about the psycholog y of teaching. _ " 

HK. 


x: Contemporary, Indian Philosophy." Edited By S. Radhakrishnan, 
D.Litt., and J.,H. Muirhead, LL.D., F.B.A. ` Library of Philosophy. 
(George Allen & Unwin, - ‘Ltd, Price 6s. ngt.)  * 

‘< Thie volume," says the notice on the cover page, ''is a continua- 
tion of the serles recently published in the Library of Philosophy | in Con- 
temporary European amd*Contemporary American Philosophy," and the 
hope is expressed that “it will contribute to a bette& mutual understand- 
ing between the whole mind of Hast and West." | Th& '' Foreword " by 
. the General Editor further informs the reader that IE gwing fo the necessity 
to impose some easily understood limm to the range of choice, the essays 
which follow are all by philosophers of or about forty-five years of age, 
This is obviously misleading as some of the contributors (Profs. Hiralal 
Haldar, K. C. Bhattacharyya, Hiriyanna, etc.) are above sixty, while many 
notable Indian thinkers “of or aboyt forty-fiee years of age” (Profs, 
N. N. Sengupta, Haridas Bhattacharyya, Sisir Kumar Maitra, 
M. N. Sirear, Anukul Mukherjee, éte.) nowhere appear in the volume, 
The title ‘‘ Contemporary Indian Philosophy '' is also à misnomer as some 
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of.the contributions are of the nature of religipus discourses without any 
pretenfions to philosophical analysis while some, are on the borderland of 
philosophy and literature being more literary than philosophical in a strict 
sense, The strictly philosophical articles some of which do not answer 
to either of the two groups ; noted by the general editor being neither ex- 
positions of ancient Vedic thoughts nor their reinterpretation from the 
modern standpoint, are those by Profs. Halder, Bhattetbaryya, cur 
Dasgupta, Sriyatna, etc. , 

A detailed consideration òf all the articleg (fovtteenin number) js not 
possible within the scope of a mere review. The pwesent’survéy will be 
confined only to a select, few, 7.¢,., to such ofily as “appear to have a special 
bearing on present-day tendencies of Indian thought. 

The paper '' The Spirit if Man ”, by Prof, S, Radhaleithnansleserv@s 
special notice not merely as coming ‘from one who has acarnea international 
reputation for himself but also as presenting the reader in the Professggs 
inimitable style with bis own persona estimate of current valucsermtt ideals, 
The whole article bas exceptional literary merit and it will perhaps be 1o 
exaggeration to say” that in elegance of* style and force of expression the 
Professor here excels efen the great Indian poet whose contribution as 
far as the present "*walpnme is concerned falls short of expectations. The 
general reader will undoubtedly efind the Professor’s article both enter- 
taining and edifying, and though the trrined philosopher may feel “somewhat 
baffled to reconcile the different aspects of his metaphysical construction 
he will not be disappointed as he is likely to be with. the nfanüer as well 
as the matter of some of the other contributions tothe volume. The F 
Professor attempts a synthesis of Absolutism and Theism and thus we 

have a type of Absolutism which is neither Sankarite nor BTadleyan but 
may be said to he a sort of evolutionary. monism of theeRamanujist or the =. 
Vallabhite type With the theory of m&yà or appearance altogether eliminated, ~ 
It is interesting to note that the Professor here openly repudiates both 
Sankara and Bradley (p.281) and though thereby he leaves 1*0 room for 
any misunderstanding of his strong Bergsenian leanings, he yet does not 
show how a temporal whole can be reconciled with its intrinsic timelesgness, 

A theory of appearance or này& as we have in the Sankarite or the 
Bradleygn systems cannot be as a. dispensed with as the learned 
Professor seems to think. . 

"The Cogcept of Philosophy," another noteworthy article in the 
volume, by Prof. K. C. Bhéttafharyya, presents a striking contrast to Prof. 
S. Radhakrishnan's in many respecis, "While the latter‘’s „brilliant literary 
style carries away the réader by its "irresistible appeal te the emotions 
Prof. Bhattacharfya’s . Subtle:." metaphysical construction appeals 
to the cold critical reason far more than it does tô the reader’? feeling 
and imagination, This makes the whole paper very difficulg réading not 
merely because its .technical philosophical langud&e.requires a sound 
knowledge both of Indgn and modern philosophy for intéiligenf compre- 
bension, but also b@ausg it demands ag very high order of abstract thinking 
and philosophical, analysis, Prof.” Bhattacharyya’ s philosophical papers 
are always a bugbear to the Jay reafer not because they are deliberate 
mystifications, as some sself-constituted inexpert experts in philosophy 
presume to think, but because they are constructions on new lines, explo- 
rations of uncharted regions of thought, instead of being mere patchwork 
repetitions of ancient and :^&odern concepts. ‘This holds of the present 
paper no less than it does of his other Writings, and if the general reader 
fmd it a baffling puzzle too intricate for his brains to solve, the disciplined 
‘philosopher will find in it enough evidence of the speculative heights to 
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which an Indian ied may soar and of which every Indian as Indian may 
feel justly proud. Prof. Bhattacharyya starts from Kant’s distinction 
between pure thought and khowledge and suggest with his usual grasp 
of the weak points of thee Kantian theory “ot kn »wledge, that there may 
be knowing without thinking, i.e. knowing which is not thinking snd 
judging the given matter o! intuition, ‘That such an admission is called 
for by Kant’s owgp* views ase formulated in the second Critique demands 

Prof, Bhattacharyya observes, a p recasting of, all old -ideas of philosophy 
and its appropriate task. With these Srefftory remarks, Prof, Bhatta- 
charyya “introduvese the reader toe his classification of the different grades 
of theoretic conseiousnesseand* the kind of knowledge that is NE atin . 
each. According to him, the grates of theoretic consciousness, four in 
mümben, ‘‘ may be roughly called empirical thought, pure objective thought 
spiritual thought and transcendental’ thought. e Empirical thought is the 
thought of a content involving reference to an object that is pcrce:ved or 
imaginett*€o be perceived, such reference being part of the meaning 
Of the content.” Consciousness of conte: ts that are '' gbjective but have 
no reference to peroepiion" may be called '' pure objective or contempla- 
tive thought." Spiritual thought is the thought of a content that is no 
object, being subjective in the sense of being ‘enjoycd? ar enjoyingly known 
rather than contemplated in the objeetive attitude. ‘' Transcendental 
ihcught i8 the consciousness of a content that is neither fubjcotive nor 
objective." ‘‘ The contents of the four grades may be provisionally 
called fact.’ seK-subsistence, reality and truth, Science deals with fact, 
ihe content of. empirical truth. Philos phy deals with the last three, 


` the contents of pure thought in the objective, subjective and transcerdental 


P d 


attitudes.” “The rest of the paper (obviously 8&,1econsiruetion of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge) elaborates these d. flerent attitudes and their 
respective contenis and the philo:ophical reader will ftd in it not only 
metaphysical construction of the highest order but also new light on sume 
of the beffling problems of philosophy, The paper is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable of theecontributions to the volume, 

: Anoffier important contzgibutiqn deserving of special notice is '' The 
Philosophy ef Dependent Emergence *' by* Br, Surendra Nath Dasgupta, 
the well-known author.of * The History of Indian Philosophy," It is 
however rather queer that the author of so many works on Indian Philo- 
sophy should begin bis paper with a prefatory denuncigticn of Indian 
ihought and its slavish dependence on Vedfe duthority. — Apart from the 
fact that the writeg hmself lapses into the confcssiun that the so-called 
dependence Ons “authority is naj hing but Jip-hotnage which is broken in 
the spirit far more than it is observe in 1ħe lettere the undeniable fact 
Lama ns? thet neither - Buddhist. nor Jaina Philosophy rest on Vidie 
authority" And what makes tbis uncalled-for outburst against Indian 
Philosophy almost & “irony is that the writers own paper is an 
elaborstifne in *terms of modern thought of one of the fundamental concepts 
of Buddhist Philosophy, viz., its doctrine of pratitywsamutpdda. In fact, 
it will be scarcely wide of the mark fo så} that what the writer descrites 
as Dependent Emergence is on$y the English rendering cf what the 
Buddhists mean by pratityasamutpada, It is mo doubt “ive that some 
European scholars feel a sort of self-gratification in belittling Indian 
Philosophy by harping on its dependence on authority, but Dr. Dasgupta 
who knows well what such dependence in facte means ought not to have 
lent his authoritative support to such deliberate misrepresentations. 
Despite all he says however of Indfan Philosophy and its (imaginary) limite 
tions, his paper remains one of the best contributions to the volume, . and . 
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the reader will.find in it an outline of a comwplete system of Philosophy 

based 6n the Buddhist doctrine of pratityasamutpada though reinterpreted 

and considerably modified in the light of modern thought. 

The article ‘‘ Commensense Empiricism*" by Prof, G. ©. Chatterjee 
is also a creditable performance, though one must add that despite its 
healthy commonsense and its neat, beautiful style it suffers from an 
excess of simplicity and a somewhat hasty €vasion of erucialisgues, Dr. 
Hiralal Haldar’s "' Realistic, Idealism ’’ also degerves* special mention 
as an able presentation .of Hegelian Absolutism ande though the grand 
old Professor here says yothing «that “he, has notealfeady said with great 


- thoroughness elsewhere,e he yet does go witl? extraordinary lucidity and 


masterly expressiveness. It is interesting to fihd the veneyable Professgr 
who had all his life remained a consistent unbeliever in Indian Pilosophy 
overcome at last his customary repugnance to Indien speculation and 
quote freely from Indian religious literature in support of his exac 
Hegelian views. ° : 
Two other articles may also be mentioned, viz., (1) “ The Science of the 
Self" by Mr. Bhagvan Das and (2) “ The Problemf of Truth " by Prof. 
Hiriyanna. The first is an outline of a system of philosophy worked 
out on the lines fehe Sankarite Vedanta and will appealeto all Sankarite 
scholars as an able presentation of the Vedantie position though coyched in a 
somewhat clumsy style. ‘The second is a blend of Nyaya and Vedanta, 
i.e., of the Vedanta doctrine of the false as the indescribable,(the writer 
calls it ‘unique’) with the Nyaya theory of extrinsic validity (coherence, 
harmony). All this is further worked into a metaphysical world-view 
of the ordinary realistic.type Whether these diverse elements will coalesce 
and form a stable, coherent whole or unity it will be for the réader to judge 
and find out for himself. e. oe 
Our survey will be incomplete without a reference to the Indian saint’s 
single-page contribution which is the first article in the volume. With 
his characteristic simplicity and pointedness, the Mahatmaji *gives us 
here the essence of his spiritual beliefs which are summed up in,the word, 
Truth. Says he ''now-a-dqys nothingeso completely describes my God 
as Truth. Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth*we have not 
known..«.....We are all sparks of Truth. The sum-total of these sparks 
is indescribable, as-yet-unknown-Truth, which is God." . This is a record 
of experiences wather than, a philosophical system, and yet it lends itself 
to be elaborated into one without much ado or difficulty. We have here 
in fact, not merely brick and mortay, but also a sorteoisketch or paper 
plan of the whole edifice. , R . * E. 
T Ts . . 8. K. MAITRA 
dll si AERE) 
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Life Here and x. By Arthur Ponsonby. Gcorge, Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. net. j . œ” 
-* e 

The object of the book, if it is written with any object in view, seems 

to be to urge ‘unremitting action.” „For all purposes, practical, theoretical 

and spiritual, life hete and now transcends in importance all strivings 

after immortality. The auther critically, considers all the favourite argu- 

ments regarding immortality that have been advanced since the earliest 

times as, for example, re-union in after lifd, doctrine of retribution, ete., and 

finds them untenable in theory and unsatisfactory in practice. In all these 
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arguments, the crux of,the EE problem, the Time element, has been 
left out of account. A proper connotation of eternity is wantifg. He . 
draws a vivid picture of the modern social life and notes the tendency to 
megalomunia that has infected both the indiyiduals and the masses and 
which has been produced by the marvellous inventions and discoveries of 
the last fifty years. We are all after big results, but it is the little things 
that affect our méods and tempers. ‘' Men are rarely moved consistently 
by gueab “and bread oiotives,, bub by the tvivial currerfts of daily life and 
the adaptation of etheir existence to conditions which leave them most free 
from worries and edigcom forts. ” *(Pp. 272-8, quoted from Hudson Parry). 
All this megalomania is dieto the fact thatthe Now has been neglected. 
“ Yet the ‘condition of the next “length of rail is more important for a 
Tunning. train than the long smooth track Promised miles ahead '' (p. 278). 
Hence the wecessijy of ceaseless action in the present. We should not 
tyy to avoid immediate responsibility Ri seeking rofugo in obscure 1falms 
manifestly beyond reach. . 
*. "The book is a brilliant one, fonas in illumidating flashes of insight, 
effective rhetorical devices as ‘also in cold and cogent logical arguments. 
- The author's analytieal study of the trend of modérn ‘civilised ‘societies and 
his destructivescriticisms of traditional beliefs are gesefally profound and 
always interesting. The chapter on theeVariations in the sense of Duration 
and Images of Time, though long drawn out, will be «e a with pleasure 
by professional psychologists. An enthusiasm for action is noticeable 
throughouf tite book. The forceful arguments and the vigorous style 
constantly drive us forward and we feel prompted as it were to plunge 
ourselves immediately'into the whirlpool of activities, This certainly is a 
matter of gr@at credit for the aged author who, had «he been foilowing the 
usual practice, would havé indulged at his age in ‘‘ deathbed repentances "' 
and-‘‘ intelligent recantations ’’ in a book of reminiscences’ 

We are fascinated by the book but that does not mean that we 
unreservedly accept all tha6 the author has laid down in his thought- 
' provokin and almost challenging book. But no detailed comment is called 
for, since the author has boldly, asserted in the preface that he has not 
‘written theebook to preach any philosontieal ‘ism’? or to please any 
: particular person: 


. . » S. C. MITRA 
` * 
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Thought and Reality, Hegelianism and Advaita. By P. T. Raju, M.A... 
php. Foreword by J. H. Muirkead. George, Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1997. 
10s. 6d. net. Pp. 285. 

e If the*East and the West are to meet at the thought-exchange of the 
world, books of the kind we have here under review lead the way to that 
desired goal. Neef before did the world stand in greater need of an 
understafiding “between its different peoples, geog&sphically as well as 
culturally insulated, We fully agree, with Prof. J. H. Muirhead as he 
writes in the Foreword that the ‘chief problems before the world at the 
present time is the healing of divisfbns between nations by a more earnest 
effort to understand one another,’ and to that end nothing is so important 
as the ‘change’ in the ‘angle of educational incidence which has thes effect 
of ‘softening the antagonism ketween views that are apte to seem recipro- 
cally irrational to the communities who h8ld them’ (p.17). With the 
added authority of his position as the last of the Neo-Hegelian Idealists in 
English-speaking countries, the "veteran Professor of Philosophy records 
his concluding reflection inz words to this effect: '' What is of impórtance' 
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SM isthe development both in Hast and West of a wider point of view which 

- contains the promise of 2 better understanding between them as to the real 

meaning of human life and the ideals that should animate it in. the great 

co- operative enterprise op which they are embarking” (p. 18). In our 

opinion Dr. Raju’s treatise on Hegelianism and Advaita is one of the ablest 
commentaries on Thought as a co- -operative activity. 

It is instructive to note, however, that Be Raju studiously avoids the 
pitfall of a confparative. study of the kind he hae undertaken here. Mere 
random assortment of similat statements leads us nowhere—certainly not 
to the establishment of a systematic philosophy. A philosephical system, 
whatever else it migkt be, 4s not a mótaicebsought into being by piecing 
together its parts culled from all possible sources. Accordingly,.we are in 
hearty agreement with him* when he . avers that ‘‘ there fs no philosophy 
swvhich is comparative philosophy, "lust as there is no rebigion which is 
comtparative religion” (p. 97). Bub his preseript—' comparison should be 
between system ard system, nob between concept and concept ' (p. 250)— 
however, sound in, principle, is in practice more honoured in the breaeh 
than in the observante thereof. In strict keeping with his belief that 
‘comparison’ should be*systematic, and should help us in determining the 
nature of the Obeuali vo “principle and throwing it into gelief,’ the guthor | 
attempts herein ‘only to take the bearings of Sankara's Vedanta on 

° Hegelianism, ile most fully developed philosophy of the West,®so that the 
guiding principle of the former may be grasped’ (p. 28). And the attempt 
in question, be it duly acknowledged, has been crowned wiéh ‘well: merited 
success in so far as he has worked out, ‘with scrupulous honesty and 
meticulous care, the ideal of ccmparative study to the RENE detail of: 
a philosophical interpretation. 

Part One of the book treats of ‘The Absblute aga Golem System,' 

and contends that ‘ in order that the Absolute can be a. coherent system, its 
members must be eternally existent, because the Absolute is eternally per- 
fect ' (p. 82). This is a position, though not above criticism, which has been 
convincingly worked out by the author. Past Two deals with ' the Problem 
of Negation ' and affirms that ? Negatign ' has no ontological vatidity ' in so 
far as ‘ontologically, negation is identical with its basis, which is pSsitive’ 
(p. 90)» Part Three faces the ‘ Problem of Truth,’ and holds that ‘non- 
contradiction as ‘the natureeand critegion of truth is more satisfactory 
than coherenee ' (p. 126).. Part Four discusses the nature’of the ‘ Self and 
the mind ’ and concludes that** Self-consciousness is thé nature of reality,’ 

.^ for itis ‘ only the self that can be the object of itself ' (p. 190). Finally 
in Part Five, our ‘author holds that ‘ the method that?is the method of 
philosophy and &t the Same time represents the process of life is the 
transcendental method,’ .and.it is ‘in truth a method of apoyen not 
a method of deduction.’ e 

It is regrettable, however, that a creditable daili like this, 
entrusted to a puplisbing firm of -the eminence of Gworge,e Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., shoufd have been disfigured by such typographical errors 
as the following;— to adopt ' fOr to adapt (p. 28), ' Visvanadha ' for 
* Visvanatha ' (p. 113). ' Taushuitg ' for ‘ Täuschung’ (p. 154) ' Twlavidya ' 
fov Tulayidya (p. 156 f: n.), ‘phenomena i is' for ' phenomenon is ' (p. 162) 
'in-for ‘on’ (p.166), ' and fopms’ for ‘and form’ (p. 246). No effort 
isto be spared im the second edition of the book, if and when it is called 

e for, to see that it is converted inip the flawlessly perfect production it 
, rightfully claims to be. 


M E. P S. K. Das. 
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Bradley and Bergson, A Comparative Study—By Ram Murti Loomba, 
M.A., with a Foreword -‘by Narendra Nath Sen Gupta, A.A., *»h.D., 
Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophfy, Lucknow University. 
The Upper India Publishing House, Ltd., Lucknow, pp. 187+xi. 


The monograph under review, which is characterised by its sponsor as 
‘the first publication of research work in philosophy carried on at the 
Lucknow University” (p. v) 9o be welcomed, not merely for its intrinsic 
worth bui*as being symptomatic of the quality of erftical scholarship 
fostered by that Uniyersity. The Comparative Study traverses one of the 
deeper currents+of econtemporary ephilogophical thought, and may, not 
improbably, promote fregheexctrsions inte this and other kindred spheres 
of thought. . «7 * 


Believing with Eucken that a ' spiritual life which is a unified whole 
is ab work in the depghs of our soul ' (p. 7), our author regards man ‘ gs 4 
microscopic representation of God, the Absolute,’ and his ‘ideas or ideals 
the only sources whereby it can be l&own' (loc. cit.) , or fn other words 
hé holds that ‘ knowing is being ' (loc. cit.) Notwithstendistg the polemical 
character of the thesis?one cannot help admiring the refreshing candour 
with which the author maintains the position. In acegrdance with this 
founGevienasl.belief he opines that ‘every well-ne@fiing and sincere 
attempt at a knowledge of the Ultimate Reality must in eits own way 
and to a certain degree go some way towards attafhing its desired 
objects ' (p. 16) and hence absolute opposition of what are often 
called metaphyfical alternatives is only an appearance and not a fact ’ 
. (loc. cit.) In these days of professionalism and partisanship which have 
invaded even the sphere’ of search after truth, the catholic outlook 
indicated herë is a commendable feature of the metaphysical quest 
embodied in the booke With this orientation prefacing his stydy the author 
proceeds to substantiate the thesis that '' Bradley's philosophy of absolute 
idealism and Bergson’s philosophy of intuitionism form two definite stages 
of the ideatistic movement in metaphysics which is characterised since 
the middle of the nineteenth céntury by a reaction and a protest against 
introduction of ‘ scientific’ methodsein philosophical investigations made 
current by naturalistic, evolutionistic, and positivistic thinkers’ (p. 19). 
The first item in the anti-intellectualistie campaign of both is ‘the désirust 
of science ’ and the breaking of the idol of scientific method. In carrying 
out this mission of anti-intellectualism both Braglley and B&gson, as the 
author rightly observes, liave used the very method of the intellect itself in 
their arguments. Ne less‘remarkable „is the verisimilitude underlying the 
experience of the Ultimate as” cenceived, by Brgdley and Bergson. The 
Absolute Experience of the former isa Higher Immediacy in which thought, 
foadiag ang wit are fused into one inclusive whole, while the Intuition 
of the lattér ig attained by a re-union “of the two divergent directions 
of the evolution ofeL&fe—instinct and intelligence. But Bergson's In- 
tuition is ‘ 2 concerte experience which man can realis&’ while ‘ Bradley’s 
Higher immediacy is more or less a. hypothetical state’ (p. 147). The 
comparison of ‘‘ this aspect of Bradley'$ thought " wit ‘‘ what Max 
Müller called the altitude of ‘ henotMeism’ in the Indian pre-Upanisadic 
philosophers ' (p. 89) is somewhat far-fetched and obscure. The sconclud- 
ing reflection that while ‘ Bergson's is a philosophical mysticism, Bradiby’s 
is a mysticism inspite of philosophy ' (p. 181) is not, very Mappily wordeds 
It is difficult to guess whether the eauthor means to differentiate here as 
Prof. Bennett has done, between a philosophy of mysticism (which is 
admissible) and a mystical philosophy (which is inadmissible). 
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N The get-up of the book, however, leaves much to be desired i in so far 
s the latter half of it contains a typographical error almost in every other 
page. This is, to say the“least, irritating to the- reader. It is hoped that 
the second edition of the book, otherwise so stimulating and entertaining, 
will be entirely free from thi$ defect of slipshod printing. 
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Buller System of Contract Brid aby bieut. Col. Walter Buller, , 0. B.E., 
and published by “The Star? ublicatien Rept., 47/48, Fleet Street, 
E.C. 4, London. 
Lieut.-Col. Buller's names is well- fond to the bridge- -praying pu ublic.e 
Heis one of the finest players and decidedly the most successful bidder 
_inthe®world. This book written by him introduces us*to his own system 
as opposed to that of Ely Culbertson. „ The system is very simple and at 
the same time vgry effective. The “ Two Bid " in a suit is really very « 
effective and paying.” Games and slams, big or sgall, can seldom be 
s whereas valuable part scores which count so much in duplicate 
matches can be gaimdugith the greatest accuracy. 
The chapter on “ Slam- bidding ^ though very short, shows“fow Wih- oar 
.0ut the use of any eonvention such as the Four-Five No- trump convention 
on the Asking Bid as introduced by Ely Culbertson, slams ean be bid with 
safety avoiding the duplication peril. The system ought te bə given an 
honest trial by the Bridge-playing public. = pt 
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THE THIRTEENTH ALL- INDIA. EDUCATIONAL 
.* , SONFERENCE 
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The Thirtéenth Anntial Sefsion of the All-India Educational Cofference. 

„Will be held,in. Caleutfa this year. during. Christmas Holidays. This 
“Conferðnee is held under the auSpices of the All-India Federation, of ' 
Edueational Associations. The different Teachers’ Association and l 
Educational organisations im India ère affiliated to the Federation, which, 
in its turn, is affiliated to the World Federation of Educafional Associations. 
For the last twelve years the, Conference hag been holding its annual 
mei Smite, dierent parts of India pe the presefficy of distinguished 


Indian educationists.  . . 
e e 


India is passing through a stage of transition, and the time is most 
opportune when those who are engaged in the real nation-building work 
should come together.to, discuss the problems of education in all its aspects 
with speciat reference to the present exigencies prevailing in India. The 
future welfare ofethe nation depends to a great extent upon the proper 
solution of the educational problems of the country. Bengal, the pioneer 
of English education in India, will have an opportunity of inviting the 
educational experts on thissoccasion to give a lead in this matter, and 
Calqnita, the cultural centfe of éhe Provinge. will be the venue of the 
Conference. " . 

Last year the Conference was held in Gwalior, and the State bore all 
the expenses incurred in connection therewith. e. The amouft of expenditure 
for such Conferences. comes to the neighbourhood of Rs. 8,000, towards . 
which, we are glad to announée,ethe "Calcutta Corporation has made a grant 
of Rs. 1,500 and the Calcutta University ‘has sanctioned a sum of Rs, 500. 
“We have algo requested the Bengal Government to sanction an adequate 
grant. The Mem hip of the Reception Committee and the delegation fees 
may bring® in ‘a sum of Rs. 2,008. Taking all thesQdetails into our careful 
consideration, we have come to the «gnclusioh that ‘a sum of Rs. 5,000 
will have to be raised from the generous ‘public in the shape of donations. 


We earnestly hope that the public of Bengal will give matter 
their kind and careful consideration, “and help thé Reception Comiyjttee 
with adequate financial, assistance to hold successfully the session in 
Calcutta this year in a way befitting the fair name of Bengal and the 
hospitality of the Bengali people. . : 
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S «We also appeal to all educational institutions in Bengal (Primary and 
*g condary Schools as well as Colleges) to associate themselves with this 
Conference by contributing a suitable amount as donation and also by send. 


ing teachers as delegates. * 


Sanat Kumar Roy Choudhury, M.A., B.L., 
è O s Chair man (Mayor of Calcutta) ° 


. Kshitish Prasad Chattopadhyay, B. sc. (@al. ); M.A, (Cantab. J; 
> . General Wecrgtary. 
Anathnath' Basu, B.A. (Cal. ), M.A? (London);, T.D. (Lond.) 
e Monoranjan Sen Gupfa, B A., B.T. . = 


'. 
Ramani Mohan Roy, M.sc., S 
g - Joint Secretaries. 
e 
Rabindra Narayan Ghose, M.A., wun 
Treasurer, i 
- Reception Comme mmm 
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. I. PROFESSOR RADHAKRISHNAN, . 


* 


t : 

We extend our cordial welcome to Sir Sarvapalje Radhakrishnan, 
rr. George V Professoreof Philosophy in this University, 
who has fust returned to his post after a long period ®f absence. He 
had been,away for & time to Andhra as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and then to England as Spalding Professor of Eastern 
` Religions and Ethics in'the University of Oxford, During this period 
his place was very, ably filled by a succession of distinguished scholars, 
the last incumbent being Professor Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, 
who is equally revered in this University. Professor Radhakrishnan 
has come back to us with added glory and honour and we are proud of 
bim.. We hope he will conttnue te be assocjated with this University 


for many years to come. » 


^*^ » 
; 
A) 2) aye 
DJ B e i © 


II, Srerginos NimuaLsNpu Guosm Luctures ror 1936-37 


a» thefollewing programme has been arranged for the Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh legtures for 1986-37 to be delivered by Professor Sir 
Sarvapalli Radh fishnan, ET., MA., D.LITT. , in thay University :— 


I. The Meaning of Religion ... 17§h November, Wednesday 5 p.m. 
II, Religion and Rationalism |... 19th E” Friday TT 
III. Authority, Logic and Life ... 22nd  ,, «Monday ~ 
IV. The Nature of Reality e ... 24th ,, "Wédnesday  ,, 
V. The Meeting of * Religion," 
Conflict and Co-operation... “26th ,, Friday " 


* 
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* YI. The World and the Indivi- ' i ° 
i è dual — N sis 29th November, Monday 5 P.M. 
VII. Future Life , .. Ist December, Wednesday ,, 
VIII. Life Eternal ' E e. Ord Nu . Friday T 


It goes without saying that the lectures vill. be highly interesting. 
We hope our readers wi Il nof, miss this opportunity ot" listening to the 
disquisitions of a master mind. | . 


e " e e 
* s 


. III. UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ INFORMATION BURRAT, 1937-89 
LZ 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Mr. Pramathanath 
Banerjee, M.A., B.L., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, M.L.A., has been nominated 4 
representative of the Faeulty of Law on the Diversity Students’ 
Information Burdfewer the year 1937- 39. Knowing Wr. aDelié m 

, as we do, we have every reason ‘to believe that the Bureau, will be 
greatly strengthened by his inclusion. 


a xi ue 


IV. Dr. 8. P. CHATTERJEE 


We are glad to announce that the Société de Géographie Com- 
merciale et d'Etudes Coloniales, Paris, has awarded the  Gaudy 
medal this year to Dr. S. P. Chatterjee, M.Sc., T.D. (Lond.), 
PH.D. (Lond)., Docteur de 'Univerdité (Paris), F.G.8., lecturer in 
charge eof Geography in the Teachers’ Training Department of this 
University. The medal has been awarded for his work ‘Le Plateau 
de Meghalaya’ which, fof ortginality of research, has been very highly 

' spoken of by eminent,scholars and favourably ravigwed in all the 
leading geographical journals of the world, specially the®. Geographical 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, London, the Geogeaphjcal 
Review of the American Geographical Society, and. eAnhales de 
Geographie, Paris. pr. Chatterjee has, we understand een invited to 
attend the Congré es International des Sociétés de Geographie conomique 
for receiving the medal. He hae alse been invited by the Council 
of the Axgeriean Geographical Society to become a Fellow thereof. 
fm proud df Dr. Chattérjee’s achievements and we heartily 

ngratulate him on the grêat distincjion he has won. 
: * E * 


te 
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* V. RAMTANU LAHIRI PROFESSOR of BENGALI l 2 
We are glad to announce that Rai Bahaduw Prof. Khagendranath 


Mitra, M.A., has been reappointed Ramtánu Lahiri Professor of 
Bengali on the existing terms and conditions till he completes his 
sixtieth year. We congrgiulate the Professor on the extension of his 
term gnd tve hope he will have ample opporéunity to extend the bounds 
of knowledge by his contribution to Bangali literature. 


* e * NL * ° * zt f ki 
QU E x 
p * à ò 
E i VI. Inpian MitirARY ACAQEMY 


We have been asked to publish, thé following extract from the 
r8port of the Interview and Record Board for, the Competitive 
Examination for adififssion to the Indian Military Academy, Dehra- 


ending in March-April, 1937, dn we hope iwl be interesting 


to many of our readers :— ° 


* In all 18 successful candidates, apart from those attending 
schools where no such facilities exist, had been enrolled in the Uni- 
^ versity Training Corps ar other similar military training units. Only 
three candidates, who might have joined such units but failed to do 
so, succeeded in obtaining a qualifying mark. A number of candidates, 
who had failed to join the University Training Corps, still complained 
that thei? practical training in Science subjects at their colleges 
interferedewith their Univergity Training Corps drill, but in some of 
these cases it appeared to the Board that this was an excuse offered 
by the candidates -for :their. failure . to join the University Training 
Corps rather than a real obstacle. . Nevertheless, the Boasd think that, 
if possible, further attempts should be made to persuade those colleges 
and Universities at which the djfüculty. complained of does occur to 
see that facilities for joining the Universitye Training ` Corps are 


provided for Science Pudens Papae wigh to join the Army as their 
career, ^ y 

The Beard on with some surprise, theNack of knowledge 
displayed by a large number of can¥idates of the particplar branch of 
the Army for which they said the} would like to elect, if successful in 
obtaining entrance to the Indian Military Academy. For ple, 
candidates were stthngely ignorant of the. organization of Cav 
Units and had only ‘tie’ haziest ideas of thé functions of the Royal 
Engineers or the Royal Artillery? . £ 


* 
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* Taken as a- whole, the results of the interview again prove con- 
Clusively the advantage*which candidates obtain from attending one 
of the schools definitely catering for a military education:”’ 

l id 2 x 
; NN 


VIL. CoasE$ MBDAL FOR «HE YpgAR 1986 "e 


E" We congratulate Die Sughfl Kumar Nukherjée, DL.M.S, (Cal.), 
D.O. (Oxon.), D.O.M.S. (Loud. ), F.R.c.s. (PMin.), F.S. M.F. (Bengal), 
on his being awarded the Coates Medal for the year 1936. , The” Board 
of adjudicators, sanaiebing of Sir Nilratan Sircar and Sir Upendranath 
Brahmachari, have recorded their: high appreciation of Dr. Mukherjee’ 8 
contribution 0 Ophthalmology. 


unu, 


Xt a " 
"neo i Saag EO es 
. um" VIII. New FELLOWS ? 


The following gentlemen have been nominated by His Excellency 
the Chancellor to be Ordinary Fellows of this University :— 
1. Srijut Santosh Kumar Barua, B.A., M.DAA, in place of 
Mr. Mahendranath Gohain, — 
2. Dr. Satyacharan Law, M.A., B.L., PH.D. in place of 


the Hon'ble Mr. Naliniranjan Sarker. 7 
We extend our hearty welcome tg the new Fellows. e 3 
°. e 
m ki j si Xe. ji 


^. i 
? e 


IX. Our ÉGPRESENTAIVR ON THE ÍNDIAN Hisrortcap RECORDS 
COMMISSION i 


We are gla? to grinouncée that Prof. S. N. Sen; M.A., PH.D., 
B.LITT (Oxon.) has been appointed to represent this University “on «a 
Indian Historical Records Commission. We -coagratulfte Prof. Sen 
on his appointment. ff °° 


. 
y — * o. * 


WW . X. ANew PRD. 
: she 
We congratulate Mr. Jitendra Kumar Chgkravarü, M.A., on his 


being admitted to the degree of Docter of Philosophy of this Univer- 
‘sity. © Dr. Chakravarti’s thesis entitled ‘‘ Resurrection of Metaphysics ^ 
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was adjudicated upon by a Board of Examiners consisting of Prof.*Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, KT., M.A., D.LITT., Prof. R. G. Collingwood; 
M.A., and Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., „E.B A. 
* ^ 08 
e . = . 

UT XI. "PRorssson Hoaps’ Z£soTURES ° 

E are beinge made in,thise University for lertures _ 
to be delivered by Professor Dr. T. Hoops, the well-known Philologist. 
He wilt visit, "India in course of są lecture tour in November next. 
We ünderstand Prof. Hoops will discourse on: (1) The Continfntal 
Home of the Anglo-Saxons and theeOrigin of the English Peoples, and 


(i) English as World Language. . 
% i * ad 
pap EEUU Dt org : - 
* XII. TaAaonE Law LECTURES FOR 1037 . 


It is' ufiderstood that Professor Sir William Holdsworth, KT, 
Tagore Law Professor for the year 1937, will arrive in Calcutta on the 
14th or 15th December next and that he wille deliver his lectures 


partly in Decembér and partly ineearly January. ° 
e. 7 XILI. Dr. Myzns' LECTURES 


It will be recalled that Dr. Charles S S. Myers, Principal, National 
Institute of Industrial Psychofogy, Gordon, was. „inyited by this 
University to deliver a course of lectures on the “ Ghose P a Garan 
the Methods apd Results of Modern Vocational Guidance and its ° 
relation to the Problems of Unémploy ment in*India.'é We understand 
Dr. Myers will be in India during winter, and he has been bequests to 
deliver a couxse of four lectures, two on “‘ Industrial Psychology ’’ and 
two on '' Vocati al- Guidance '"" in this Universitg in the first NS. of 
January next. os . 


e € 
4 * * 


XIV. GIRISHOHANDRA LECTURER roR 1937 CN 
e 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Srijut Debendranath 
Bose has been appointed Girishchandra Ghosh Lecturer for the. year : 


~ 
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1937. "The subject Srijut Bose has chosen for his lectures is '' The 
-auranic Plays of Girischandrae." — Srijut Bose is one of those 
who were intimately associated with Girishchandra and had many 
an opportunity of studying the poet-dramatist at first hand. We 
expect a just appreciation of Girishchandraat his hands. 


* * : . : * is z + ’ a : 
@ z è * v 
"XV. Oun REPRESENTATIVE ON The ApVvisory BOARD ron 
WOMEN’S. EDUCATION ec » 
$ s 


é 


"We are informed that Mrs. Lilalatika Banerjee has been 
appointed a répresentative of this Qniversity on the Advisory Board 
for Women’s Education in Bengal, vice Lady Abala Bose who has been 
selected as the President of the Board. , We congratulate Mrs. Banerjee 


on her appointmemtee . AE 
id e 


79 : HS 4 
. "M 
XVI. PREMCHAND HoycHaND STUDENTSHIPS IN SCIENCE SUBJECTS 
ron 1936 .* 


The Premchand Roychand Stwdentships for he year 1936 in 


Science Subjects have been divided equally.among the undermentioned 
candidates :— ; NEN . 
Namce " e > ‘Namo of Thests. 


Mr. Bineschandra Sen, M.sc. — ... (i) Syhthesis of Cyclic Thioketones 


E f and their:Derivatives. 
ee (ii) Studies on ‘the Negative In- 
i . fluence af „a Thiokcarbonyl 
a a ! e ° Group on the reactivity of 
° | an adjacent Methylene 
. Group and '8, Dubiewed 


m goo e 
Mr. Ramaprasad Matra, M.sc. se. On the -El@trockemical Pro- 
e 2. perties of some Coloidal 


x . Solutions. 






ongratulate the recipients of the studentships. 

We also congfatulate Mr. Hirendra Kumar Nandy, M.SC., and 
Mr. Harishchandra Roy? M.sc., two other competitors for the Student- 
«ships, who have been granted Speciab Scholarships for the excellence of 
‘ work noticed in the theses submitted by them. 
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XVII. OwaurHNAUTH DeB RESEARCH PRIZE FOR 1937 


In view of the fact ethat the candidate Jor the Onauthnauth Deb 
Research Prize for the year 1937, whose thesis was approved, 
has since died, the Syndieaée have, we understand, recommended to 
the Senate that a posthumous award of, thegprize be nfade and that it 
be deemed to haver been awarded ¿to the late Mr. Wahed Hossain, B.L., 
for his thesis on *' "LabotreLieftislation" ine British India." The UM 
of the prize ig cash as also the e goid nedal, will be forwarded to his 


lers: . e . . 
It is indeed : a matter of ilis deepest regret that Mr. Hur did 
not live to see the result of his labotrs. i 
cA i xt * "i 


ant" 
XVII. SHovonA MEMORIAL SILVER MEDAL FOR, Music 


We are glad to announce that Mr. Nagendranath Mukherjee, 
advocate, High Court, Calcutta, has made over to the University 

" Rs. 600 in cash for tHe :purpose of creating an endowment for the 
annual award of a Silver Medal to be called the ** Shovona Memorial 
Silver Medal for Music ” in memory of his deceased *wife Sreemati 
Shovona Devi Saraswati, daughter of the late Hemendranath Tagore 
and Neepa Moyee Devi. The medal is to be awarded annually to 
any Bengali girl who successfully asses the Matriculatiou Examination 
of the Calcutfa University and obtains the highest number of marks 


in Music. : è e , 
; : e 
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HIGHER CONSIDERATIONS ——— 


e 
By ELLEN HORUP 


Geneva. act e c 


WHEN the American Commission, headed by Senator Nye, were 
looking jnto the activities of. the munition éndustries, several 

things were revealed that reflected none too flatteringly on the British 

Empire. 5 

When, to save her face, England too’ produced a commission she 
had learned her lesson. Whereas Senator Nyes had been cominissiened 
to ask t have the books of the concerns involved put at the disposal 

of the investiggtors, the canny Britofis confined themselves to verbal 
inquiries. The highest consideratioris made it necessary to limit the 
scandal as much as possible. And this was done. «. 

Sir Herbert ‘Tewreped, the, fnanager of Vickers Armstrong, vouch- 
safed, however, with cheerful cynicism his opinion, and his foini,of 
view might very well stand as motto. for the entire war industry : 
‘The opposition to pe inanufacturers óf arms and th = propaganda is 
due to an honest but sontewhai mistaken and idealistic respect for the 
sanctity of life and the injustice ‘of wati.. ” 

Butihe lords and rhasters of the munition industries are certainly 
not caste by guch silly considerations. They have, in common 
Mth the military class, buifone goal, war | 

e If in truth there existed an infernational law respected by all, 
‘and whose aim consisted in maintaining peace and understanding 
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among the nations, neither the one nor the other would be of any usg í 
whatsoever. , . 

In order to obtain Wealth even in time of peace the munition 
industries must create an atmosphere of hate and strife, distrust and 
insecurity among. the natier, and whenever they succeed in this aim 
their® goods find a ready market. And the-more théir goods are sold, 
the more the imsequrity grows, and the nearer comes war with sky- 
soaring profits for the war industry. 7 ‘e ° te 
> War Industries do not employ the ordinary means for advertising. 
No large posters cgll publie attention to theenewest, most destructive 
grenade, or the-most efficient explosive. Its methods are far more 
subtle but extremely effective. For instance; one day,a small, insigni- 
ficant paragraph is ¢ebe found in the French papers, telling the reader 

_ that Germany has tried outa new type of gun gad has resolved to 
equip her entire army with it. Thatethis is a trumped-up tale is of no 
importance ; French orders for the new model will* be forthcoming 
immediately, with the result that the erstwhile fabrication is trans- 
formed into truth, for orders from Germany follow in the wake of 
those from France.  ' : - 

This see-saweis now* known to everybody, as is also the under- 
hand work of the munition industries during the Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Tondon, where.they succeeded in sabotaging the Air Force. 
Treaty, as pointed out te the British investigating commission by 
Noed Baker. If you' are yearning for war yeu must prevent peace. If 
you want peace you must understand the reasons of war.’ . 

: The propaganda of the munition "industries is nearly as highly 
developed, as far-reaching, and also as expelfsive as that of the British 
Intelligence Service. f . 

That evety newly elected minister is apteto finé some shares in 
muypitien factories waiting on his writing desk is without a doubt an 
exaggerations ; but it is nevertheless a “fact that several ministers, even 
while memberse6f the Disarmament: Conference, possessed shares in 
munition industries, which rouged, public epinion to such an extent 
that many of them, among otherg Sir, John Simon, were forced to get 
rid of their shares. | i 

It is estimated that the French Comité des Forges spends anhyally 
up to frs. 75,000,000 for probaganda purposes, and that the big Freh 
conservative newspaper ‘Le Temps receives not less than frs. 10,000,000 
out of this amount. : : 
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. How well profite and patriotism get along together can easily be 
.Nmnagined. For ‘instance, during the World War Germaiiy ‘Suddenly 
found herself in need of sulphurate of carbon and advertised for it in 
Swiss newspapers. The French Government paid at that time 
frs. 5,000 for 10,000 ‘kilos. But the Germans offered frs. 50,000, 
a surplus gain of frs. 45,000, which the French producers could 
nof resist. French sulphutate * of carbon was later returned to the 
French trenches in ug shape of poson gas fifteen times as deadly as 

` chlorine. . 

Co-operation has been* devélpped into a fine at among the 
govesnments, the banks, and the industries.of war. Countries with 
no such indusiries have obtained loans if they promised to buy their 
arms from the lender. This traffic has cost the thrifty French nation 
a pretty penny. The best known example is perfaps the French loan 
to Imperial Russtamexapredestined loss as predicted by Jayrés. Another 
just as glaring an example is thé French financial venture in furnish- 
ing means for the re-armament of Hungary, while at the same time a 
French general was complaining to the French Sengte because 
Hungary was breaking the Versailles Treaty and was already able to . 
raise an army of 300,000 against Czechoslovakia who was an ally of 


France. å ao . 


The capital invested in industries .of war is in great part the 
capital of the nation and involves the commonwealth of the people to a 
large extent. The French firm Schneider’ Creusot, for exayple, owns 
coal and iron mines, blast*furnaces and steel-works, munjtion factories 
and banks in England, France and. Italy, as well as in nine other 
European copntries. When at tlie efid of the Great War the English 
Vickers and the Armstrong group amalgamated, they had, so to speak, 

'" monopolised the entire armament industry of the British Empire, and 
had moreover a tontrglling interest in all shipbuilding wharves, rail- 
ways, bridge and road constructions, and all other sorts of engineering 
enterprises, and—after still’ another — n the English 
steel-corporation. E ' e? 

As already mentioned, ‘Schneider Creusot has EE in 
England, Italy 'and nine other « Eurepean countries. Branches of the 
Vickers.roncern may be found all over the world: in the Terni Works 
of ‘Italy, the stedi works of Japan, in Treland, Spain, Holland, 
Acland, and so on. "The head manager, „the abovementioned Sir 
ellerbert Lawrence, is also the director of the Bank of Rumania. 
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The Mitsui concern is the biggest munition factory of the „Far 
East. It possesses steel works, oil companies, „aircraft plants’ steam. 
ship companies, mines, banks, newspaper concerns and large electric 
power plants. It is also the world's foremost. producer of spun and 
woven silk. The Mitsui Stroup controls more than 60 per cent. of 
Japan’ s coramerée. . re. : 

LG. Farbenjndistrie méahs to Germány what the Mitsui concern . 
means “to Japan? It ,Dresents thes most striking example of the 
enormous resources and industrial enterprises that are at the disposal 
"of these big Concerns. go 

In 1916 seven large chemical works “formed a cartel. eThey 
secured a loan of 800-350 million gold marks and ereeted the Luna 
"Works. - = 

They manufactured 400,000 tons of nitrogen, which is essential 

——-P -———admotion of high explosives, artificem" silks, and chemical 
manures. j "E. 

They repaid the loan in paper money, its value being at the time 
of the inflation 95:2 millions. Thus the concern gained 275-325 
million gold marks on the transaction. The produced nitrogen yields 
about 300 per cent. in profit. The liquid coal they are now making 
costs them not mre than 80 Reichsmarks to produce and sells for 800. 
What they make out of medicine is still more fantastic. One kilo of 
Salvarsafi, for instance, costs them 200 RM. and sells for 8,000. 

In every country where the war industry is & main factor it has 
tied up & whole lot of other industries, ‘first of all the four most 
essential to warfare: iron and steel mills, chemical and €lectrical 
works, and the oil- refineries. But Industries connected with the 
four already mentioned are also controlled by them : mines, engineering 
enterprises, raflroads, banks ,and newspaper concerns. And finally, 
all the factories that, although engaged in suah peaceful enterprises as 

“ piSducing perfumery and artificial silks, may easily be converted into 
makers of poisopegtises and high explosives. 

The giant trusts with their enormous capiÑls and their armies 
of workers are of course a power if ihe state. They are in fact those 
higher considerations which nó government can escape. In 1928 a 
League of Nations commission proposed that the. governmemis should 
forward to the Secretary-General a list of the concessions granted to 
armament industries, including a*description of the materials involysd 
and also the names and addresses of the  concessionaires. The 


LÀ 
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English Government replied: ‘‘ We have no such information, and 
it is highly improbable that those who have it will disclose it. We 
have no power to force. them to give us this information, and very 
few J would dare to introduce a law that obliged them to 
do so.” - 

In the industry of war one meets the” same efforts toward concen- 
tration as everywhere élsé in the capitalist community. À trust is no 
longer a co-operation of a series of?” epe prises peoducing the same 
goods, and thus ablé to control the pricé within the boundaries of a 
certain country. A modern*trust is a section of the efitire economsc 
Strugture, embracing all sorts of businesses and commercial enterprises 
and reaching.far beyond the boundaries of any special country. 

The mutual relation of the tru-ts is a combination of competition 
and collaboration, both.subordinate to the sole dint of the concerns in 
question, namely +he profits. "Nc 

We have a fine example of this co operation in the agreement 
between I.G. Farbenindustrie and the French Ministry of War and 
the French Company for Nitrogen Research. The G*rntans handed 
over all their patents to France and promised not,to set up competing. 
factories in France. for the next 15 years. They even went so far as 
to send German civil engineers and chemists to France to teach her 
how to utilise the patents to the best advantage and to obtain the 


most effective poison gases. : 
" These events coincided with the German non-violent, resistance 
to the French military octupation of the Ruhr district. ~. P 


Fo get an idea of how a competitive battle whose outcome cannot 
be decided py monetary 'meaus mày lead to: war, one has but to 
consider the question of oil. 

From 1904 to the present day eil hag been the -all-important or, 
as in the case* of thé Chacó War, the sole reason of at least twenty : 
wars or revolts. : EM 

The two giant trusts, Standard Oil and Royal Dutch Shell, are 
by no means partigfilar or over conscientious in their thetheds. 

The Matteotti murder cese sis known to everybody. It was 
generally surmised that he was gotten rid of solely on account of his 
anti-Fsscist ideas. ‘This however is only half the truth. The 
following details will complete the picture. 

" — The oil sources of Ifaly are scenty and she is entirely dependent 
» on the two Great Powers, the U.S.A. and England, for oil. 
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In this capitalist world there no longer exists any sort of enter- 

prise whose nitionalism goes further than the cónsideration of profit. 
Tf the war industry seems to provoke public eopinion more than the 
others, it is only because it offers the most glaring examples. But 
the atmosphere, that breeds War 1 is hof créated by it. On the contrary, 
the war industry is the effect... The. capitalist system &lone is respon- 
sible for that: atmosphere. Fór a«common wealth that is not founded 
on necessities but on profit *must inevitably lead to war. i 
- In the hands of capitalist power natiqnal feeling has been shaped 
into a weapod, albgit this power doés not even know the meaning 
of the word: national feeling, nor for that matter of its caricature : 
nationalism. 

They are the “utiscrupulous powers represefiting those higher 
considerations that no government can escape, and | they will finally 
decide the fate of Spain, in spite of her efforts and glorious 
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“IF WINTER COMES—BENGAL PARLIA- 
_ MENT FOR EVER " «. 

>. ‘ By f . | E" . 

. ‘‘ OgPHAN GF THE STORM E. 


HE long nightmare *of the first session of the Pengat Legislative 
Assembly, is just over. Time has now come for the historian to 


take stock of its achievements. Bards will no doubt, in days to come, 


sing paeans of praise abgut its beneficent activitiét to generations yet 
unborn. Psychologists will attempt an analysis of itg intellectual 
aroma; philogophers will yet attempt a distinction between pre- 
"destination and freedom of will. 


The unwarranted child of Sir Samuel Hoare saw thé light of day 
on the Ist April, 1987—an auspicious day acgosding to the English 
calendar. Situate ine front of the ever green Eden Gardens, 
on the banks, of the sacred Ganges, hemmed**in between the 
Government House and our Palace of Justice called the High 
Court buildings, the Bengal Parliament House raises its domed 
head. It cost the tax-payers of Bengal ; a small sum of 90 lacs of 
rupees. Shut out from liglft'and air, defying the sweltering heaf of 
ihe plafns, living under artificial cooling arrangements—which some- 
times fail—the Bengal Legislative Chamber has its habitation there 
perpetually reminding one of the size of the earth. The cushioned 
seats of members represent mythology and. classical history. At the 
head of the rourfl-table conference sits the majestic throne of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Speaker: the canopy over his head with a tiger parted 
on it, snarls at members who sit in the amphitheatre fe&sting their 
eyes on the glories gf the gladiatorial combats so often enaot®d in the 
House. Towards the right of tho Speaker are located the world- 
renowned Treasury Benches.  Tifere ditin all their glory and majesty 
with the Captain-General Mr. Fazlul Huq's sporting eleven. No. 1 
Treasury Bench is,octupied by the Chief Minister and the Minister for 
Finance—symbolical probably of the fifty-fifty arrangement in Bengal. 

The backmost bench intended for the Treasury is occupied by two 
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Honourable Ministers—Mr. Mukunda Behari Mallick representing the . 
newly coined scheduled castes of Bengal and Mr. Sahid Suhrawardy,; 
the great Minister for .Labour in the province. On it also sit two 
Moslem ladies of the Coalition Party . probably to give support 
to the motley Ministry in éheir., hours of trial and despair. Towards 
the sigh? of the Treasury Benches are azranged seats for the Moslems 
of the Coalition Party—the E brothers-in- faith " of the Chief Minister. 
These benches présent a variegated" hne to the House. Gehtlemen, 
„in imniaculate “ achkafis,’’ in English clothes defying the cuts of the 
 teilors of Bend Street, and. gentlemen with the fez and turban delight i 
the hearts of our popular Ministers. Beside them sit the mixed*crowd . 
.of nondescripts, plutocrats and *lemocrats in various'shape, size and - 
colour. On the left ef the Speaker are stretched the Congress Benches ; 
clad in snow-white ‘‘ khaddar*"' the members perched on them look 
mystic, ssfffite, wonderful. They represent the spectacle of a united 
front. “Towards their left sit the members of the Rroja Party. They 
are yet ,ungder two flags, They are regarded as the rump by the 
"Coalition Moslem Party, and are a constant source of trouble and 
anxiety to the Government of the day. The Chief Minister is very uu- 
«Willing to recognise their independent existence. His methods are 
always prophylactic. He is ever anxious to see th&t infection of re- 
bellion may not spread in his camp. Towards the left of the Proja 
Party are seated the Europeans flanked by Anglo-Indians, Indian- 
Christians and several members who gre either individualists or 
independents. ` p 
- “Pride. in their port, defiange iw their eye. * 
Fois see the Lords of humankind seated oy y 


e ^ . b zs " 


She frst cess of the new Assembly wis to lol its Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker. The Congress*Party supported the candidature 
of Kumar Shib*Belthareswai ‘Roy; a stalwart member of the old Legis- 
lature. He was not a member of the Congress Sarty but he secured 
the confidence of the Congress partly "because le was for some time 
President of the old Bengal Legislative Council and partly because, 
alone of all public men in Bengal, he had the cqurage to resign his 
seat from the Ministry vf the day. The Moslém Group in the 
Assembly nominated Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, C.I. E. Notwith- 
standing the romance of the uncontested return of Mr. Huq fron? a 
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Moslem constituency, his co-religionists could not secure hiw a place 

„amongst Mr. Fazlul Huq's sporting eléven. We do not know the 
charges against him : like many others he was and is a good Moslem 
offering his daily prayers to God Almighty with deep devotion and 
sincere religious conviction. He held - the Sperone of Education in — 
the province. He was, thus, one whó was “translated from Log Cabin 
to White House, yet he failed to*secure retognition from his co- follow- 
ers of the faith. The numerous addresses, of wéleoma ‘which saluted his 
‘rising sun when installetl as Minister, creaked and writhed in agony. 

. In the contest, Mr. Azizul Haq got" the consolation prize offered by the» 
Minigtry—the Speakership. . 


The secorfd act of the Legislatere was to consider an adjournment 
motion moved on behalf. of the Congress, Party to draw public atten- 
tion to the grievances of ‘numerous strikers in the jute mills round 
about dd The fdjournment motion was talked teat. Solemn 

«assurances were gjven by the Chief Minister and Minister fore Labour 
that the just and legitimate grievances of the strikers and. tbeir Trade 
Unions would be redressed. No assurance was forthcoming ' that the 
machinery of conciliation boards would be set sin’ motion ; and the ` 
solemn promises were n course of time alleged to have dos duly . 
broken. After two days, the Assembly was prorogued. | 


25th of April 1937, is à red-letter day in the history of the Assembly. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar introdüced fis much 
advertised budget. Newspapers in tlf province ‘blazoned Toiths the 
glad tidings of a new Gospel—a surplus budget. The people of Bengal 
wondered if'a wizard had come who by the touch of his magic wand 
could cure Bengal’ s pernicious financial anaemia since the days of the 
* iniquitous Meston award, Mr. Sarkay read his speech, i ig bis inimitable 
sing-song-voice wish a tumblerfud of water in between- für three long 
hours. As a piece of composition, Mr. Sarkax's manuscript EO 
tion did not lack the fire of a lover—the imagery. of a e painter—the 
vision of a poet—the@lenunciation of a prophet: Mr. “Sarkare delivered 
his Funeral oration on the Congress work, on Congress workers and 
Congress sufferers. Fe dilated on the virtues of the doubtful gift of 
Pandora’s balloting ur, on the prospects of industrial and commer- 
cial development in the provilice, on the existing and prospective 
sweet relationship between labour, and “capital, on the canker of 
terrorism in politics. He shed gallons of tears on the needs of 
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compulsory primary education throughout the province, on improvement 
of its irrigational facilities, its inland waterways, and sang a tragic song ] 
on agriculture and the poor agriculturiste. * Behind the plough.” 
. said the honourable Minister, “ is the man: with the plough, with his 
ignorance and superstition, his crusted traditions and his rusted 
implements, his -thriftlessness and his tragic fatalism.”’ Discussion 
on the budget ghicl Mr:” Speaker’ limited in thé case of private 
members fróm* 15e minutes to 3 minutes revealed the fact that the 
much advertised story of the surplus was a myth due to acceptance by ' 
‘the Government of India of the Niemeyer Report. The liabilities of the 
province to the extent of more than 8 crorés together with agnual 
interest charges had been wiped out,and the re-allotment of the export 
duty on jute gave to Bengal an increase in revenug tothe extent of 45 
lacs of rupees this year. The “much abused bureaucratic Government 
spent last year the sum of about 11 crores and 90 lacs out of a total 
revenue ef about 11 crores and 95 lacs. The reformed administration 
under our self-styled popular Ministers proposed to spend for this year : 
the sum of 12 crores 20 lacs out of an expected revenue of about 12 


^ crores 54 lacs. A simple process of mathematical addition and subtrac- 


tion yielded a surplus of 34 lacs. May propaganda live long ! 
Mr. Sarkar’s budfet did not propose to spend one single farthing for 
his first article of faith, namely, free and compulsory primary education. 
He did not effect amy retrenchment in the top-heavy administration ; he 
made no proposal for econgmy. He did not visualize the reduction of 
additional taxation to the extent " roughly of 2 crores and 68 lacs which 
this province has since 1921-22 been called upon to pay as the price of 
a hypocritical pseudo- democracy. . The Congress Party offered sugges- 
tions and criticisms to the financial Sroposals. Suggestions were 
relegated by the popular ministry to the category of oblivion. The 
most valiant reply to criticisms was ali earnest, pleafon the part of the 
Mifffstry’s lack of time. 
e 


P. JAEN 
». 


A 


. “ Time’s grey minions, pleased yo see 
Time, your Master, governs mhe.” 
a 


Four months of arduous labour on the cool heights of Darjeeling 
with an entire paraphernalia at the poor tax-payer’s expense produced 
the proverbial ‘ mou:e.’» To the ‘expenditure side of the bwdget must 
be added the total cost of the* introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
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in the Gangetic valley: that cost would include the salary and 
maintemance charges of the Statutory “Public Services Commission, 
the salaries, the ‘allowances. the remuneration of the Speaker, 
the Deputy Speaker, fhe President. the Deputy President, the 
Ministers and the members of both the Houses of the Legislature. 
These items of expenditure, when ‘added together, "would sgddle the 
province with an annual rectrring financial liabllity q of over thirty lakhs 
till this constitution is „mended or *ended. „The eniristry, *by Bill, 
` proposed their own salary ; the Chief Minister was to get the sum of 
8,000 rupees per month and kis other ten colleagues 2,500 rupees per 
mongh in addition a monthly allowance ranging between 400- and 500 
rupees. The.members of thé two Houses of the Legislature, the 
Government BiN proposed, would receive, each of them, a monthly 
salary of 125.rupees andy in addition, a daily allowance of 6 rupees, 
when the Legislature gas in session. The salary of the Speiker was 
fixed at 2,090 rupees with ah additional allowance of 50Q rupees a 
" month. In vain did members from the Congress Benches table propo- 
sals for the deletion of the salary of the members; in’ vain did they 
propose the reduction of the salaries and allowances of the Ministers, . 
the Speaker, and the President, fo the Congress figure of Rupees 500 
plus an allowance every month. The-Government of the day was not 
prepared either to listen to appeal or to reason. The ministry and 
its supporters attempted to drown the Congress proposals in * contempt 
and ridicule. "Then the Legislative Assembly was entertained with a 
strange constitutional spectacle of remorse of conscience angenderéd by 
the revolt amongst the great Ministers and their followers. The very 
night that thg Finance Minister was piloting ‘the Ministers’, the 
Speaker’s and the Members'*Emolument Bill with pride a$ the prow 
and pleasure at the helm, the Minister for Labour supported an 
increase in the *salaries' and the allowances of the members. His 
proposal was to increase the salary of each member from *125™™Pepees 
to 150 rupees a month and to increase the daily allosvance to Rs. 12-8 as. 
each member per &ffective day of sitting. In a moment of self- 
forgetfulness compulsorily liquidated into self-denial, the Ministry 
dropped the proposals in the bid for monthly allowances. Probably 
without the concurrence of the Speaker, who was presiding over the 
question of his owfi salary, the Ministry dropped like hot potatoes the 
proposal éor his monthly aflowance as well. There was a guffaw of 
gardonic laughter in high Olympuse! The salaries and allowances of 
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members were increased to the figure proposed by Mr. Suhrawardy—the 
Minister for Labour. In vain did the Congress Benches sieh and 
exclaim: *' For Greeks a blush for Greece a tear." The followers of 
_ khe Faithful laugbed. The ee H “ He laughs best 
who laughs last.” `: i64 
During the session two idjournient motions were moved from 
the Congress Benghes for thé purpose of teisuring the Government 
over the Gnestidn of repatriation %f the hunger -strikers in the Anda- 
mans and for focussing ihe attention of the publie upon the detenus. 
The Minister for Home Affairs, Khaja Sir Najimuddin—he, indeed does 
bear a weighty aad a mighty name—circulated printed literatus ih 
order to prove that the proverbial seyenth heaven had come down on 
the emerald isles called the Andamans. With ,hiw holy staff he 
preached the doctrine of Law and Order justified the denial of funda- 
mental rightsto the citizens in the name of the gage-worn tale of the 
political expediency, in detaining men 4nd women indefwitely impri- 
soned without charge— without a trial. In pious anger and in holy 
grief the weighty frame of the mighty Minister shook when he 
- attempted to prove theopgh the medium of the printing press that 
on an allowance of 10 rupees a month a detenu could obtain all neces- 
saries and all the foxuries of life--his books, his clothes,and last of all 
his food. What a menu did the noble Minister place on the table of 
ihe persecfited detenu ? Turkey and fowl, ice-cream and porridge—rich 
repast whwh Dionysus or „Bacchus of Greek mythology or Indra or 
Janardana im the `days of old in” Ar yyabarfa might very well envy. 
Plethora of promises was once more given to be followed blindly in 
proper time by smooth ' excuses—by the prodigal circulation of stories 
of deliberate conflict of jurisdiction betwedn the Government of Bengal 
and the Governtnént of Indig. . . 

Two matters of pristine educational interést, riveted the attention 
of off Legislators during the session. ‘The one referred to the use of 
* Lotus and? Sree! on the crest and on the seal of the University of 
Calcutta. “fhe Chief Minister explained to a bfeathlessly worshipful 
audience that neither ‘Sree’ nor *lotug' was by itself objectionable to 
Islam but that the chemical or éven the mechanical combination of 
both was idolatry and therefore opposed to the fundamental tenets of 
Islam. In his religious zeal and in his desire to strengthen the bonds 
of his ramshackle party, the Chief Minister fÓrgot the lessons ef history, 
could not understand the indelible facts unearthed by the science of 
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numismatics. The Caleutta University, we hear, on pain of forfeiture 
of the &nnual subsidy granted by the Legislature has been called upon 
to explain this grave dereliction of duty. The autumnal clouds whis- 
pered the appointment ofa Royal Comimission for solving this insoluble | 
problem of the crest and the; seal. We hope and trust that God 
Almighty may ngt convert the seal into a Rippon aning] ; 

One of the Government Cofieges- affiliated fo the Calcutta Univer- 


_ sity—sethe Rajshahi College, hoary with tbe scancitty of ‘age; came up 


next for discussion. An adjournment motioa was tabled by the Con- 
gress Party. Owing to difference of opinion between fhe Hindu anf 
the Moslem students living i in the hostels attached *to the College and 
the tactlessmess on the part ofthe officiating Hindu Principal, the 
Ministry of Edifcation without reference either to the Governing Body 
of the College or to the University of, Calcutta had passed a ‘firman’ 
closing down the college sine die. The Chief Minister's replies to 
the criticism® Were characteristic. The Rajshahi College, it was argued, 
enjoyed large endowments from rich Hindu Z4aminder benefactors. 
These Zaminders, said the irresistible logic of the Chief Minister, were 
the creatures of the Musalman rule, therefore theeendowments given by - 
them owed their patérnity to the Mus!im rulers who have long vanish- 
ed from the pawes of history. The institution is a Government College. 
Since the majority of the people in this province are Muslims, therefore 


the college which enjoys Government patronage is a, collegeemaintained 


by monies paid as revenue by the predomjnant section of the popula- 
tion—the Muslims. Had’ the Chief Minister lived ae few cettturies 
away from our time a seventh system. of Hindu philosophy might have 
been born. We need not yet despair. i 

The most important ‘act of the Legislature was the passing 
of the Bengal Tenancy Legislation: In the noble’ desire for achieving 
glory and fame and far thé betterment of the condition of the actual 
tillers of the soil, the present Government—the Government, ote day 
in PODER which may justly bé described in the clagsical prase of Disraeli 
as an ‘‘organised hypocrisy’ ’—hurried through the Legislatue® a measure 
of first rate magnitude without, skilf, and at the sacrifice of every single 
principle of legislation and juriSprud$nce. The original purpose of the 
Governmént was to refer the proposed bill to a select committee. Sir 
Bijoyprasad Singha Roy, the Revenue Minister, in fact proposed a 
select cfmmittee of only "54 membérs—the committee did not include 


* one single representative from that sdetion of the Proja Party which 
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is regarded as the rump by orthodoxy. The Congress eri 
entered a demurrer not only against the inflated size of the proposed 
committee but also against the omission of the names of that section 
_ of the Proja Party which sits towards its leff. The result was that 
the followers of the Faithful, resolved upon the rushing of the bill 
through tho Legishiturp without expert Buowlsdee: without legislative 
guidance, without matute détiberation and $nxious consideration. The 


pilot, Sir’ Bijoypras&d Singha Roy’, tora between qualms of conscience, 


if any, and the dire neceasity of sticking to his post, led his ship astray 
to shoals and shallow miseries. The bill, "as framed by or under the 
supervision of the* Revenue Minister, has suffered such mutilation 
that as passed by the Assembly. it cannot recognise its identity 
or its paternity. Pride and dignity, the univetsally accepted 
principle of cabinet solidarity, constitutional propriety, legislative 
competence, were all sacrified on the altar eof the Moloch of 
cupidity. e The bill has passed the Legislature. As forcefully pointed 
out by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Bose, 1t confers no 
benefit whatever on the toiling millions—the actual tillers of the 
soil: it does not ameliorate the condition of the under-riot. The 
zemindar has indeed been smothered ; his right* of pre-emption, his 
right to ‘ nazaratia ’ and ‘salami’ his right to wmterest at the 
uneconomical high rate of 12 per cent. per annum has, it is true, been 
taken away but like a, tiger mauled, he writhes, he is not yet dead. 
Longstanding tradition, custom, usage, sanctity of agreements have 
been “legislated away in a cataract of frenzy!" The Finance Minister's 
** plough-men "' behind the plough with his ‘‘ crusted traditio and 
his rusted implements," homeward plods his weary wag and leaves 
the world to darkness and: to the ministty. To the congratulatory 
messages which*tle ears of Sir „Bijoy Prosad welcomed on the night 


of 80th September, 1987, his reply might just ase well have been 
pr eet 


‘Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean 
e. Tears, from the depth of some divine despair." 


The last important measure in the Assembly this session was 
brought forward by the Minister for Labour. He had been at great 
pains for some time past over the Maternity Bill. This bill’ has been 
referred by the Assembly to a select committee of expert gynaecologists 
in the Legislature. Dame rumour' tells us that the Congress “members 


who are always regarded as barren critics by the Government of the 


m 
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day and its followers will sponsor a paternity bill in the next session. 
„Whether the purpose of the bill will be to encourage more children as 
in Nazi Germany or in Fascist Italy or whether its purpose would be to 
protect fathers from the umwarranted ravages* of the society for the 
prevention of cruelty towards animals, futurity alone can say The 
framers of the proposed measure might jusfas well seek the assistance 
of the famous Frénch Jurist?Girard around 'whogé Laureate browe the 
world-famous French Academy wove js crown of wild, alive, in his 
‘chapter on ‘ Patria Potestas ""* (paternal * powet). Girard makes the 
. cynical observation: “ maternity is a question of fact, paternity is a 
question of opinion." So the sun behind the clouds is dancing once 
more, so the eastern breeze bears within its womb the coming winter, 
so the ripples on the river Ganges are playing about. The Bengal. 
Legislative Assembly stands prorogued— ° e o 


Oh joy ! that in our embers, 

> | Is something that doth live : 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive.” 


s 
“ORPHAN OF THE STORM” 
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A MAN OF MYSTERY: APA,I ANGRIA 
PnRorESSOR S; N. SEN, MA., PH.D. 
n ^ A 
VERITABLE mañof mystery: was Apaji, son of Kanhoji Angria, 

lord, of Kolaba, chief admirel of the Maratha fighting fleet and 
“scourge of the wester? coast,” Two of lfis letters addressed to’ 
.BrahmendraeSwami, the holy man of Dhavdashi, are still extant.! He 
was specifically mentioned by name ïn a letter addressed to the Peshwa 
early in 1748.” He joined the Mudagad expedition and „fought against 
«his brother Tulaji. Yet we know next to nothingsabout him. The 
saint of Dhavdashi «was not likely to take the trouble of addressing Apaji 
about grants of rent-free lands unléss he was in a position to confirm 
them. He would not be recommended to the Peshwa gs a fit per son | 
for His " Highness’ s patronage had he been a meré man of straw. 
Apparently he played a part, however insignificant, in the complicated 
. history of his times ; but strangely enough, his name finds no place in 
the official account of the  Angria family submitted to the land 
alienation commissioner, and we seek in vain any reference to Apaji 
in the chronicle of the Angrias (Hakikat), ascribed to Dabir,* a family 
servant, How can we explain this anomaly ? How could a son of 
Kanhoji, who made a bid for power against so formidable a rival as 
Tulagi, be entirely forgotten by thè posterity 9 

Kanhoji was a much married man and he left a numerous progeny. 
Six of his sons, born in and* out of wedlock, are known by name. 
Reference is made in, Dabir's Hakikat te Sekhoji, Sambhaji, Manaji, 
Tulaji and Dhoydji; while the official family history asserts that by ° 
his first wife &Kanhoji had two" sons, Sekhoji*and Sambhaji, his second 
wife ere him two others, Manaji and Tulaji ; Yesaji, Dhondji and 
others were, his natural sons. Was Apaji one of those others 
whose names were ‘either forgotten or deemed*unworthy of mention 
when the official history was compiled,? Or should. we identify Apaji 


Paras nis, Brahmendra Swami, pp. 207-208. 
Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. 24, p. "19. 
Kaifiyats Yadts, eéc., pp. 1-95. 


Angre yanchi Hakikat if Parasnis’s "alias PS ` 
Kaifiyats Yadis, pp. 4-5. 
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with one of the six Angria brothers mentioned above ? The problem 
.has engeged the attention of Maratha historians for sometime past, 

but I prefer to leave it alone for the present. Suffice to say that 

Rajwade tried to identiff Apaj with "Manaji, while Sardesai makes 
a tentative suggestion that Yesaji and. Apaji were probably identical 
persons. It may be added here that according jo tlre official history, 
Kanhoji's natural 'sons ineldding Yesaji: and Dhondji had originally 
been ajtached to Manaji at Kolaba, But, Dhondji end ° Yesaji joined 
in a conspiracy against Manaji whieh ended in a failure. . As a 
. consequence the disloyal bfothers were thrown into" prison and* 
Yésaw was deprived of his sight. Subsequently, however, the blind 
man succeeded in effecting his escape. He sought asylum with the 
Portuguese of Clau| (Revdanda) where he was joined by his wife and 
children.’ Yesaji’s son-Babu Rao, more fortunate than his father, 
usurped the principality of Kolaba with the support of Sindhia after 
the death of Manaji's son Raghujf. ° 

Marathi chronicles, therefore, offer no clue asto Appaji's identity 
and throw no light on his life and exploits. Luckily he was not equally 
ignored by contemporary Portuguese writers, and a brief account of 
Apaji, published at_Lisbon as early as 1750, may be reproduced here 
for what it is wath. The author, Jose Freire Monterbyo Mascarenhas 
treated of Indian affairs in his Epanaphora Indica, the first part of 
which appeared in 1746, the second and third parts followed ein 1747, 
the fourth saw the light next year (1748), the fiith in 1750e and the 
sixth part was published twos years later in 1752. This interesting 
work msght have been continued further, for Mascarenhas proposed 
to give an account of what happened ? in India during the viceroyalty 
of the Marquis of Castello Novo, who did not vacate office till 1750, 
°” but the subsequent partsof the se if ever ‘published, have 
not been preserved. ^. Ba 

According to Mascarenhas,? Kanhoji had two wives, of whom frst 
was Sekhoji and Sambhaji’s mother, while the second bor Appaji and 
another son who remafns nameless. According to the Hindu tv Apaji 
should have succeeded hi$ elder brother Sambhaji in the principalities of 

Kolaba and Gheria, but he was robbedef his patrimony by two bastards, 

Tulaji and Manaji. When Shahu concluded a treaty of partition with 


e Se 
4 ° . 
IW Kaifiyats Yadis, p. 7 a 
? For the entire narrative see Epanaghora. fudica, Part V, pp. 28-40. 
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his aun Sambhaji” of Kolhapur, the overlordship of a par} of | 
the Angrian principality was assigned to the latter. Btt Tulaji- 
refused to acknowledge his rights and declined to pay him, tributes. 
Sambhaji, unable to enforce’ his claims proposed an alliance 
with the Portuguese Vigeroy- against Tulaji, but the Portuguese 
Government wete i in 8. posit. on to accept his offer at that 
moment. Failing to * secure” their. Čo- -operation, Sambal! turned to 
Sbahu, who ‘advésed him to mike | aye commen cause with Apaji, N 
was settled at the umd thate Sambhaji should wage war ag inst 
* Tulaji by land jointly with Apaji Angħa and the Sawaut uf Wart, 
while the Portugfese should be indu ed to undertake a naval e& peui 
tion against Gheria. Not content with formulating thissscheme. Shahu 
" commissioned Dom Antonio José Henriques, the Portuguese agent 
at Stara, to proceed to Goa and persuade the Viceroy- to partecipate 
in the project. But the services of the Portuguese fleet were urgently 
needed elsewhere as it was necessary to convoy the merchant fleet, 
from the south and the north, and the Viceroy politely excused himself. 
T'ulaji, howe ver, realised the gravity of his situation and decided to re- 
move Apaji by meang fair or foul. Some of his trusty followers 
pretended to desert “T'ulaji on some suitable pretexts and were readily 
welcomed by Apåji, They availed themselves of the easliest opportunity 
of executing their fell design. The murder of Apaji naturally incensed 
Shahu atid he incited the chief of Wari to fight Tulaji. The campaign, 
however ended in Angria’g | favour. Shahu then summoned Tulaji to 
Satara. Tulaji paid a visit to the royal court where a judicious dis- 
tribution of presents procnred him dn unqualified pardon, aftef which 
he safely returned to his head quarters at Gheria. e 
Such, in short,is the account. of "Apaji Angria, his claims to 
Kanhoji's fief, "his association with the: Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, and 
bis b sad which Mascarenhas inserted i in his n&trative of Indian 
events in 1748. The story 18 nob 80 'phàntastic - as it may appear at 
first sight. According to thefamily history, Tulaji-and Manaji were their 
' father's legitimate issue but, as Mt. Sardesai has observed, the legiti- 
macy of Tulaji and his brothers nfust* remain an open, question.! The 
official history of the family is bf no means infallible, for it errs about 
the date of Kanhoji’s death. Mr. P. K. Gode. of the *Bhandarkar 
e R ? M 
1 Sardesai, Marathi Hiyüsat, Madhya Vibhag, Vol. I, p. 265. 


2 Kaifiyats, p. 5, says that Kanheji died in 1791 whereas he passed away on 2Qth 
J.ne, 1729. See Sen, Military System of the Marathas, p. 212. . 
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Hesearch Institute has recently published .a paper on the? Mudagad 
expedition i in which his ancestor played a prominent part.! -In that 
enterprise Apaji co-operated with the Panta Amatya of Bavada and 
the Savant of Wari. The Pant, Amatya was one of the principal 
ministers of Sambhaji of Kolhapur, and-if Dabir's chronicle is to be 
believed, he had some sort of claim to Rathagiri, ong of the principal 
naval stations of'Tulaji with which the letter refused to part.2 e The 
Marquis of Cas ello Novo, better.known as the Marquis of, Aloona, 
admits that Sambhaji bad ‘about 1718 oe an alliance with 
bim against Tulaji and he also refers to the “recente reduction of 
Masma” * by the Savant. Refefence has been made to*the reduction 
of Tulis stronghold of Mudagar bj the joint efforts of Apaj, 
the Savant of a Wari, Bhigavant Rao Amatya (of Davde) and the 
Pratinidhi of Vishalgad, Ina letter, addressed* te the Peshwa early 
in 1748, the writer urges Apajis claim to the Peshwa’s support 
and also refers to "TTülaji" s intended visit to the royal court.* So far, 
Mascarenhas’ ifarrative is substantially corroborated by independent 
evidence and the story of Apaji’s murder may not he sunfounded, 
for the Portuguese writer seems to have been uncommonly well- 
versed in Maratha affairs. 

As to Apa]i's identity, Mascarenhas offers ‘byt a negative clue. 
As he mentions Sekhoji, Sambhaji, Tulaji and ‘Manaji besides Apaji, 
it follows that Apaji cannot reasonably be identified with any one 
of those four. That leaves two alternatives. Apaji may either be 
identified. with Yesaji or Ishondji, orehe ray be one of those sens of 
Kanhpji who remain nameless in all the chronicles, Marathi or foreign, 
contemporary or otherwise,*hitherto aeailable to us. . 


1. Bombay University Journel, Vol. eV, Part LV, pp. n 94. 
2 Aggre Yanehi Hakikat. p. 11.* 
3 Ben, Stedies im Indian History, p. 219, p. 205. 
1 Selections from the’. Peshwa's Daftar., Vol 94, p. 19, « -— 
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REFUTATION OF IDEALISM. 
aH" JITENDRA Kumar CHAKRAVARTY, M.A. 


. * 
Mr bim is to exarpine Kant’s manner of refuting idealism; but 

as that wquld" unduly restrict ihe scope of the present enquiry I 
prefer the wider, or ratlfes indeterminate, expression and entitle” it as . 
Refutation ofeldealism, 

At the outset I should like mee ‘up certain points. It seems 
as if one who sets out to refute idealism . cannot agree to call himself 
an idealist. And although itis nt safe to dogmatise ` what sort of 
philosophy on the positive side'is indicated in the fejection of idealism 
one naturally feels that the opponents of idealism are the realists, and 
in discussing refutation of idealism we are usually led to think of the 
realist’s plan of attack. But when we come to Kamut's treatment of 
the problem there is a strange spectacle opened before us. It is not 
as à transcendental realist that he proceeds to attack idealism. He 
| styles himself a transceridental idealist and makes this idealism the base 
of his operations against what ordinarily passes for idealism. 

There are before us two distinct ways of exposing ‘the precarious- 
ness of the idealist’s position. One is associated with Kant and the 
other with the modern realist. I am inclined to believe that the 
righteof denouncing idealism*propewly belongs, to one who himself avows 
idealism of some sort. In the light of this the professional realist 
must be in an awkward situation whenehe moves forward in his 


campaign against idealism. l .? ? 
' The task before me in the present connection may be summed up 
briefly in the fellowing questions ; M E: pe 


le Which one of the two rival ` Jouine of idealism and realism 
isina happier position to refute thê sort of idealism that needs 
refutation e2 | : e 

2. Is idealism necessary ta lgad an attack against idealism ? 
and lastly e œ j i 

3. How far does Kant keep loyal to the idealistic traditions in 


exposing the weakness of idealism itsełf ? ° 
i e d 


; , : N 


1 Read before the Caleutta Philosophical Society. " 
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, if idealism as a philosophic doctrine is offensive and disappointing 
e the problem is put to the student to determine the proper mould in 
which to cast his philosophy to keep clear of the taint of idealism. 
Kant claims the credit of’ having found out the longed-for mould,—a . 
thing which even the keenest realist failed to discover. I want to 
examine whether such a claim i is anything morg tham a mere boast on 
the part of the critical philosbph r. ` j 

Roughly speaking there are, acbording IO Kent; two “types of 
idealism ,—Formal and Material. The formal type is what Kant.himself 
was led to adopt after a caréful investigation of the constitution of 
the teal in so far as it is an object of imowledse The vital problem 
before him was notconcerning the ontological issue of the nature of 
the real. He was indifferent to such an inquiry. What primarily 
engaged his attention was how reality ag known is necessarily consti- 
tuted. In investigating this question it became apparent that know- 
, edge with it& characteristics of universality and necessity e must be 
a priori and at the same time it must refer to an object. „The key- 
problem with Kant tbus came to be formulated in the” following 
manner: How a priori cognitions have objective validity ? 

Tt made him draw a line between the formal and the material 
element of knowledge. The material ‘element is reéeived through the 
faculty of sensibility as the manifold data of sense and is independently 
grounded, whilst the formal principles through which the ‘unformed 
data of sense are organised into a well- ordered unity have tReir origin 
in the knowing subject himself and are a priori. This *1s how Kant 
formul&tes his doctrine of formal idealism. The significant point in 
Formal idealism lies in this ‘that while on one side 16, maintains the 
ideality of the formal principles of knowledge it denies on the other, 
side, and with equal force, that the objegt. of knowledg$. can be either 
resolved into an idea oreindentified with the idependent thing-in-itself. 
By his formal idealism Kant set, himself in opposition to the stand- 
point alike of material idealism and of transcendental realifm. 

By ordinary idealism Kant usually means material" idealism. 
What material idealist ‘stands for will have to be gone into carefully, 
for without this we cannot appreciate fhe point in Kant’s Refutation of 
idealism. The expression material idealism is vague. Its use was 

necessitated by the demand for a term to mark out the position of 
those usustfy styled ideafsts frome Kant's own standpoint. Inas- 
much as Kant conceded ideality to the* formal principles of knowledge 


e 
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alone, it Was fit and. proper that his position be named as formal idgal- 
ism. As contrasted with formal idealism material idealism signifies 
the view that draws no line between the formal and material factors'of 
, knowledge and treats the object of knowledSe, whole and entire, as 
ideal, i.e., representations of consciousness. Interpreted in this manner 
it becomes intelligtble why thinkers so widely divergent as Plato and 
Descartes, Berkeley and! Hume should All b$ ranked as idealists. 

In defining ideilism „Kayt "does «not stick to the same form of ex- 
pression. always. Sonae he’ describes ft as embodying the — 
Assertion that ‘nothing but thinking entitits exist. On other occasions 
he writes: ‘ the pofition of all "genuine idealists from the Hleaties to 
Bishop Berkeley is contained in the formula: “All cognitions through 
the senses and experience i3 nothing but mere illusion* and only in the 
ideas of pure understanding . and reason is ¢here truth." And on 
another occasion he proceeds. to state that the gentral point of ideal- 
ism is noé in the denial of the existence’ of outer objects DE the senses, 
but in holding that we can never, by way of any possible experience, 
be completely certain of their reality. 

The contention ef, idealists underlying all these varied forms of 
expressions may be described as emphasising tle reality of spiritual 
entities and a contequent distrust of the testimony ofeihe senses con- 
cerning things of the outside world. Whatever the senses reveal 
regardng duter objects is sheer illusion, on the other hand we have 
compleite eertainty of-all that is ; apprehended by ideas of pure under- 
standing. Osdinary idealism thus. covers three distinct tenets : 

(1) Spirit alone is real, (2). trie kn ywledge. t.e., knowle@ze of 
reality, is possible through’ anderstanding and reason indgpendently of 
any aid of sensibility, and lastly, (3) innef experience, viz., ideis and 
representations ôf ‘consciou~Lesg rarries Im wediate c rtrintv with it, 
whereas outer experience of things. and objests is? proble.nat.c and 
unreliable, How these points connect with one another I need not 
discuss at pretent. , - € 

Kant’s refutation does nof touch the first point. He is not con- 
cerned to dispute the proposition that reality ts spiritual or tbat spirit 
alone exists. From the siandpoitit of critical philosophy such a ques- 
tion is utterly irrelevant. But the central significance of the critical 
philosophy is developed in the attempt to check the soundness of the 
other two tenets. In the first plaee it was®hard for the onWcal philo- 
sopher to abide by -the longstanding tradition that through ideas of 
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pute understanding and reason we comprehend things as tMey are in 
„themselyes. In the next place it sounded queer that we are on sure 
ground in respect of inner experience buf not soin respect of outer 
experience, To understand the first part we “have to go into the entire, 
argument of the transcendental Aesthetic and Analytic, whilst in 
regard to the second part we are required ‘to congidet the doctrine of 
outer and inner sense.  -: $ à : e . 

Kant’ 8 doctrine of inner sense is dard to grasp, bu he leaves us 
in little doubt about the nature. and Tunctién of the outer sense. 
Sometimes the inner sense ig spoken of as on a par with, and ana-. 
logoug to, the outer sense, but more* frequently the pgimacg is assigned 
to the outer segse and the deliverances of inner sense are made to 
depend on the function of the outer sense. Our consciousness, in the œ 
first instance, must be of objective things outside fis tn space and this is 
made possible through the agency of the outer sense. When they are 
received *' theamind in the process of . setting representations of outer 
"sense in space affdets itself, and is constrained to arrange the siven re- 
presentations likewise in time through inner sense." Butethis view 
is again modified by the assertion that the contents of outer sense, all 
appearances without exception, are primarily representations of inner 
sense. It is not possible for us to intyit anytlting outside us in space 
unless, through the affection of the inner sense, we are first made 
aware of their presence as representations of consciousness, Of the 
two senses, inner and outer, sometimes thè one sometimes (he other 
is given the primacy and the -exact relation” of the two senses is @iffi- 
cult to determine. EN | 

But closer gttention to the details of the: "M shows the real 
drift of Kant's teaching. ‘Wee shall understand it better if we bear 
in mind at the outset the place and sjgnificance of sensibility i in Kant's" 
theory of knowledge. Prior to. Kant it was commonly ‘held alike by 
the natural realist and the classical idealist, however theyediffesesd in 
other respects, that the mind has the power of getting dimgct access to 
the inmost reality of tRings and knowing them immediately as to their 
real nature. In this account the idealists meant by things, more spe- 
cially the mind and its'inner states, aad ascribed to the ego the power 
of knowing „itself and its inward contents directly by self-conscious 
reflection : the realists, on the contrary, thought more of the objective 
things of t outside worlde and disgovered in experience the secret 


clue of knowing them as they are, : 
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Kant turned away from such speculations, for he suspected, 
behind them all, the influence of a tendency to occultism at woyk. "By, 
introducing the doctrine of sensibility he sought to keep clear of the 
taint of mysticism. On the negative side itemeant a denial to mind of 
the power of jumping straight, whether it be by self-conscious reflec- 
tion or experience, into thé essence of things. And so on the positive 
side ‘it urged that anything to be knowa måst at first ‘pass through the 
organ of sensibility and be tinted in ‘the colour of this organ. The 
primary condition of anythiug bejng known i is that it must be given’ 

through senstbility. so that the traditional,belief in the mind’s power 
of knowing’ things apart from their givenness must be defipitely 
abandoned. The imraediate consequence of this is that the given, 
*in view of its taking on the forms of sensibility, cannot be identical 
with real things, sethat there is no possibility ‘of knowing things, 
inner or outer, as they are in themselves. All knowledge must be 
limited to the appearances of things. e Within the realm pf appearance 
Kant recognises a twofold’ distinction : some belorfg to the outside * 
world ine space and some to the inner world of feelings and 
representations of consciousness. These two types of appearances 
are given to us through the two different organs of sensibility, viz., - 
the outer sense and the fnner sense. 

Although the outer sense has no power of revealing to us the 
nature of real things and shows us their appearances merely, we are 
nevertheless made directly *aware of these outside objects in space and 
it never occurred to Kant "io d@ubt the.existence of these outside 
objects in space. The idealists commit a twofold blunder when they 
declare that (he mind has à power of khowing itself and its inner 
contents directly by self-conscious reflection *and from these immediate 
^tevelations of consciousness. pass, on by inference to outer objects. - 
Kant's doctrihe -of inner sente is a definite*reply te this, for by inner 
senseshe clearly: negatives the suggestion that the mind independently 
of itself has she’ power of knowing itseff. and its contents. There can 
be no awareness of these contents unléss the$ are given through 
the inner sense. But inner éxperjence, ineKant’s opinion, is condi- 
tioned by outer experience. Thie is developed * in the theorem that 
* the mere, but empirically determined, consciousness qf my own 
existence proves the existence of objects in space outside me.’’ The 
significance of this proof rests on he fact that the ei Nes of my 
own existence is bound up with consciousness of the succession of 


e 
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thoughts, ideas. and feelings present to inner sense. But itis not 
possiblé for the inner sense to intuit a succession of feelings and ideas 
except through the intuition, by the outer sense, of something perma- 
nent in space. Lest there be a confusion between the representation 
of something permanent in space and a permanent representation Kant 
reiterated the opigion that the sense perception eof the permanent is 
possible only through a thing outside me in'space and not through 
the mere idea of a thing outside me. "The whqle arfument is put in 
a nutshell if we say ‘that we havé immediate experience ef outer 
objects and we do not merely 5 imagine them or entertain ideas of them” 
and “that without granting this we cannot hold*that we have any 
awareness of our own existence. Krom this we may pass on to íhe. 
other great mistake of the idealist's „position, when the attempt is 
made to pass‘on from thé inner world of. subjective states to the outve 
world of objective things. An inference of this nature is inconclusier 
and uncertaim „For there may be other causes except tke outer 
objects In space to account for the stream of ideas in our inner 
3xperience. The ultimate drift of idealism must therefore be to 
remain shut up in a circle of subjective fancies only,—-a position 
which no one in his sénses can be persuaded tQ accept. And so Kant 
again urges: ^" All outer perceptio furnishes immediate proof of 
something actual in space or rather is the actual itself." The first 
int in the refutation of idealism is now before us. 

The question that confronts the qitical philosopher now *is ag to 
the nature and constitution of the object as immediately revealed i in 
uber experience. Kant raiges a warning against interpreting the 
;bjeet as equiv&lent to the ¢bing-in- itself which is indeed the position 
jt the transcendental realist. . Such an interpretation is ease. 
mistaken as the natural, presupposition eof overturning idealism and 
the fact that Kant makes the thing in itself the corner-stone of his 
system lends support. to the wiew~that itis: from the standpoint of 
transcendental realism, that hé ` proceeds to denounce idealism. But 
such a construction is utterly at variance with the main teaching of 
the critical philosophy, Transcendental realism, far from overriding 
idealism, finds itself enmeshed "within the folds of the same cult. It 
makes the Vain effort of ‘combining together two incompatible propo- 
sitions, Onfoner side it declares that things are given as real in 
themselves in independence of our seüsibility. ‘Andon the other side 
ie makes inner representations the basis of our knowledge of things, 
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These inner representations being entirely distinct from their objecis 
cannot yield assurance even of the existence of these objects. And? 
so in the end transcendental realism suffers shipwreck. Things in 
themselves are not the objects of our cognition. It ig therefore 
out of the question to refeg to them in the attempt to turn down 
idealism s Jo € 
dii is necessany at "this stage to “notice the onanoi of the 
doctrine that the*objegt« ot cognitions is not ethe thing in itself and the 
considerations that induced Kant*to say so. Taking the latter problem 
"first I find. that - here, as elsewhere, K&nt's position is pre-eminently 
that of an earnest’ enquirer over a live concrete problem. He” does 
.noi indulge in mere theorising ower purely hypothetical issues. His 
attention was drawn to the existence of a body of -knwledge of nature 
which by reason of the universality and necessity of the laws incor- 
porated therein is rightly ranked as science. Tleat a science of nature 
actually exists led him to investigate into the conditions" of its possi-, 
bility. The. enquiry was carried on with a view to obtaining a 
satisfactory solution of the two distinct points raised in the problem 
‘of knowledge, viz., that it is knowledge of nature as a totality of 
objects and that as knowledge it possesses necessary validity. This 
latter aspect remains inexplicable except on the sepposition of the 
a-priori origin of cognitions, whereas the former aspect shows the 
futility df resting on concepts of pure understanding alone for 
knowledgt of an object. Ip this Kant stood opposed to the standpoint 
of the rational idealist, notably of Leibnitz. The matter of BONIEGBO) 
viz. the real, must be móre than mere thgught. It must be an’ object 
of sense intuition.. The real is presented to us throegh the faculty. 
Ak sensibility. Does it follow that we intuit the real as it is in itself ? 
Kant’s answer is clear and defjnit&. Qur inttition o an object is in 
time and space. “Tf extension were an „entity «existing independently 
by itself or a property inherent ‘in, the thing it would be reasonable 
to bold that ‘what we intuit is the reat itself. . But Kant finds it 
impossiblé to entertain the supposition that space is an objective 
entity or an empirical concept” formed by generglisations out of 
experiences of individual spaces. Dffferent spaces do not by aggrega- 
tion make one space. Rather they emerge by limitation offone infinite 
space. The whole is here prior to the parts and ag pe See be 
built up by successive stages of cém parison “and abstraction*of isolated 
experiences of different spaces. * Space is presented, whole and entire, 
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in pne undivided intuttion. Being prior to every empirical intuition, 


eas the one common universal form of all intuition, it is called 


the a-priori form of intuition. In the transcendental exposition the 
truth of this position feceives additional confirmation. For Kant 
shows therein that such a position alone accounts for the absolutely 
necessary character of the mathematical sciences, kn a siqilar way 
time is also shown to be ah a-priori form*of jntuition. Al our 
intuitions being necessarily in time and $pace are subjéctivel$ tinged. 
- Nothing therefore that'is intuited cars be a thing in itself, 

As without intuitions fio cognitions of objects are possible it 
follaws at once why in cognising ‘an object we ar@kept removed from 
the thing-in-iéself. Apart from these, there are additional grounds, 
derived from the nature of the ‘cognitive process itself, to warrant the 
conclusion that the object of cognijion is not ihe thing-in-itself. 
Intuitions are merely felt whereas knowledge 1s an affair of the 
understanding and is concerned with the synthetised tptality of 
intuitions in the unity of an object. This involves bringing the 
intuitions into a relational order by means of certaif forms of 
synthesis which as immanent modes of undeystending itself gives the 
stamp of necessary unity to the intuitions and makes them into an 
object. In owe way we are respensible for the*mould in which an 
object of knowledge is presented, in another way what is known is 
known as standing over against us with the stubbornness ofeobjectivity. 
Cognitions do not result from the mere accumulation, Jwxtaposition 
and commingling of intuifiéns by (Wem selves: They grow out Of the 
functfon of the understanding which .is strained into action on the 
presentation ef intuitions, Cognitions, thus interpreted, do necessarily 
involve a-priori forms, and if was this aspect of cognition that exerciged 
Kant's mind as to howea-priori cognitiong should holdevalid of objects. 
And the answer*that proved mést satisfactor y lay in the discovery that 
the object of knowledge as regards its organised structure Ts itself 
the creation of apriori forms. Nature as a systematic whole of objects 
is found to conform -to laws of understanding, not befause as is 
usually supposed, thes’ laws ,are empirically derived out of nature, 
but because understanding itse makes nature into an ordered whole 
by prescribing its own apriori laws upon the materiality of nature. 
Kant sumggip the point by saying that understanding is the lawgivei 
of naturf&'and characterises this revolutionary, attitude as on a par witk 
«the Copernican revolution in astronomy. 
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The results of the foregoing analysis confirm the position outlined 
above that the object of knowledge though grounded in the thing-in- * 
itself is not identical with it. The thing-in-ltself undergoes a twofold 
. transformation in the process of knowledge ; firstly as intuitions in 
time and space and secondly as their synthetised totality, through the 
principles, of understanding, into the system of objects constituting 
nature, When therefote it is declared'thaf there is a valid science 
of naturé what ise meant is, tat there is a science of the totadity of - 
phenomena which is all that is meant ' by nature. 
e By reducing all knowledge of objects to knowledge of phenomena 
(and nothing beyorsd phenomena), Kant is bringing into prominfnce 
the two central tenets of his criical philosophy, ote is termed 
transcendental idealism and the other empirical realfsm, These two 
doctrines are closely bound up with one another so much so that the 
acceptance of the one means the acceptancee of the other. Yet it 
does not, mean that Kant is hereby formulating, æ hypothetical e 
judgment to the effect that if one starts with transcendental idealism 
he must netessarily be an empirical realist. What he means to assert 
.1s an absolutely categerigal proposition. Analysis of knowledge con- 
vinced him of the paramount importance of the*connective principles 
which have their ofigin in the ego independently of sll experience. 
These principles have a transcendental origin, but he realised at the 
same time ¢hat they have no validity except in relation to the concrete 
fact of theempirically given. In one sense they make experience 
possible whilst in another sense they aré "made real through and i in 
the course of, experience alone. Considergd in themselves, ie. , as 
remaining in the sphere of their transcendental origi#, they are no 
more than empty shadows, idle’ dreams.. This is why they are 
described as having no more, thin mere ideality transcendentally. 
Neither the forms of intuitions nor the categories of the understanding 
have any sustaining power in themselvgs. They cannot be taken as 
equivalent to* things, in. themselves and@ so cannot be interpreted as 
transcendertally .real. Transcendental idealism is thus openly at 
variance with transcendental reafisnt.. I do not raise the point of 
characterising the standpoint of crftical® philosophy as transcendental 
idealism, but this much is certain that transcendental* idealism 
represents a necessary and an entirely inescapable presuwmposition of 
any philosophy that sets out fo justtfy the ceftainty and ns 
of objective cognitions. Transcendental idealism leads inevitably tos 
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empirical realism which stands opposed equally to tranfcendental 
.realism, and ordinary . idealism. And so Kant urges with 
considerable force that the most effective way of refuting idealism does 
not lie in transcendental realism but in enipirical realism which is 
an inseparable corollary of transcendental idealism. l 
Two points demand elucidation in this contection. The frst 
relates to the confection betêveen transcendentad idealism and “empirical 
realism ; and the second to the services that empiricgl realism, renders 
' in TW: out idealism. , Ordinary: "idedlism restricts knowledge 
to ideas and is constrained to remain dubious to the ‘end whether- 
anything exists beyond the circle of ideas. It thug finds itself 
entangled in „the unenviable doctrine of subjectivism and is unable to 
distinguish betwegn fact and fiction, ‘truth and illusion. "Transcen-^ 
dental idealism, on the contrary, treats the ' génerative conditions 
of experience, t.e., the formative principles of knowledge as utterly 
undefined ing themselves and’ therefore beyond the grasp of 
" knowledge. They are animated into fullblooded forms in connection 
with the empirically given matter of experience. Their Solé claim to 
reality is validated by experience apart from which they are as good 
"es empty nothing. And on the other side experience itself as a steady, 
stable structure of objects, distinguished from tke random flow of 
fancies and illusions is made possible through the active functioning 
of these a-priori principles. ‘They constitute the keel and- backbone 
as it were, of the real knowable world of objects, but ineas much 
as they work from behind the ‘Scene of the rea] world as 
its antecedent conditions there i is and can be no awareness of their 
presence. i T 
The leading thought In Kant’s qund is that all knowledge must 
necessarily be of the real; whatever- therefore transcends the sphere 
of the real and refaains.in the form. of ideality cannot be an object of 
awareness nor of knowledge. Ordinary idealism thus commits a serious 
blunder when it, declares that. we are directly and immediately aware 
of ideas, Kantian transcendental idealism: saves us frow? such an 
indefensible position. Moreover -it furnishes the only possible answer 
to the question : how à-priori cogaitions should have objective validity 
by showing-that objectivity itself crops into being through the necessary 
unity of i dp. performed by these a-priori principles. Transcen- 
dental ideZiism thus at once finishes ordinary. idealism and lays the 
foundation of realism, . 
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But fhe real to which, according to the standpoint of transcen- 
dental idealism we have access in knowledge, and which therefore =. 
constitutes the object of experience is to be carefully distinguished from 
the thing in itself. The thing in itself is supposed to stand by itself 

independently of all SE penne’, whereas the object of knowledge is 
deter mined accordjng to the" necessary principles of synthesis whereby 
expefience itself i is OF gamised. ° We have experience of the real only in 
so far aseexperiencg contributes b the making of the real. The same 
process whereby out ol *thé" manifold", of dudes experience is ' 
efashioned is slso. moulding the being of the real. 

Realism*is bownd up with our‘ very existence. In this respegt it 
affords the simplest comment on idealism. But the type of realism 
‘which in Kant's opinion. serves effectively to dispose gf idealism differs 
from the usual varieties of it in ‘that it rests upon conditions that are 
in themselves marked with the character of ideality, whereas all other 
varieties are sustained by themselves and are thereforgin no need of 
any explanatory principle. These latter are termed absolute or 
transcendeataf realism in contrast with which Kant calls his position 
empirical realism. , , 

There is the need of realism, but we cannot rest content with any 
realism that pretends to be self-sufficient and self-systaining. The 
modern realist’s programme which begins by saying that the real is 
there and. ends by asking us to accept it just as we find it looks 
plausible gnough because of its apparent simplicity. But evasive 
simpficity proyes ruinous in the long run. F6 say that the real is there 
does not explain how we get hold of it. “The modern realist prebably 
thinks that by simply ignoring ‘the ploblem he can escape all the 
troubles incidental to it. -If in* the process of laying hold on the real 
nothing new emerges on the scene it fails.to bring out adequately the 
exact sense of What is meant by ‘having the real ' a% contrasted with 
the unconditioned real. itself. If on. the contrary a new element of 
subjectivity steps into the arena it raises a problem as to how far, 
or whether at all, reality gets transformed into æ secondary order of 
being through the influence of subjectivity. Idealism sprang from the ` 
argument that reality is just as weehave it (esse ést percipi). Having 
the real implies not simply moulding the shape of the real.but giving 
life to its being so as to raise it into the status of reality. 

Moore in his well-known article, ‘ Tles Refutation oN dealism 
sought mainly to challenge the trath of the classical formula: Esse est. 
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pertipi. His point was to show at first that a thing and the sensation 
" of the thing whereby it is felt are distinct occurrences. They cannot at 
the same time be declared identical so that it amounts to an absurdity . 
to say that the being of a thing consists in its being perceived. . 
The realist’s main enquiry is shifted "to an exgmination of the 
nature of sense-perception -wgth a view to showing that between a thing 
and the perception of the thing there i 1$ no inner intrinsio and necessary 
relation so that there is nothing to preveht the? thing from being what 
it is even apart from perception. This is hard for the *opponent to e 
~ swallow. None of the specific points which detergnine *a thing has 
any being except in relation £o a perceiving mind. In the very 
existence of a thing, as he feels, is involved a sort of mystic union * 
between a subject on’ one side and an object on the other. The realist 
in his effort to put out this longstanding’ prejudice is obliged to attack 
the root-problem underlying the notions of the subject and the object 
slike. To his analytic stroke they both yield and gradualiy crumble 
down to purely neutral (subject-object characterless) logfcak entities. 
Out of such staff the spatiotemporal world of objects 1 is constructed, not 
uy a willing spirit, but wholly by a sort of mutual adaptation and 
fitness. Once the process is set on its cafeer it, grows into more 
complex and integrated shapes till at one end there is the emergence 
of that subtle form of organisation which figures as a knowipg mind. 
Between mind and the world there is ne gulf of separation. ‘They 
both have a common pedigree and otcupy* similar status, althoagh 
owing tg differences of organisation -they fulfil different function. If 
mind has the function of pefceiving, bhe world has that of being 
perceived. But this does no? mean that either the one or the other 
„suffers or gains in any way through their mutual contact, "m 
The central pajnt of modern .realism* may be sumrnted up in the 
proposition that knownnéss is not an essential character of being. To 
substantiate this point the realtst has been .driven to, expose the 
traditional faith in theeinique supremacy of the subject. Twas possibi- 
lities were found open.. Either thg subject is to be blown away 
altogether or itisto be» deprived of js originality and assigned a 
secondary, derivative status, being treated as an emergent quality. of 
certain primitive *qualityless elements. How far this plan carries 
success I neg not*wait to sge at present. ° 
The peculiarity of Kant’s position is that although he does not set 
aside the transcendental object he finds little use for it in his scheme 
AN - a 
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of objectivity. The transcendental object is not available either for. 
knowledge or action and the demand for an object is seldom satisfied 
e byit. The object that we need isan objeo of experience. There is 
no object without experience, and there is no experience thdt does not 
yield an object, so that the two terms experience and object stand 
ultimately for one andethe same thing Among the*conditions genera- 
tive of* experienge are to beefound, so Jar as the transcendental 
. enquiry disclosed, the yotimenal, conditions of the ego on one side, the- 
* transcendenfal object on the other, - and the whole train of synthetic 
processes due to the influence of thé latter upon the former which are 
also of a noumenal character. As a result of these operations we have 
"the individualised empirical self "with his experience of a world of 
things. Both the'&elf and the world of this experience process are of 
a phenomenal nature. By this phenomenalism Kant definitely made. 
out a cage for our common world made up “ot permanent physical 
things in space, and ruled out the ordinary forms gf idealism, better® 
styled subjedtivism. And although the individual subject is reduced 
to a secondary, depandent order of existence Kant does not feel that 
he can go all the way with the realist and blow, away altogether tham 
principle of consciousness. Behind all knowledge and experience there 
operates as its hidden condition a universal principle of synthetic 
appercepiion which is in essence the principle of consciousness. In 
this sense Kant’s leanings fnay be said to be decidedly in favour of 
cla8sical ideglism. Yet it would*be wrong 4o put down Kant for an 
idealist. In the whole range of noumenal conditions there is powhere 
to be found the self as a sélf-existing, self-conscious subject. The 
self as endowed with consciousness of eitstlf emerges only gradually 
through the interplay of these .iranscendental conditions and even. 
when it appears on the scene, “and makes ‘possiblee the experience of 
objects it fever grows conscious of these elements by which it is itself 
conditioned» This explains why inspite, of Kant’s frequent insistence 
on the ttanscendental ego he cannot show tha it is ever conscious of 
itself, so that in the last resort his noumenale ego reduces to no more 
than a pure empty logical cancepé. If Kafiüiani$m affords us no 
ground to start with a primary self-conscious » subject, if the noumenal 
ego of which Kant speaks turns ouf to be as yet devoid of conscious- 
ness if becomes difficult to “undesstand what sense is lef y calling it 
an ego. If consciousness cannot be reckoned among the first principles 
of existence we are placed almost 4n the same situation to which the 
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modern realist pushes us and the pe of deduction of" conscious- 
: ness’ ramains as baffling as ever. 
But in his interpretation of consciousness Kant pursues an aeei 
different path from that of the realist. “In the realist's account | 
consciousness is assigned a place among objective things. or rather it is 
but a way of designating objects in a certain order ‘of relation, whereas 
in Kantianism ‘consciousness is. chardcteris@d as- the. sole -active 
principle whereby the bagic ingyediefits, are organised; . According to 
' their inner bonds of cofinection; into an well ordered totality of, objects. 
In thus functioning as. the one '-absolute universal -cóndition of.all* 
experience it transcends the life ‘of individual subjects -and hardly 
attains to consciousness - of itself... The . world is as it is experienced, 
yet it is not the «experienced world of the individual self. This is _ 
Kant's refutation of idealism by which he means sübjectivism alone. 
In Kant's opinionit is height of absurdity to call in question the 
reality of the gommon objective.*world lying outside ug or.tg dissolve 
* it into waves of Tepresentations of.individual subjects. .To this extent 
he isat one with the realist.. But he. cannot agree “with him in 
accepting the world as a self-sustained ,- matter,of-fact existence. The 
memmorid before us isenot a matter- — affair. „It demands an 


explanation. e . ; °. oe 


In fairness to the realist it has to be said that hs. also. feels the 
need of explaining the world. But what he. means.by explanation i is 
fundamentally different from what the critica]. philosopher umderstands 
by it. The realist resorts to analysis and seeks to. explain & complex 
fact by resolving it into simpler constituents of the same order. There 
is no idea of explaining the * how ' of the. fact. It has simply to. be 
taken for granted. All ‘explanation thus amounts to à process of 
empirical analysis. moving within the realm of ihe given. But the 
critical philosopher gaznot femain. content with such, a blind 
immanental operation. In explaining a fact there is the, need of. 
transcending it. The given has to be explained by meafis. of condi- 
tions that cannot be placed in the same line with the given. The 
ultimate basis of a fact i5.not itself*a fact. It has to be ascertained 
by transcendental analysis working*® beyond the realm of factual. 
existence. »Herein lies the germ of ideality without which there is no, 
possibility ofgretting" at concrete reality. In the hard rigour of realism 
subjectivisf is dashed to ‘pieces, yet underneath the solid crust of 
realism there are traceable the lineaments of a deeper and more 
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enduring idealism. Realism in attacking the very principle, of 
idealism not only finds itself knocking against a dead wall, buteis even - 
unable to secure itself., The critical philosophy of Kant by its 
. advocacy of transcendental idealism as the basic foundation of empirical 
realism undoubtedly markg an advance upon brute unconditioned 
realigm of the modernis. 
Yet at least In two points Kant seem8 to have fallen short of the 
ideal. The ‘synthetic principles "whereby experience, for the matter of 
„that the object, -is fornfed are $llowed *to remain for the most part 
"vague. Sometimes they are treated. as blind functions of an amorphous 
spiritual principle? culminating in conscious experience of which a one 
„pole there is the self-conscious individual subject, and a* the other the 
field of objective things At ather times the synrth®tic activities are 
defined as the various cogniéive processes ‘of the individual mind. 
Whetber apart from and prior to the emewence of the concrete 
self-cons@ious ego there is any possibility of these ‘syntleetic functions, 
taking place at all is a doubtful point. At any rate it is difficult for us 
to unravel the mystery involved in the supposition of transcendental 
~ synthesis operating of itself unless this is interpreted as emanating 
from a principle that „does not become con$cious but ts alrea df 
conscious at the start. But to assume a conscious ego at the root of. 
the whole -procesa amounts virtually to an admission thatit may be 
self-conscious as well. 
The ther difficulty relates to Kant’s belief in the transcendental 
abecik It ig sometimes identified with the unknown thing-in-itself 
which is assumed to stand over, against the transcendental unity of 
apperception to set it in motion: But more, frequently dt i 18 treated as 
«bag necessary correlate to the unity of apperception. ‘‘ It has to serve 
as, or to be idgntified with, that uhity . “of thet manifold whereby the 
understanding unites the manifold in. the concept. of an object. It is 
the logical counter part,—‘ the other ’ ¿of the Hegelian school, which 
the ego in the effort ef. conscious fulfilment of Qiself puts forth from 
within itself. That the thing in itself in rarata to its manifold 
appearance proves amenable to thé laws of the, undarstanding argues 
well in fovour of such an interpretdtion. If "Kantianism could be 
developed along this line it would afford a more satisfagtory*ex planation 
of the ultimate basis of objectivity and ie to vindica that type of 
realism by which alone what 5rdinarily" passes for idealsm can be 
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N the course of our investigation. we have discovered .some of the 


| ethnic traits of these peoples, of the Near East. We have seen that 
the Hettites "wore pigtails whielf led some to ascribe Mongolian, 
origin to them. "Aghin, traces of a population leavipg its mark in pre- 
Sumerian Assur, in Cappadocia in Anatolia and in the influence of the 
style of art that are discovered: jn, Palestine in the period which Mac 
e Alister called % Second Semitic Period, have been d®covered, 
— some of whom had the habit of wearing pigtail.” We ,do not know 
the original import of this habit, it may be that it is some form of 
magthnic mark. The pigtail is still worn by £ Mohammedan tribe of 
Syria ? who give a religious explanation te it. But according to. 
Von Luschan it’is a survival of the original Hettite fashion of wearing 
pigtail. In India, the habit of keeping a tuft of hair (Sikha) on the 
crown of the head is still the orthodox custom. It is sanctioned by 
ig (Sata-patha Brahrgana 1, 8, 8, 5; Asvalayana Grihya Sutra IV 
. With the orthodox Brahmans it takes the size: of short pigtail, as 
ra says, '^ He shall wear all his hair tied in one braid, or let 
him make a braid of the leck gon the crown of the head, and shave the 
. rest of the head” (1, 1: 2, 81-32). i As seen in the Vedic Literatere> 
each family, 9.e., clan of. Brahmans, haf peculiar forna of sikhas on 
their heads. The tufton the head varied from one eyen to seven 
according to gotras (family). * Perhaps these differences marked the 
clan or other differentiations.” * But the original fneaning gf keeping 
the tuft of hair on the, head seems to have been lost. | Likewise, the 
original meaning of the pigtail ó én the head of the Hettites also. Again, 


1 MacAlister, ^"Excagations at Gezer,’ Level TIT; M. Vincent, “Syria,” V, pp. 91 f. 
2 Andrae Dic ears Ischtartempel i in Assur,” Pls. XLIII and XLVIL 

3 Von J, chan, Races of Western Asia.’ 

4 * Apastamba”’ in SBE, Vol. II, p. 8. 


5 Translator’s footnote to Gautam’ 8 injunctions € keeping a tuft of hair says that 
His regulated by the custom of wearer's family, school or country. Vide SBE, Vol. IT, p. 178. 
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the anciewt Indians,’ like some other ancient peoples, had the habit of 
keeping ong hairs on their heads. The same custom ig still in, 
vogue with many of the mountainous tribes living on the Afghan hills 
on the Indian side. It seems the ethnic. meaning of this custom 
' is lost: some are seeing it asa mode of coiffure only, while others 
m ascribe religious imports to ft. Anyway, it will be worth while to in- 
vestigate the ethnical ‘significance of this c&stom which stretched from 

Asia Minor to India. * | ' 
The next point to Be*considered "is the question of religion ” which’ 
„isto be reekoned as à part of a cultqral complex In our enquiry 
about ethnical cognections we cahnot forget the part played by reli- 
gion in the development of a common culture. We have already seen 
methat some of the Vedic gods were * worshipped by the Indo- European 
peoples of ancient Near Past. ° Besides these, there is another notable 
fact that is yet to be investigaled—the phallic worsbip and the cult of 

Mother Goddess that prevailed in the Near Fast and in India. 

The* phallic worship prevailed in the Mesopotathian valley from‘ 
very ancignte times. The Semitic peoples worshipped the phallic 
. symbols in stones and also in wooden cones and stocks. The relics 
of the worship of the phallic symbols in stones Pave been discoverasge 
amongst the finds of the indus Valley civilization.* The same cult has 
developed gradually in the modern Hindu mode of Yoni and Lingam 
which in modern India has been unified into one symbol. ‘Thus ac- 
cording to. Marshall, the present-day Indian cult of Siva and stone- 
worship of phallic symbols haf their limear progenitors in Mohen- 
jodaro.! But as regards the presence of phallic worship ia the 
Vedas, there is no: clear indieation. The Vedas deal with religious 
ceremonies of the upper classes,’ hence. ay account of the popular 
Pettefs may not.be found in them., Yet a strange word ''Sisnadeva'' is 
found mentionbd in the Rig "Vida. (VIi-.915, X. 9988. But the inter- 
pretation ofe this word by the post-Vedic scholars, Durga and Yaska, 
does not indigate phallicism. Dr. Sardp says. ** There is no evidence 
to show that Durga or Yaska was even aware df its existence. Ac- 
cording to them, the phrase denoteg profligate persons whose sole or 
chief end in life is to gratify their esensyal desires? But the phrase is a 
possessive compound, and can be translated gues only as ''they 

l Vide Megasthenes,, ' Indika,’ translated by MacCcidlo NN 

2 Frazer, ' Adonis." 


3-4 Marshall, op? cit., Vol. I, pp- 71; 78 
5 M. Bloomfield, ' The Religion of the Veda,” 
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whose God is tbe phallus."* It might be that Vedic ritualism anc 
"the phallic cult existed side by side. The common people might hav 
been followers of this cult. "In this way, there is a similarity of reli 
gion between the Near East and In lia. Again, the cult of Mothe: 
Goddess that was so prominent in ancient Near East and the Mediter 
ranean regions, and also God the Father whose statite is to be identi 
fied in the stone-reliefs of the Hettite capital at Doghaz-keui ? ‘hav 
.their cóunterparts in Mahénjo-dar®. Mamba] ggainesays, “ It' exhibit: 
to our eyes, on the one hand'the wofship of the Mother Goddess anc 
side by side with her a God, whom,we have good reason | "to recognize 
as the ancestor of historic Siva,” * : 

Further, "the orthodox Hinde belief is that the cult of Mothe: 
Goddess and of Stva’are Vedic. Indeed they point out from the Vedk 
literature the mention of Uma Haimavati (Kenopanisad 3, 25, 12 
as the original source 9f Sakti—the Mother Goddess. Also they poin 

eto the Satarutriga Litany of Yajur Veda (Bk. 16th) where Siva in 

its modern form is described. Regarding the identity of the cults o 

Mahenjo-daro and the Vedas, Marshall admits that ‘ the religion of the 
"andus Valley was lineal progenitor of Finduism. "* 

Now coming back to the Near Fast we find that God the Mothe 
used to be worshipped in various férms in that région. One of th 
forms was the goddess riding on a chariot drawn by lions as in th 
case of Cybele. Frazer says, the rock-cut statues of the*trio god; 
that have been discovered at Boghaz-ķeui show them to bé the Got 
the Father holding a trident in hand, Goddess the Mather having £ 
lion standing in front of her» and in between God the son. Strangely 
this description will fit the description of Siva and Sakti of the Saiv: 

. and Sakti cults of Hinduism. In Satarudriya Litany, we read Rysy 
who is also called as ‘Siva,’ '' Pàsupatya," '  Girisag., ” having the 
attribute of Trisuladtv€m (Holder of a trident) and in Sakti cult, Sakt 
or Goddess Durga rides on a lien.’ Again strangely enough, accordin; 
to Puranas, the GodgSiva istoloured white ! These coincidences canno 
but strike the investigator that there is much similarity Detween the 
Mother cult and phallicism ol *the Near East and the same cults oi 
India, ancient and modern. 


1 mE and aru of Yaska,’ ' tranglated by L. Surup, p. 238, also Zimner 
"alt indisché& Leben. . 


? Frazer, "Adonis." . 
3-5 Marshall, op. ci., Vol. I, pp. 77, 78. . 
3 Vide Sanskrit Text of “ Chandi "" or “ Devimahatyani.’ 
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Again, we will draw attention to another similarity in the matter of 
religious use of Swastika and the symbol of two inverted triangtes that” 
is commonly used by the Jews and the Mohammedans as well as by 

e the Hindus. Prof. Langdon, the reporter of the Indus script, speaks 
of the survival of Swastika design on the seas of Mahenjo-daro.’ 
This > symbol which is; athe holy mystic symbol of the Hindus has been 
found in Indus Valle? civilization as’ wefl. On the other hand, de 
Morgan ? hás found out this gyotbol % in the Caucasus in thee oldest 
layer of the remains «ot the @ssetes » along with a bone of Bos 

e Indicus. Again, .the symbol of two inverted triangles that is to be 
seen on the Jewish Synagogues and Muhammadan Mausoleum$* is 
also used by the Hindus as a holy one. i 

These religious and mystic symbols cannotebitt prove a cultural 
similarity which pointed towards cultural relatfons between these two 


regions of the East. | e 

Again, the Sanskrit word “Mana” (anglicised avoirdupois-maund) à 
has its counterparts in Western Asiatic Greek and Latin languages, and 
it is suppoted to be of Babylonian origin.’ Further, Childe admits 

^ that ‘“ Philology suggests contact between the undivided Aryans and 

Sumero-Akkadians.""" A philologist like Prof. Flommel has suggeste 
a period when the'Aryans were living in contiguity with the Semitic 
people: The same view is expressed by Joh. Schmidt who thinks that 
the original Indo-Europeans did not live very far from Babylon.’ 
Perhaps by this contact with the Mesopotamian people the tradition of 
the flood has erept into Sanskrit literature. 5 Again, the indebtedness 
of the undivided Indo-Europeans or Aryans to the Mesopotamian 
cultures is being regarded to be very gregt.° Thus Wwe get further 
proofs of cultural contacts between the West Asiatic peoples and the 
Aryan civilization of India theoggh' these chanriels, 

Another important ethnic custom that ie worth investigating 
is the mode" oF disposal of the dead. As Gordon Childe says: ‘‘ The 


e . 

1 Vc Vol. I, p 496. $ 

2 De Morgan, '* Mission au Caucase.’ He gave only æ picture of this symbél which is 
nothing but the Swastika sign, 

3 The Swastika symbol has also been sand amdugst the archaologic&l finds of Susa—vide 
Childe, * The Most Ancient Bast,” PBS. Again, the Swastika has been represented on vases 
found in Koban in Transcaucasia in the land of the Ossettes, vide Childe, p. 119, 

Vide Humayun's tomb at Agra. 

Vide Vedic Index, Vol. IT, p. P. 198-199. ° . 

Childe, op. eit., p. 185. . 

Joh. Schmidt, '* Urheimat der indogermanen. " bd 

Vide Weber, ‘‘ Indische studien,” Vedic Index, ‘Vol. IL pp. 128-199. 

3 Vide Ipsen, ' Sumero-akkadisch Léhnworter in Indo-Germaniscben 
Germanische Forschungen," XLI, p. 417. ° 
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. node of disposal of the dead is often regarded as one of the most 
fundamental customs of a people, and one that they would most 
tenaciously preserve," ! Hence, an investigation about the mode 
of disposal -of the dead of these prehistorie peoples of the Near 
Hast is necessary for the solution of some of *the knotty problems of 
ethnology. ° Ho g e . j 
At present the investigation about the rites of the dead ‘is not yet 
definite, ‘and not much light can be thrown of ‘the ratte of the dis- 
' posal of the dead of these prehistoric peoples who are sfispected of 
speaking Indo-European languages. * But this much has beén brought 
-to light that so far some cases of cremation have been found out in the 
Near Bist at a yery early date i in Neolithic deposits at Gaza ? in 
Palestine and in a fire necropolis "' at Surghul * in Babylonia dating 
about 2000 B. C. But Childe doubts the case of the latter.* Again, 
another forra of disposal "of the ead has been discovered from the 
région of Carehemifeh in North Syria.” It is the cist- -grave of large 
stone slabs enclosing contracted skeletons and accompanied by high 
pedestalled bowls, also it contains objects paralleld in South Russia,’ 
“Mima. form of cist-grava has also been discovered in Orchomenos 
and other towns qf Greece * Mr. Woolley ascribes tlrese cist-graves 
to the Hettites.° Again as Childe says, these cist-graves of Carche- 
misch and their contents cannot be regarded as immediately originated 
from Troy and pottery contained in them ‘from the Trojan and the 
Greek ones.!? Again, the cist'graves do not either contaim inhumed 
bodies of ashes of burnt corpses ; it contains skeletons with spear- 
heads, etc. This,mode of disposal of the" dead seem to us to be an 
intermediate link between inhifmation and complete cremation. Tt Ls 
may be called fractional burial or fractional or, partial cremátion. 

Thus so far that*can be gleaned about the mode of disposal of the 
dead of the supposed Indo-European peoples of the Near East “in pre- 
historic times. Outside this areas coming nearer to Inner As we find 
that complete and fractional burials have been found at, MusYin in 
Western Persia." The Aclaemenig*kirtgs were used to be buried in. 


e . 
* 
1 G. Chil Pop. cii., pp. 144. ° 
2 Mac ter, ,." Excavations at Gezer.” ý 
3 ''Owentalische Literaturgeitung” xxi, 


430 (X. Childe, op. cit., 146; 27; 180; 27; 130; 181; 713P 
Marshall, op. eit., Vol. p pp. 81- 36. . 
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rock-cut tombs! as Zoroastrianism enjoins strict prohibition of crema- i 
tion system amongst its members. This, shows that the mode of 
cremation was not unknown in ancient Persia. Again, at Anau in 
Central Asia, the people’ buried their children in Jars under the 
houses.% 2 "4 

Coming to India*we fixid that urn-bwrials and Burials like that of 
the cist-gravé faghion. have. been discovered in India. The Bengal 
Administration Report fòr 1868.69 ‘mehtioned* the discovery of some 
leaden coffins containing "unusually long human skeletons. It is said. 
that this discovefy was made at Lauriah in the province of Behar, 
where Bloch is said to have discovered urn-burials gf pre-Mauryan' 
age.” Again, Satapatha Brahmana (13.8.2,1). speaks of Camu 
denoting “‘a trough, either of. solid stone or consisting of bricks used 
by the Eastern people to protect the body of, the dead from contact 
with the earth, like modern. stone-lified graves or vaults.’’* 

Again, in Rigveda (8.89, 1) and in Atharva Veda (5, 30, 14, 18 ; 
2, 52) hduses of earth are referred. 

Now, let us wend our course towards Europe to find the rite of 
the dead in prehistoric period. There we find that the practiogsswPe" 
burning replacéd the mode «of interment. Many, scholars like G. 
Sergi, Ed. Meyer, think that this change of rite was introduced in 
Europe*in the Neolithic Age by the Hurasiatic Brachycephals from | 
Asia. According to them, it i is an Indo-European custom introduced 
into Europe by the same race.! G. de" Michelis also sees a racial 
migration in this change from inbumation to cremation, ande he says 
the migrants were the Aryans settling out, from the „Danube Valley," 

«2nd this rite observed during thé Brorfze "Age, according to him is the 
finest culturdl synthesis of all the Aryan peoples yet discovered. Fur- 
ther, fields of cinerary urns of the ljausitz'type * Mave been discovered 
in Central Europe which extended from Bohemia to the Vistula, 
and beyorfü to the land of the Slavs. «Further, in the Western parts 
of Eurdpe, vig., in Britain, in Necker Valley k Western Germany, in 
other parts of Germany, burnt tiumgn bones and cinerary urns have 


Childe, op. cit., p. 41. x 
Vide Report of Sergi i in Pumpelly's**' Explorations ine'PurkeN, 
A.8.R., 1906, '* Excayations at Lauriya,’’ by T Bloch. e 
Vedic Index, Vol. LI, pp. 255-256. . 
G. Sergi, ** The Mediterranean Age,” pp. 262. 265. Meyer “' Geschichte des Altere. 
tums.'' pp. 890-898, 

5 E. de Michelis, “ Lorigine de gli kndo-Europei," 1908, Ch. IX. "S 

6 Baron von [fichthofen in “ Mannus,’’ 1925, pp. 140 ff. : » 
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beem discovered. All these cremations of Western and Central 
. Europe are classed as belonging to the Neolithic or Chalcolithic Age,’ 


Regarding the racial identity of these cremationists of Western 
Europe various theories are afloat. As. according to Childe, these 
cremations are associated with material which is to be found with in- 
humed skeletons belonging to different racial types, the identifica- 
tion of the people who introdwced, cremation leads* to confusión. But 
the same writer says that ‘‘ in the immediately preceding chalcolithic 
period of Central Europea’ distinctly bra¢hycephalic® race had played 

_ an important part in preparing "the .foundations® of the Byonze Age. 
his race, distinguished nof only by craniological marks: but also by a- 
: culture of its own, is known as the bell-beaker folk "or the Prospec- 
tors." * Then he further says, that*''there is in fact some evidence 
to indicate that these” Prospectors did in the last. resort, come from 
Eastern Mediterranean, though they did* not reach Central Europe 
from that quarter. Both Peake ,and Giuffrida-Ruggeri bold that a 
type, which seelnsto correspond to our bell-beaker folk, originat&d in the 
Aegean, where a brachycephalic element is early found in ,the Cyclades 
and Crete." ^ But he also says, be that as it may it can hardly 
"wp contended that the brachycephalic Prospectors were the diffusers of 
the Aryan language in Europe." ° 


Here it may be worth while to note, that the Prospectors who are 
suggested by Peake” to be the Sumerians are ' supposed to have been 
the diffusers of Megalith culture which is “one of the most conspicuous 
links between Europe and Asia—espe@ially Indis," * but according to 
Childee'* there are conclusive reasons against connecting ‘the dolmen- 
builders:..with the Aryans.” * On the other hand, Elliot-Smith derived 
these megalith-builders fiom Egypt 1° and Letourneau has said that 

* the builders of our megalith monuments came from,the south afd’ 
were related to the races of North Africa ir $ 


> 
+ 
1 G. Childe, “The Dawn of, European Civilization," pp. 288, 296 ? Wolff, “Neolithische 
Brandgráber der umgebung Von Hanau" ip & Pfehistoriche zeitschrift,” Childe, op. cit., zu 
Schumann —Die stein-Zeit Gfüber der Uckermark, Mannus, XI-XII, pp. 312 ff. 
$ G. Childe, “‘ The Aryans” pp- 146, 146, 99, 100, 100. 
7 Peake, $ Bronze Met "*pp. 585. 
8 Childe, op. d Ne š 
3 G. Child p. jt. 109. 
10 Riliot-Zmith, The Ancient Egyptians | and their Influence upon the Civilization of 
Europe," p. 176, 
1 Letourneau, Bull. de la soc, d' anth. de Paris, April, 1893. 
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Thug it is evident that the racial identification of these ` peoples 
leads to various speculations. Now let us apply ourselves to Índia : 
which is another Indo-European-speaking region. 

In India a startling discovery of a new culture has been made 
recently in the province of Sindh and in the Montgomery ‘district of 

~ the Punjab which has bee named by Sir John Marshall* as the 
“Indus Valley CiviliZ&tion. ". According tq him, it isa pre-Aryan civi- 
lization that existed in the Indug valley as he says, “ They exhibit the 
Indus peoples of the fowréh afd thind millennium B.C. in possession 
of a highly developed culture in ‘which no vestige of the Indo-Aryan  * 
- influence is to be found." * Bs that what it may, let us enquire about- 
the mode of disposal of the dead of these peoples. Kegarding their ' 
=. mode of disposal of the corpse, Sir'John Marshall says : CAE Mohenjo- © 
daro the evidence is as yet too*meagre and in . Some respects obscure. 
At Harappa it is more abundaüt...This evidence may be conveniently 
discussed under the following heada namely, (1) Complete burials, 
(2) Bractional burials, (3) Post-cremation burials.? Regarding complete 
burials 14 skeletons were found in a room at Mohenjo-daro, and 
at Harappa several examples of this mode of sepulchre, which are un- 
questionably orthodox, have been exposed in the lower stratum of cengsses" 
tery H. Further, f“ the same method of complete burial is also well 
illustrated at two ‘sites in Baluchistan, namely at Nal..and at Shahi- 
tump to the S. W. of Baluchistan. 

At the former site, the skeletons were provided with definite graves, 
otheys were laid in the bare earth,’ * As,regards the fractional burial 
in which fractions of the bones were collected and buried, some have 


been found at Mohenjo-daro and more than a hundred examples at 
Harappa. The objects found along with, the Mohenjo- daro burial of 
courtyard 13 of House III belong to the Chalcolitbic Age, and the - 
Harappa finds«are supposed fo be of later period. Here, the remains of 
the dead arg invariably deposited in earthen jars: 

Then we come to the question | of Post-cremation Burials. 
Regarding, it "Marshal says, “At both Mohenjo@aro and Harappa a 
class of large wide-mouthed urns has been brought to light, containing 
a number of smaller vases, bones of smáll quadrapeds; birds, or fish 
sometimes mingled with ashes and charcoal," *.In conclusion Marshall 


1 Sir John Marshall, “ Mohen;odaro and Indus Valley s 
2 Ibid, Vol. I. E e 

3 Ibid. pp. 79-81. °. 

1.6 Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 81-90. 
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says: © So far as our evidence goes at present, 1t Seems probable that 
"a the mast usual method of disposing of the dead during the flourishing 
period of the Indus Valley Civilization was by cremation. That 
cremation iS practised is gonclusively proved. „by the finiing of cine- e 
rary urns or other receptacles containing caléined human bones and 
ashes together with vessels of burnt or óther offering “for the dead and "^ 
sundry articles for use in’ after * *life...Thé coudlusions arrived at in 
regard to these cinerary apd cenojaphite urns are argply* confirmed by 
' Sur A. Stein's discovery of singilar urns a váripus sites in Baluchis- 
tan.’’? Thus, in prehistoric Western India we have a eyclic order of 
` the funeral custowns of the Indus Valley ` culture ine which the urn- 
burial, t.e., the burial of the charred bones or ashes in cinerary urns, 
occupy the most unportant position. 


At last we come to the historical, t.e., to the Indo-Aryan period of 
Indian history. In loging into the ancient Sanskrit books we find 
, that various customs of disposal of the dead were in vogue im ancient 
times. The Vedas speak of the two modes of disposing the dead: 
(1) an-agnidagdha (not-burned) and (2) agnidagdha (burned). Of 
these, the custom of complete burial is indicated ih the Rigveda (X.18, 
—Óó). Again, the custofn of cremation is to be found also in the same 
book (X 16 1 6». The Rigveda speaks of both the customs. This has 
led many to opine that both the customs were followed by tbe Indo- 
Aryans simultaneously. But, it is not likely that in the same society 
both the customs will be prevalent atthe same time, the ‘one must 
have a prior origin. As the ‘burial system is common to ‘all primitive 
people’, it may be said that the burial system is the oldest custom that 
is mentioned in the Rigveda. Winternitz says that perhaps in the oldest 
period, the burial custom was'common with the Indians like the otber, 
Indo-Germans. Later, the custom Of cremation came into vogue. 


In looking into Vedic iera iro, we find that the mode, of crema- 
tion, ?.e., the mode of completely burning the corpse, did net imme- 
diately follow the custom of burial. If the Rigveda (X. 18) Speaks of 
complete burial, the Satapatha Brahmana (18, 8, 1,9) speaks the 
same practice. Again, in the period closing the Vedic age when .the 
Grihya-Butras were written, we find the custom of urn-burial mention- 
ed with detaijerin Asvalayana ,Grihya-Sutras. ‘‘ The Grihya-Sutra 


l M. Winternitz, “ Geschichte der [Adischen Literabure,'' p. 81. 
iN i 
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deals withthe rules of the household ceremonies of the Indo-Aryans tf 
the time...hence they are the witnesses of the MEUS family ceremonies 
as the ‘Brahmanas’ are of religious ceremonies." * While describing 
the funeral rite, the abovementioned text says, '' He gives order 
to light the fires together (4.4 1). After it, '' The gathering (of the 
“bones is performéd) after *tenth (tithi from the dead) (4.5.1).. 
A mh into a male urn ewithoat special marks, a woman into a female 
one witheut - special marks (4.5.$).. „with the thumb and the fourth 
fingers they should put eà Sch sifgle bone tinto “the urn) without making . 
«) noise, the €eet first, the heid last. (4 5.5 .0-5). Having well gathered 
them and putified ghem with a winnowing basket. they should put „(tbe ~~ 
urn) into a pit. He should throw eth (to the pit). Having covered 
“(the urn) with a lid with (the verse) they sbould go "away without 
looking back, shoutd Bathe in "water, and perform a Sraddha for the 
deceased (4.5.7-10)."' : 

Thus i in the Grihya Sutra, wee get a minute des scription of the 
mode of Urn- burial. But the question that turns up is whether the 
ashes of the bones were deposited in the urn or the charred skeleton 

. itself used to be put, in it? The Asvalayana-Grihya Sutra speaks of 
the gathering of “ each single bone ” with “ feet first, the head last. agn 
This description cannot fitin with the description of complete burning : 
of the dead body into cinders or ashes as is in vogue now. The 
. Verses do , certainly indicate partial cremation in which, after the 
burning ofthe soft parts of the body, the skeletal remains are gathered 
and*put into an urn and this if again hwried underground. Later, 
the urn-burial bas been replaced by the System of complete cremation 
that is in vogue to-day. , 

In this wise, we see that the modeef Ülisposal of the dead of the 
“Indo Aryans followed the , following cycle: inhumation, t.e., the - 
burial of the “dead body was "the earliest custom ofethe Vedic people. 
This was followed by the custom of urn-burial which extended from the 
later part “of the Vedic Age to post-Vedic Age. Here it must be men- 
tioned tha Indologists like MaxMüller? ' Winternitz and others 
have found two layers of hymns in the Rigveda itself. 

' Thus the Rigvedic hymns ehava ancient ‘und modern periods.? 
According to Winternitz perhaps the burial system was follpwed in the 


1 * Asvalayana-Grihya- Sutra,” transigted by Oldegberg in S.B. E.. pp. 286-246. 
? F. Müller '' A History of anaient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 457.483. 
3 F. Max Müller, op. cit. ` 
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older period and the cremation system which is ^ be discovered in the 
" Hymn (X.16, 1-6), he thinks, was of later age.t Hence the hymns 
about both the customs have been embodied in the Rigveda Samhita. 
Again, the partial cremation system, or urn-burial system, was replaced e 
by the complete cremation system of preseht day., Here we see that 
from the customeof the complete burial to complete cremation there id ^ 
a continuity through the urn-burial. custonf. The evolution ‘of ihe 
funefal rites of the Indo*Aryans*followeg the gbovamentioned'cycie. 
Again, this cyclic order was sithilar with the funeral customs of 
the Indus Valley culture as described by: Marshall. This similarity 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the investfgator. The present 
writer has discussed elsewhere ? sbout the similarity of the modes cf 
disposal of the deal of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa peoples with those 
of the Indo-Aryans as described in thee ancient Sanskrit texts. He has 
come to the conclusi that, ag there is much that is common between 
* -both cultures, and as the cycle of funeral rites agrees and both the 
cultures were in Chalcolithic * Age and both were situated in the same 
region, the presence of the Indo-Aryans in Mahenjo-dato cannot be 
~ denied and it is clearly discerned at Harappa.. * i 
Thus in the newly found-out ‘‘ Indus Valley Civilization '' we find 
that urn-burial was in vogue, and the same custom was also in vogue 
with the historical Indo-Aryans in certain period of their history. 
Even in the Pauranic Age the custom seems to have been followed. 
The Agni Purana speakg of the gathering of the bones after cremation 
(Ch, 158.18). This gathering of the bones would presuppose an un- 
burial. Again, it says that, without burning (the whole corpse: com- 
pletely into ashes, a paw must be left out (Ch . 152, 50). Here partial 
. cremation is clearly | hinted at. Again, we find that in both these 
periods compleje cremation was preceded by the partial cremation in 
which the skeleton dr the charred bones used to be put in a jar or urn 
and then deposited underground. In this wise, in India, complete 
burial was not foll@wed -dntectly by complete «cremation ` in which the 
bones were burnt intg ashes; there was the transitienal ptriod signified 
by the urn-bürial custom. these, Indian urn-burials may be regarded 





e + 


1 M. ernitz9 op. cit, ` 
2 B.N. Datta, '* Vedic Funeral Gatos and Indus Valley Culture in India," in '* Man 
in India," Vol. XVI, No. 4, afd Vol XVII, Nos. 1 «nd 2. 
As iron was unknown in the Rigvedie period; ami as the arrow-heads made of stones 
e (9,112.2) and utensils of woods (1. 175.3.10 : 10d. 10,) were used by the people of this period, 
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as similar With the urn-burials of Europe and the cist-graves of the 
Near East. Of course there ae differences in this similarity.€& Yet * 
the urn burial custom points out the distribution of a cultural pecu- 
a larity which agrees well with: the distributiorf of Indo-Enropean group 
‘of languages. Thus we geo that in the Eur-Asian belt there is a 
"—estriking coincidence between "the distribution of the urn- fields with the 
distribution of the Indo- European lartguafes. Hence, it can be sur- 
mised that the- - Indp- Huropean- speaking peoples were the beazers of 
this cultural ethnic pecyltarity. eAndther peculiarity of this culture 
is that it evolved in Chalcolithic Age. Whether in Central Europe or 
in Near East,” or ia Indus Valley ‘the urn-burial is to be place@ in 
ihe chaleolithie period of civilization. (Its latter-day presence in India 
“ts to be regarded as the continuation of the custom.) e All these coin- 
cidences point out 'to'the presence of the lndo-Kuropean-speaking 
peoples in these areas of the Eur-Asian belt. Bu of course the funeral 
rite of cremation or the urn-burial custom is not to be identified solely 
with the Indo: -Huropean peoples as jar-burials have been discovered in 
the land of «the Incas? and the rite of cremation is to be observed 
‘amongst the Melanesians and the Pacific Islanders.? Amongst the 
Australian aborigines, cremation is one of the rites that is in vogue. 449" 
Yet the striking coincidence between. the prevalence o$ the urn-fields 
in the Rur-Asian belt with the regions peopled by the Indo-European- 
speaking peaples in the past and present cannot but strike the investi- 
gator. Henge the question that next turns up is to enquire about the 
carriers of this cultural ethnic peculiarity. ue 


Indo-European Question. 
* ss the urn-burial and the cremation system are to be found in 


the regions now-aedays occupied by theIndo-Eurepean-speaking peoples, 
the general supposition will be to identify the carriers of this culture 
with the sathe people. Long ago savanfs like Ed. Meyers, G. Sergi 
and others atgributed this system to the Aryans who according to them 
came from the Hatt in the N eolithic . Age bringing the cremation 


a a 
. s 
1 According to Childe cist-graves showed much variety. Vide," The Dawn of European 
Civilization, p. 48. . 

Max Schinidt, * Voelkerkunde," p. 307. Is itnot due to the edi ON or culture as 
advocated by Elliot-Smith ? The same author admits the diffusion of Himdu Culture in the 
same region «f South America, Various investigatus speak o6 the diffusion of Hindu Culture 
in East Indian Archipelago and even*amongst the polynesian peoples. 

3 Fox, ' Threshold of the Pacific, 1924, wp. 217, 219. . 
4 tU Mitteilungen der antiquarischen Gesellschaft i in wien," XLVI, p. 86, m 
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custom with them. Some like Sergi, Myers’! and Christia identify 

 *these cremationists with the brachycephalic Alpines or Atmenoids of 
Eur-Asia. On the other hand, we have heard that the cremations of 
Central Europe of the Nedlithic or Chalcolithic Age contain skeletons . 
belonging | to different racial types. Again, no skeletal remains of ` 
the Hettite and „Mitanni peoples have yet been discovered, but the 9” 
anthropologists say, ax wethave heard Before; that the tableland of 
Anatolia is inhabitated by,the peaples*who are chargcterised as brachy- 
cephalic Armenoids by Von Luschaneand the, sea-coast is peopled by 
the dolichocephalic Mediterraneans: And as the reliefs? of the pre-e 
‘histovic Hettites look like the present-diy Armeniams it is no wonder 
that they would be classed-as Armenoids. Again, this Armenoid 
biotype is to be éoynd in the Hindukush * and in former times the ~ 
laklamakan basin was peopled by this °` racial element,? which is also 
called as the “ Alpine’. element. Besides these, the Iranian-speaking 
„tribes of Central Asia are broad-5kulled.* Further, though the water- 
“shed of the Hindükush is the parting line not only between the Iranie 
and Indic-sanskritic languages and the brachycephalic peoples on the 

north and dolichocephalic peoples on the south of-it, yet the Armenoid .: 
 "mwial strain has not only been discovered in the prehistoric '* Indus 

Valley Civilizatign ” but also in present-day India aswell. 

Thus in the Asiatic regions marked as Indo-European, Armenoid 
element is to be met with. Hence, it is not to be wondered that 
savants like Broca, Sergi, de ? Morgan ? and others bave opined that the 
neolithic brachycephals from Asia were not only the garriers of the 
cremafion system in Europe, but Indo European language as well. 
Again, a philologist like Feist 9 says that the cradie of the Indo-Euro- 
peans is to be sought in Central or Near East (vorderasien). Further, 
an archaeologist like Sayce sees the Aryan cradle in Asia Minor." ` 

On the othe? hang, & group’ of writers advance the hypothesis that 
the original Indo-Europeans were dolichocephalic-leptorrhine blondes 
who evolved out of the milieu of North-Europe. To them, the original 
Germang were the original Indo Europeans.? This hypotiesis, nick- 
named as ‘ ‘ Germanism;” ° is now-a-days re-named as '' Nordicism." 


1 Myres, ' Cambridge Ancient History.” T. p. 78. 
2 de uy ailwy, “ Dos Ary ens au nurd et au sud de 1 Hindoukoush,'' 1896; G, de Lapouge, 
*L'Aryen.' p. 19, Pr ilg the Galtchas ase belated Savoyards” (Savoyards attardés). 
3 Joyce, J. K.Í.. Vol. AVI. 5 Ibid. Ibid. 
5 de Morgan, Syria, IV pe28f: d 
6 $ Fest," Indogeimannen ued Germanen,” p. 109. = 
T Sayre " Ramsay Studies.'' p. 308. 
* $8 Vide "Eu: yclopaedia Prittarica," Vol. I!, 1929, pp. 268, " 
8 


D 9 - Vide G, Sergi, " ‘ihe Mediterranean Hace," p 
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But thi? ‘‘Germanism”’ or its modern substitute ‘“Novdicism’’ is tinged 
with National-Obauvinism. Again, perhaps seeing the untenability - 
of this theory, a modified hypothesis, called now-a-days as '' proto- 
Nordic ’’ race in Aral-Caspian basin ! or “in South-Western Siberia * 
has been set up. Since Max Müller's Introduction of the Aryan 
problem in Eurepe,. it has become saturated with national and political 
bias.? This bias has beén recentty denounced in strong terms by 
Childe who* has, exposed its tPue- character as he says, ‘‘ The a potheo- 
sis of the Nordics has been linked with the policies of imperialism and 
world domihation ; ; the word Aryan has become the watchword of- 
dangerous factiows and especially of the more brutal and blatanteforms . 
of anti-Semitism.’ Hence, in, dealing with the «Indo-European 
problem we should wean our minds from the ‘‘Pan-Germanic’’ com- 
plex. Again, the recent discoveries at Selutré 5 in. France and at 
Ofnet9 in Germany of brachy cephalic skullgin the Late Palaeolithic 
Age hag demonstrated the old sayin® of Sergi , that ateno period of ber 
history there had been a uniformity of racial ia in North Europe. 

Heme, the hypothesis of a dolichocephalic-leptorrhine blonde 
Germanic or Nordio race of Indo-European speech evolving in remote 
antiquity out of the milieu of North or Central Europe, and 45- 
sequently peophng Enr-Asiap continent, has to be given up. Again, 
sound-shifts of the Germanic language show that the Teutons were 
very mush mixed with non-Indo-European races." 

On dhe other hand, other hypotheses which locate the cradle of 
thè Indo-Eyropeans or Aryans either in Céntral Europe or in South 
Russia are extant. But they all agree in one point, that the*original 
Indo-European was blonde.® “But the Finns of Europe are blondes 
and brachycephals, and the Siberian® Tartar tribes discovered by 
Jóchelson- Brodsky ° are blondess and the Kabyles of North Africa 
contain blowide elements m them, ‘and thesg are fiot Indo-Europeans 


Dison: “ Racal History of Mankind,” pp. *245- 046. € 
V ^ei kstedt, “ Kassenkunve und Itassen; esch chie der Mense. heit," pe 248 f. 
Vide hipky ‘ The Aryan Contro: grsy "' in © Thediaces of Europe."' 
G. Cuiide. op. cit., pp. 163-194. 
Keith ** Antiqu ty ol Man," pp.el3u ff ET f; 'An!tropologie, XXXV, p. 189. 
Keith op. cit Vol. !, p 110 ds Dd}. 
1saac Taylor. ' The Origin of the Aryang,” 1850, pp 281 92 T. Bewder. '' The Home 
of the Indo Europeans," 1922. p.49; K. Nogrenberg in ** Gh ios PN 77 (190001; Fick 
“Vorgzuechicheortgnymen’'; B, Feist, ‘ * Indo- Germa en und Gerguned,’’ pp. 1651; F. 
Braun. * Di urbevóolkerung der Gefuanen,” 19.2, pp. 93-89. 

8 G. Childe, op cit., pp 159; 188. 


3 Jachelsos, * Peoples of Asiatic Rossia " in‘ ‘publication of American Museum of 
Natural History," 1928, $ 
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s ; e . 
in speech. Hence, now-a-days some differentiate the ‘‘ Nordics '' from 


the blondes, as all blondes are not Nordies. Hilden calls the blonde 
Finnie population of North-east Europe as '' East Baltic race °’ which 
is blonde, .brachycephalie and with marked cheek bone.! Again, to 
solve the diffienlty that has arisen regarding the hgad-form of the 
original Indo-Europeans, it i now conceded by some that the Nordjcs 
contained both dolichocephaltc and brachycephialic peoples amongst 
them,” end Dixon says that*'' That*these Wonde Jlolichocephalic ‘people 
were not a pure race, and sao we find thent show very clearly on 

Thus we have stated the Nordic and the blonde hypotheses of 
the Indo-Buroptans in a nutshell But, there are other hypotheses 
extant on the matter of the origin and the.cradle of the Indo-European- 
speaking people. As these are extraneous to our subject here we 
need not dwell over them. But one thing must be said here that, 
the, protagonists* of ‘* Nordic " hypothesis in their attempt to 
fnd blonde element everywhere discover the same element in 
Persia and India. Ujfalvy tried to deduce from the Indó-Iranian 
iconography that the Achaemenid Persians were blondes and the ancient 
Himius were whites.*" But to a student of history it is evident 
that he was mistaken in his deduettons.? The ofdest proof of 
the appearance of an Indo-European people that we possess, is in the 
lower column of victory of Tiglat-pueser IV of Assyria in €00 B.C, 
Here, we get a proof that the Aryqus were a dark-coluured type of 
men, as the Medes have been described as ‘‘ dark,” 6 Further, the 
mosaic pictures of Pompey<the so-called battle of Alexander— 
the Persians have been represented with black beards.” Again, the 
Ajanta fresco painting of Pulakesin 11, 8 the Chalukya king of South 
India, where he is depicted g as receiving the embassy sent by Khosru II 
(Naoshirvan) of Persia ein ihe early part of seventh century A.D. 
has been cited by the abovementioned writer as a proof of the 
“white” origin of the Igdo-Arytms ! In this fresco painting, Pulakesin 


* i . 
1 Vide R R. Gates, '' Heredity in Man,” pg. 803-304. 
4G. Cui de, op. cit., pp 159. 183. 
3 Dixon, op, cit., pp. 345-84. 
4 Uifahy, ‘ Li getograpbie Indo-Irannniens" in '"L'anthropologie," 1900, pp. 23-58 
and 199. 34. 
1 hese articles fre quoted even to-day as anthropological proofs by modern writers 
even ; s Günther, © Racial Elements of European Hu-tory. 
i Ed, Mayer, " Zeische/1ür Verg. Ppfachforschung, '" Bk. 42, p. 12. 
1 $, Feist, op. cit., p. 94 : 
5 n. C, Mazumdar; “A Brief History: of India,” p. 48. ' 
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is- portrayed as bereft of any clothing in the upper part of his bedy, 
and this part, as depicted in photography seems white fo thesé 
savants ! But further investigation.of the same group of paintings 
wil reveal that tbe Indian kings and queens are depicted in 
light-chocolate cplour, as,is seen in the fresco painting of plate 
No. AW (17) takem by Lady Harringham (Ajanja Frescoes being 
reproductions in.colofir and monogram of frescos in some of the 
Caves “at Ajante. By Lady Fiarringham and ber atte&dents). 
Oxford. University Press, 1913. Yet this painting is cited as a 
proof of his E white ’’ origin ! But the’ Indian writers of that age ` 
have nowhere déficted an Indian king as “ white." The vmost 

that can be predicated is that lee woüld be described as '' fair "' in 

complexion, t.e., fairer than the average dark-skinnéd Indian. Long 

before that, during’ the  inxasion of Alexander in India, the Greek . 
writers have described the North Indians œs dark-skinned men as 

Tallia stature ..They were blacker than the rest, ef men, except 
the Ethiopians.” Again the Greek traveller Ktesias ! met two Indian 

at Persepolis during the reign of the Achaemenids and he described 

them as. ‘“lank, tall in stature, dark and with long hair." This 

description fits the description of the men” of the Punjab efen 

to-day ! On these accounts, it*is not possible to dedace any anthropo- 
logical conclusion from, artistic drawings in which the artist in order 

to give a‘harmony to colours or to give a figurative meaning may not 

be ,anthfopologically accurate in his representation. 

^ And as' regards the sarcophagus of Sidon, Prof. Mahaffy says:? 

“ In nobility of type and beauty: of countenance the artist clearly gives 

tHe palm to ‘the Persians, But they, are all represented with blue 
eyes and reddy hair, this too for artistic reasons, for black hair on. 
swarthy skin bois have marred the harmony of colqur which pervade 


the composition.” 3 - But it is noteworthy that in this piece of’ 
* " | . * : | 0. @ . i 
TENES P a ' e e 
e 


l Arrian's " natant of Alexander and Tadia” translated hy E. I. Chineck, p. 201. 
oo 1., Be Mana’ ys “A uk of Greek CiviliZat on.” pp. i UIN 


“ef tee 


penples contain elements with grey and e. eyes, Ti a-e e PEA may, have ipflie-ed in 
Persia, Afghan stan andg India in listériea] periods The Yue-Chi with grey eyes and red 
beards are examples of itfand they ruled over 4 large port.on pf Ceniral-Asia and India. 
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architecture, the Greeks and the Macedonians have not been repre- 

- sented«as blondes! Similarly, one of the Ajanta paintings depict a ' 
cavalry charge of five Indian soldiers. In it the faces of the cavalrymen 
have been painted red! e But no one will take the South Indians of , 
409-700 A.D. as having red faces, and hence of northern origin! Hence, ' 
it is not possible to interpret these figurative artistic compositions age 
proofs of somatologicalfactss — * d ° z 


Now let us return* to ouf formar theme aout the discovery of 
the urn-fields in Indo- Europeán- speaking regiohs of the.Eurasian belt. . 
. We „bave spoken about the hypothesis of de Michelis which identified . 
the cremationists witb a racial group of the Danube Valley. According | 
to him the 'eremationists radiated from Hungary and they were 
Aryans. But Childe} militates agairsé him ang others like Ridgeway, 
who identify the custom of cremation with a particular race, as he 
says, that no single™race is identifiable, to which cremation custom 
«gan be treatéds and it cannot be proved that the cremation system 
originated in and radiated from central Europe. But as,we have seen 
that the practice of cremation is to be found in the Indo-European 
regions of the Eurasian . belt, and that brachycephalic peoples are 
still found to be living in those regions, we cannot wean our minds 
from ihe fact that the brachycephals were connected with the rite of 
cremation.? But it is not possible to identify «a race with particular 
somatic characteristics with this custom. as it is to be seen in Neolithic 
Central Europe? whete, accordingeto Childe both dolichocepbalig and 
brackycephalic skulls have been discovered, and again "in Chalcolithic 
Indus Valley culture of Indfa where skulls of diverse forms have been 
found out. Nor is it possible to identify a people of particular culture 


LJ hd . ` * 


e 
1 V. Childe, op cit., p. 149. . 


? Ri; ley says, “And ‘et over in Tt&ly the new culture of bronze and of incineration 
seems to be borne by a, broadheaded people of ‘he same type as the Modern one Thus, 
for example »b Novilara ro long as the bodie- were all mhumed the people wege of the long- 
headed Me ‘iterrarean tyre, On the other hand when incinerrtion begins to" appear in t! is 
place. the human remains still left tos wre of a mixed and far more broadheaded type." 
"lhe Races of Eurepe '* p.500. 


3 In Central European Hallstatt cultural area, two digtinet hurjal customs denoting 
possibly twe geparate peop esthave heen discovered Ae ‘cording to Ripley the inhumers were 
certain v he o depgs@hd the sku'ls from tis layer was di-tire ly of longheaded type. "he 
layer at the Nd opulig * of Hallstatt conta nins ashes w.s the latter Ripley says the 
inbumers were the" Mediter aneans and over them» swept the brosdheaded Alpines who 
cremated their dead. Vide Ripley,‘ The Rates of Eurove,’ pp. 495-502. 


4 W.Z Ripley.“ The Races of Hurope,’’epp. 498-592 ; Si Jobn Marshall, “ Muhenjo- 
daro and Indus Valley Civilization" wol. I. . \ 
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But even dithin the funds which we now spend for primary edu- 
cation, certain very desirable re-organisation is possible. À 
I wish first to take up for attack the system of dual control of 
primary education that has been*in vogue for nearly half a century. 
I mean the control of primary education by the Local and Municipal 
- Boards om the one hand and the Departments of Education on the 
other. In what follows I must not be understood to be finding fault 
either with fhe 4ocal, bodigs or the Edueation Departments. My, 
criticisms are solely on ihe dual System. Every body recognises that this 
“system has "noi been. working: very satisfactorily, That it has been. 
working at all, and with. not much noise, is due to the well. kfown 
desire of both the local bodies end tte Education Ðepartments to 
promote educational interests, . That there has net beer much clash 
is not due to the soundness of the system, but^to the fact’ that personal 
equations have played a great part in its work *hroughout these years. 
Nevertheless, discipline in schools has grown slacks the quality of 
teaching has suifered, and instances have arisen which clearly indicate 
that the system has outlived its usefulness and requires a thorough 


overhauling. - 

The obvious remedy is to place primary” education complefély 
either under the control of lécal bodies with minfmum supervision 
from the Education Department, or under the l'epartment itself. 
I do nof propose to discusg,the merits or demerits of either course. 
Pergonally I am fully convinegd that with proper management, 
primary education may thrive under local bodies as much as under 
Departmental control. The great defect of the present system is that 
neither the local: bodies nor the Department feel responsible in 
„this most important matter. Things therefore drift ; and efficiency is 
impaired. There is none on whom responsibility for mismanagement 
or deterioration can be fixed. If any one bédy 1s made responsible 
for the business, these remediable defects will disappear. 

The soundest policy in this matter, in emy view, will be to 
constitute small separate Education Boards. to administer" primary 
education in each Subdivision. : The Inspectors of Primary Schools, 
i.e., the Sub-Inspectors of Schools, must then be officers of this Board. 
Most of them are officers of Government, 80 they dot feel theinselves 
responsible to the executive ef the Local Boards, who control primary 
education. In each Subdivision there 'mAy be a Government 
Inspector whose pues will be to supervise the Boards’ schools 
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and ethnic» characteristics with a particular biotype. As regards the 


Inda-Europeans the matter is still sub judice. At present, it 1s futile 
to identify the original Indo. Büropean-spesking people with a parti- 
.Cular biotype. It is rather à` philological-ethnelogical grouping. The 
"Aryan'" stands for a Contain culture in which the urn burial is a 
“sncomitant part, ahd this urn-burial is clearly‘ recorded in the book 
prescribing” the rites and ceremonies. that ‘are to “be observed in 
Indo-Aryan households. Furthers this urn-burial was followed in 
post. Vedic India as attésted in thet B* ddhist* texts and Pamass: 1 
Again, the umn-burials have been discovered in the Indus Valley and 
in Baluchistan These coincideuces would lead us to accept that she 
Indo Aryans in prehistoric and historic periods practised urn burial, 
And as this custom is to be found in Persia and the Year East in the 
regions where Indo-Burspean-speaking peoples have "been living, this 
coincidence would again lead us to accept that these cremators 
belonged to lndo-Huropean culture gro:p. In this matter we ae 
seen that the Mi'annians spoke a lan uage very similar to Sanskrit, 
and it belogeed to the Satem group of Indo-European language, and 
.the language of the Hettites contained an element of the centum 
group. On these accounts, it can be stated that this region of these 
Near East falls within the Indo- Eyropean cultural influepce. 


* 

1 In Mahg Par nibban Sutta ‘The “ook of the Great Dece»se) ihe burial of the bones 
and ashes o! Buldh: and riding of clwitya (cent taph) over th mate described. Again, the 
Agni Purava -feaks of githering «f£ the bones of tbe deceased (Ch. 158.18). The gatheri.g 
of t ie bomes would presuppose an: ru-bur.al. ` e 

2 Formers Baluchistan was a part of Sindh, vide " Chich-Nama." The peoples ot 
Las Bela speak a dia eet «f Si dhi, vide Giiersou's “ Lii gustis Survey of India,’ 


3 V. Chiloe op. cit., p. 2207 . e 
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. SOME PROBLEMS OF PRIMARY : 
EDUCATIQN 
S, C. GOSWAMI, ESQ , 1.5.0., B. Ae, BLT, RR ~ 
Inspector of . oe "Assam." " 


i WISH to discuss below a few of the most ‘urgent problems of our 
4 rimary Education, and ale my remarks tg follew will mainly 
bear on the vernacular educational | system of our country. I should 
explain at the outset, that the suggestions I give below are borne out 
by my experience in edu.aticnal administration«ane they are intended 
to show Low improvement in our educational system can be effected 
even with the means which we at present po-sess. 
— We have jest entered into a fr.sh and new phase in our consti- 
tutional History. The provinces are now fully autonomoug and sub- 
jects like education are under the full control of the ministers appointed . 
wom amongst our own popular representatives. The people therefore 
entertain hopes that the Governments wall lav out bold policies of 
reform and improvement. In regard to education, there is a. great 
deal which can be achieved without toc much additional expenditure. 
The desire for education is now so extensive that, provided there 
were funds, there would be no limit*to the expansion | of elementary, 
as well as secondary, education in our country. 
Apart from the large humber of Government, aided, Board and 
recognised schools, ther are an equally large number of unrecognised 
* schools scattered all over the country These schools, are not within 
^ the recognised esystem *of the Govefnment. But they are the index 
which shows how ardently new schools are desired every where. Even 
during the nancial depregs'ón, which has notstill lifted,'and when 
almost all other actifities -tood still, the number of schooişpa ud pupils 
rose continually, . 2$ 
The main problem of eypansion of education, particularly of 
primary education, is the problem of finding money. This is a very 
complicated aff difficult problems ; and I do not propose to discuss this 
here. I wish to contentenyself by, saying that this is a problem which 
demands very careful thought from all of us, and some bold action | 
from our new Governments, " | 
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and to see tha air standard of education is maintained ih them. 

He will.be the agent of the Government to ensure that money 
raised and given for education is properly spent ; and that facilities 
provided for education are properly and fully utilised. He will not 
interfere in the details of administration, i.e. the appointment, transfer, 
dismissal and punishment of teachers, purchasé, of, furniture and 
equipment and their distribwtiom, and such other things. All these 
must be left to the Controlling, Authority that is the Education 
_ Board. A system like' this jvill'give the BS8ards responsibility with 
-authority. The Government. in the Education Department also 
will have a bold upon tha Boards and may call upon them “to explain 
if and when thipgs go wrong. e 

The District Education Boards, provided for in the Bengal 
Act, are, in my view, too big. They would not "be ‘able to administer 
primary education effisiently, and would be costly. 

This is a reform which costs fo money just at present, and may 
save some in the fliture. 

The second problem which is of equal importance is* the distri- 
bution of primary schools. The history of the grawth of our primary 
scholis is a very haphazard one. Schools have been established and 
subsequently absgrbed into the Local Board system in areas where 
there was an influential man to start a school and press its claim 
insistently on the authorities ; or in areas which are conyeniently 
situated from the point of view of inspection. Other areas 4n more 
out-of-the-way localities have+been neglected. Jn the result in cert&in 
areas tl*ere are toomany schools and certain other areas go without a 
school. It is time that this uneven flistribution is done away with. 
Where schools are too close to ene another they may be amalgamated ; 
'and new schools provided in unschooled areas. In maay local areás, 
there are sufficiet numbtr of "schools" to cover the whole area with 
a network of schools in such a way that no boy need keep away from 
a school for difficulty of reaching it. But even in thege localities, 
because the schools were not started where they were neefled, but 
in places where they came to happen, there are considerable areas 
where boys cannot cofiveniently. attend a school. This re-distribution 
is not an easy task, It will arouse much controversy and bad feeling. 
Nevertheless tis is* a task to be*'faced and faced at this stage. For, 
every day that passos makesethe problem more difficult. 

My suggestion is that each Subdivision a" be carefully 
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mapped “out according to area and population, and ie for Boards’ 

schools should be definitely marked. The Board should» provide - 

schools only in these places ; and any outcry for schools in other 
e places should be definitely and sternly $*enored. This is a work 

which the officers of the Education Department should be 
T able to do in consujtation with the Local Boards. 

* The next problem i is abbut the very low attendance of our primary 
schools) There has been mech falk of, wastage in our ,primary 
schools. The phrase, Means that ‘mote than’70 p. c. of the boys who . 

. attend a primary school do not complete the course. The ultimate - 
result is that thise70 p. c. remains'as illiterate as if they had #never 
been to a school. This represents huge waste of mpney and effort. | 

This state is due to the fact that attendance in, primary schools 1s 

not regular and thefe is no means to enfosce attendance. I submit 

that a sort of partial compulsion should be introduced in our schools. 

I mean. this. There will be no obNgation on a guardian to admit his 

child into a primary school. ‘This would of course mean compulsory y 

primary eduéation ; and we have no money to attempt it just now. 

But once a guardian admits his child into a primary school, means 

should be found to induce him to keep his charge till he completesaehe 

course, and to see that his school attendance does notefall below 80 p.c. 

This can be done by a comparatively simple legislation, and 
will cost put little extra money. 

A course of action “Tike this will give an added responsibility to 
oure educational authorities and to our teathers. Once you ask a man 
to keep his son for so many years in school, you have the respoifsibility 
to see that his progress from class to class is regular. This means 
more efficient teaching than we can give now. 

'" * Now I must say that our primary school teachers as—a class are : 
honest and hałd workers ; but they cannot overcome? difficulties which 
are inherent in the eaten: When a man without any training has 
to take ‘chagge of 30 or 60 children „in 5 classes his task becomes 
really diffgult. We must therefore see that additional teachers are 
provided in big primary schools and the ‘teachers are trained in 
thé method of handling more thane one class at the same time. 
Both these of course involve additional expenditure. df we want 
to spread literacy, this  additioral expenditute „můùst be faced ; 
it wil not be much ; if both Governmer& and local bodies wanted 
to do it, the money [" be found. 
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» For es my suggestion is that whatever new money 
‘is found for primary education should be spent on more and better 
teachers than to establish ‘new and ineffücgjent schools. I must not 
however be understood to “say that I am opposed to more schools. 
My ambition has been to provide one primagy school in every village ; g 
and one middle school for „every five primary schools. What I want 
to say is that for the purpose of increasing literacy in our mass 
people; it is more impostant, to see that tbe sehools we have are 
‘efficient than to establish more inefficiént schools. | . 

Another very important? problem of educational administration ` 
_ "is th8 maintenance of school houses and provision of “school equipment. 
The Local Beard budgets generakly provide only a very little money 
for these purposes, fer the simple fact that they have no money to 
spare after paying salafies of teachers.; and the demand for new 
schools is so insistent ethat the Local Board executive is tempted to 
Spend the momey it has for new schools than to spend ® for the 
improvement of "he old ones. Ultimately the burden of, maintaining 
the school house and providing the equipment falls on the póorly paid 
teacher. This is of course not just and ‘it does not work. 
l*ngs have come *to such a pass that the most neglected 
house -in the village or on the rdadside is the school house. 
It has been a standing joke with many travellers to point out 
to the most dilapidated house on the rogdside as the school house 
of the village. ; j 

Here again is a problem Sub merits our careful don E TR 
There 1s no question that this, most essential charge of school adminis- 
tration can be left to the teacher, as we are at present doing. 
. The Local Boards and the Government must devise means to nd. 
" the money that às neefled, or to get the work done without dir ectly 
raising the money. Here ‘also some bold action is called for. : 

There are various other problems in connection with our: primary 
education. But there will be no space to discuss*them here, I must 
however mention another problem which is not less important or 
less urgent than the esjablishment of primary schools itself. 

The Census Reports lament about relapses into illiteracy. 
They prove by Patres that many, persons who had attended school 
as a child for 4 number - of years and had learnt to read and 
write forget their little "learning À when they grow into nian- 

hood. 


€ 
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The only reason for this is that after the child T n his school, 
he is cut off from all literary pursuits. He has no book oreno news 
paper to read. Such books or newspapers that exist are either toc 
costly or too uninteresting. BUS 
| Now the provision of reading material in suitable form, ir 
sufficient quantity, ; of vase quality, and most of all at a cheap cost 
should be a principal duty of thé aiftthority who is in control oi 
primary edutation. This fati we have ignored up till now ;. but we 
should, no longer do sQ. . ° 

The establishment of libraries in suitable centres, the institutior 
of Circulating Isbraries, and the preparation and publication of populai 
books and ‘periddicals are the ways to combat withethis evil. [In 
system of primary _education, adequate provision should be made 


for these purposes. . . 
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PROFESSIONAL’ TRAINING IN GEOGRAPHY : 
AT THE UNIVERSITY. TN 


* 
" * .* 
Dn. S. P. OHATTEhJBE, M.SC., T.D., (LOND.), PH.D. (LOND.), 
@ 
DOCTEUR DE L’UNIVERSITE (PARIS), F.G.8. ° 
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e The University of Calcutta ofganised for the “fist time a special 
course for Geography teaches in April, 1937, with a view to improving 
the standard of teaching Geography in Secondary Schools of Bengal 
and Assam, A large,number of schools from* all over Bengal and 
some parts of Assam deputed their teachers to this course, but owing 
to the limited number of seats more than 105 could not be admitted 


""Muring the term? Of these 85 were graduates in arts and science, 6 


were graduates in teaching and 7 had the Master's degree in science 
and arts of this University. The rush and nature of the applications : 
for admission to thg course indicate clearly that there exists a keen 
desire among our Secondary School teachers-*-irained and untrained— 
to acquire a thorough geographical knowledge. 


The success of this course is due largely to the sympathetic attitude 
of our learned Vice-Chancellor, Mr. SyZmaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., BARRiSTER-AT-LAW, “M.1.A., who established a parsonal cdntact 
with* the teacher-students on the day of the opening of the course. 
In welcoming them the Vice-Chancellor pointed out the importance of 
Geography which has been ifcluded in the list of compulsory subjects in 
the New Matriculation Syllabus and-eappreciated the keenness of teachers 
to avail themselfes of, the opportunities offered by the University. 


I was placed in charge of the course, and was assisted by four 
lecturers in carrying out the programme of work. Cldsses were held 
mainly*in the Asutosh and Darbhanga Buildings and sSme in the 
Commercial Museum, and Indiah Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. NUUS 

The special Tegtures of the qourse were the following :— 

(1) ‘Scientific approagh to the gtudy of Modern Geography. 

(2) Demonstration of model lessons with a vigw to indicating the 
right method of teaching. . | 
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(3) Emphasis on Practical work: (a) Laboratory a (b) Rield 
Work. * 

(4) Arrangement for Geographical. Excursions. 

The detailed syllabus was printed and ‘distributed to the teachers. 

Lectures were copiously il illustrated by. maps, models, pictures 
“and map projections fyom epidiascope for better understanding of the 
basic principles. ‘The ‘scientific aspect ofthe subject was emphasised 


by showing chemical and phy sicaf experiments at the Indian Assocja- 


tion for the Cultivation ef Science. ° 
z General * _ principles . of teaching. wee explained. Model lessons 


were given by the tectürérs. to: pupils brought from Mitra Institftion | 


(Main) for the benefit of teachers,some*of whom showed exceptional 
ability in handling the class. , . ° 

Laboratory work consisted of map-ptojection, map-drawing, 
intrepretation of topographical, weather and cligatic maps. Meteoro- 


logical observations were taken by each teacher at the Association and, 


were recorded i in their practical record book. They were assisted by 
a University lecturer and several research scholars of the Association. 
Identification of commercial products, minerals and rocks were carried 
on in the Museum. | . v 
The field work consisted ef surveying. Uses ef plane table, 
prismatic compass, chain and theodolite were explained. Teachers 
worked im groups and surveyed the compound attached to the Presi- 
dency College by chain, prismatic compass and plane table. The 
records were entered in the field book ard d Ded by 
each teacher in the drawing class. s 
The following excursions arranged by the department proved 
immensely successful and the teachers" were highly satisfied as the 
reality of teachifig the subject was brought honre to them. Lecturers 
always accompanied the teachers and gave all " passible help. A brief 
account of the excursions is given below :— 


(i) India Museum: Two batchese*each censisting of about 50 
teachers visited the Museum on two different days. Each batch was 
again subdivided and was shown agriculbural and gommercial products, 
rocks and minerals. The various geological ages and working of some 
minerals were briefly described. ^. 

(ii) Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Litd.,: More 
than 100 teachers visited the firm. ° The authorities were kind enough 
to take them round find explain” the operations of manufactures of 
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T e and essences and medieinal products, sera and vaccines and 
-= scientific instruments, and vitamin assay. The lecturers also explained 
the details of some of the processes. The visitors were treated to light 
refreshment and given présents. of. some of the preparations by the firm. ? 
(ii) Botanical Gardens (Sibpur) : : Adl the teachers. went to. the 
garden to have an idea of the various plants aird ttees. Tire Director 
of the Botanical Gardens was good enough to depute tne Curator who 
explained the details im ‘a very simple and interesting manner. The 

` teachers highly appreciated hts remarks and took notes. 
(iv) Trigonometrical Survey | Office (Photo: Litho Office) : The 
' tea@hers were taken in two batches on two different "days. Each batch 
was again diwided. The Officer-iw-charge. of photo-litho work and his 
assistants took great pains in explaining and showing the various 
operations involved in the making of maps such as photography of survey 
work, mosaic work, powder photography, litho work, making of blocks, 
“pnting, proaf-reading, colouring the details, final priating and 

mounting of maps. 

(v) Air Survey and Transport, Ltd., and Aom : Teachers 
went in reserved buses and first visited the Aw Survey and Transport, 
Fd. They were divided into four groups and were shown by the 
officials how aerial photographs taken by specially designed camera 
from various heights are plotted and by mosaje work plans of large 
plots are prepared and checked by field work. They thus gained clear 
idea of the preparation qf topographigal and geological maps of ojher- 
wise inaccessible regions. '" : 

The teachers next went, to the aerodrome where they saw and 
examined the mechanism of an aeroplane. They were fortunate 
enough to see the landing ‘of the Arora, the largest mail-carrying 
plane of the Imperiale Airways. ‘Thay+also saw how an aeroplane 
starts flying. ° è ` ` 

(vi) Kidderpore Docks: -The teachers were shown work in a 
dry dock. They wert up a Cargo ship and examined the vgrious parts 
of the ship. They were glad to see the working of a*sluice gate. 

(vit) Metegrological Observatory, Alipore: The teachers went 
in two batches on two days. The meteorologist kindly deputed two of 
his assistants to yes plain how observations were taken. The mechanism 
of instruments euch as ther mograph, harograph, bygrograph, hyeto- 

graph, anemometer, sunshine recorder, neplroscope and seismograph 
was shown and explained to them. If was also’ sown to them how 
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accurate time is recorded by astronomical methods. Next ii yas 
explained how earthquake shocks are recorded in seismograph and 
their epicentre located. They also saw ‘the starting of a baloon the 
“course of which was followed by means ofea theodolite with a view 
to finding velocity and direction of wind at various heights for the 
guidance of pilots of aeroplanes, 

(viii) River trip to Diamond Harbour :° One of'the Port Com- 
missioners’ steamerg (Bueklang) ° was reserved for the trip.. The 
characteristic features of the course’ ofthe fiver Hooghly were ex- ` 
plained. The” utility of landmarks and» light ‘posts indicating the 
depths of ‘the rivd* due to differential silting in the bed was pointed 
out. They also noted the rise of thegwater*during tide. The teachers 
thoroughly enjoyed „the trip. ,Variety entertainmenés such as songs, 
caricatures and games were special featurese There was also an 
arrangement for refreshment. - : 

The ¢eacher-students organised @ social, the Vice-Chancellor 
being the chief guest of honour. The guests enjoyed thoroughly the 
. music, recitétion, dramatic scenes and comic sketches performed by 
the teachers. The Vice-Chancellor remarked that he was glad to 
find that the teachers possessed such a keen sense of humour awe 
excelled in such exfra-acadeniic activities. | 2 

At the end of the term an examination was held, the Board of 
Examiners * consisting of six. members. The examiners were highly 
satisfied with the work of the candidates, all of whom were successful 
and eleven obtained distinction. n | 

The successful candidates were awarded certificates by the *Uni- 
versity. At the time of giving away the certificates the Vice-Chancellor 
congratulated the teachers and said that th&y had proved how hollow 
were the remarks of the unsympgthetic critics om the present generation 
of teachers. The Vice-Chancellor added that ‘it yas the lack of proper 
facilities in training that had rendered the teaching inefficient in schools 
and that the" teachers, who just completed their training at the Uni- 
versity, had definitely proved that our teachers stood equal to teachers 
of any other part of the world in their keen desire to acquire knowledge 
with a view to discharging their duties efficiently. l 

The teachers next arranged a farewell méeting. , Tho lecturers 
congratulated them for the aright spirit they had Maintained through- 
out the course, especially on occasions whe they had to work for 
over 12 hours a daf in hot summer, and explained to them how they 
could further des hd knowledge'by working on home geography. 


LIFE PRINCIPLE IN, MAN 
SACHINDRA NATH CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


aa the philosophers ånd scie of the last cantars the 
question of life's origin gave «ise to many specttlations, but 

none seemed more fantastic thar a , forlorit “suggestion from, Lord 
' Kelvin that life was brought into this planet by some stray? meteorite. 
Assuming that he was in earnest? the only use foe his explanation 
‘was to show the straits to which science had been reduced in its 
attempt to bridge tbe gulf between living organism and inorganic 
matter. Fortunately, singe the days of Lord* Kelvin, excursions 
of science into the domain of the unknown have revealed possibilities 
beyond the dreams of thé earlier egenerations. Though we are yet 
fér~from the stage when life could be produced in a chemical labora- 
tory, the simple phenomenon of a living organism arising from 
primordial conditions, and appearing on the surface of the earth 
through a series of natyral processes, without extraneous aid, need 
not be regarded as inconceivable or outside the bounds-of probability. 
The cardinal truth can no longer be denied that life has traversed 
a long way from the lowliest microbe to highest forms in the course 
of its evolution. The scientist of to-day'i& provided with aemass of 
evidence which it requirés* he disifigeniousness of an, incurable 
fundamentalist or the prejudices of a religious bigot to explain 
away. We have the evidence of the geologist to show the age of the 
earth’s crust-formations. Thee fossils that have been found embedded 
in stratified rocks and classified by the -palaeontologist relate a fairly 
connected account eof the ‘structural constitution of prehistoric birds 
and animals. The extinct species of giant gourds, sloths, armadillos, 
iguanodons and other Dinosaups “bear eloquent testimony eof the last 
battle they had fought in the onward march of life. In the &mbryos 
of mammalian species, this interesting history of life's evolution is 
faithfully reproducéd, while the vegtigials in the human and animal 
physiology serve no other purpose than to remind us of their past 
p utility. It is well*known that the experiments of the botanist have 
, brought forth new varieties of plants, " flowers and agricultural 
` produce. In every branch of science we are now faced with facts 
which point to the rock-firm certitude of evolutioh. The so-called 
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: missing links '' which in the days of Charles Darwin formed the 
principal stock-in-trade of the anti-evolutionist do not present amy 
serious problem now-a,days in the way of scientific learning. In 
more than one instance a complete chain fas been established in the 
development o[ reptiles into birds, and the cranium finds of the 
anjhropologists in Mhodes, Heidelburg, Java and Pekin have proved 
beyond question thé descent of mah frm ap early anthropoid group. 
Thus, the cherished dream oof religion that man was brought into 
the world | as an aot "of special creation has been shattered once for 
all, and in “its place we have conjured tp the spectre of an endless 
strife through ‘which the life principle is seen to have worked fts way. 
towards self-revelation in man. e . " 
Self-preservation is the most primitive of alle instincts in living 
beings. We seek pleasure, and avoid pin, and this is but another 
name for self-preservation. Every living being instinctively flies 
away from imminent danger. When it attacks, it ,does so in self- 
defence, or with a view to obtain food-supply. All round the living 
organisng, ‘Nature has built up an unfavourable, if not a positively 
hostile, environment, and in order that the organism might survive, 
reaction on and adjustment to changing conditions becomes meme ot 
less a compelling necessity. By a process of natural selection which may 
perhaps not inaptly be described as responsiveness of the species to 
acts ofe self- -preservation, ihe organism discards the elements that are 
harmfuP to its growth while such bodily chayacteristics and variations 
ag are likely to prove beneficial to its kind are retained and developed. 
We need not discuss here the present -day controversy raging round 
the view propounded by Wiesmann that the Lamarckiun transmission 
of acquired characters is untenable. Whatever might be the nature 
of hereditary transmissiang, it must be ‘admitted that the genius 
of the species evolved weapons, offensive ande defensive, from within 
itself, „and these were retained so long as changes in the environment 
did Ho fender them altogether ugfece:sawy. In this way, the 
instinet! of snakes developed a pair of fangs to bite, and-the spotted 
coat evolved for the leopard made*i& easy for him to hide in the 
jungles. The bee-hives, cobwebs *and birds’ nests are some of the 
finest specimens of instinctive acts. We can very vell” imagine that 
there is no conscious purpose behind these acts, They are never- 
theless as good as any product of" rátional'thinking and outwardly look `. 
quite purposive, l 
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‘Goshen: with and alongside this E T a special: faculty, 
known as intellect, grew up-in higher forms, of animal life and gradually 
found its fullest expression. in the field of man’s consciousness. As 
in the case,of instinct, self-breservation lies at the root of intellectual 
faculty, but its mode of work is altogether different. , Unlike instinct 
which develops instruments from within the organism: itself, ántelject 
converts outside materials ihto ‘tools, using them for its own ends. 
Thus, through the exercise of intellect á chimpanzee à is able to break 
. the branch of a tree and use it asa stick. "Tti is possible that the 
' stone implements of the prehistoric man were fashioned in a similar 
way. It would be readily noticed that instinct works within narrow 
grooves of habisual repetition, mechanically and blindly. The spider 
weaves the same-pattern al] through its life and is constitutionally 
incapable of making the stightest change jn the design of the cobweb. 
The reason is that the ingrument was instinctively evolved by collect- 
igo. variation iw the species and not by the intellectual effort of any 
particular individual. The materials from which intellect selects its 
tools are numerous, and this act of choice brings into play a certain 
power of discrimination. As the necessity grows, ‘newer means have 
to “be devised with the result that intellect is freed from the cycle of 
mechanical perfosmances to which instinct is a ' perpettial slave. 

It need not however be assumed that like Kipling’s East and 
West, intellect is intellect, instinct is "instinct, and the twain shall 
never meet. As a matter of fact the two are so intertwined that it 
is - not _DOBsIDIE to draw a ling where instinct ends and intellect: begins. 
In every act of instinct, theye is an element of intellect and the 
contrary is true likewise., When thé male euckoo decoys the crow 

into a fight to enable the femsfe cuckno to lay her egg in the nest, 
^a gleam of intellect ig clearly disternible. The three-year old Ds 
Illezart, playing on a piano with the skill of an adept displayed a 
quality which is akin to instigct in every respect. The truth seems 
to be that the composyion of the two is not entirely différent. They 
take their rise from a common source and proceed alon diferent 
lines of devel pment, culminating*in ‘the wonderful instinct of birds 
and insects on the one hand? and'"in the thorough-going intellectual 
genius of man op she other. 

| It was a glorious day n life's history. when the ‘intellect: of ‘man 
emerged ` ‘triumphant over the steréotyped repetitions and, equipped 
with unending resourcefulness, began *to work of the materials of 
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the extérnal world. In this wonderful achievement, he was assisted 
by physiological changes, the most important of which was tht develop- 
ment of a capacity in the legs to- support the weight of the body. 
Unlike the quadrupeds walking on all four8, be was free to employ 
his hands to the best advantage of the individual and the race. As 


* efforts towards self-prese rvation and search for food no longer utilized 


t 
= 


his” fullest energies, the ‘surplus if hita sought for a new expression. 
Reflection was Begessnny to. jWdge. the merits of respective. means. 
Gradually, the way was * prepared in abstract thinking 

In the*practical experience cf man ¢here are instances in which: 
what was originally a means came to be regarded as an end infitself. 
The case of a miseris an oft-quoted example. The value of money 
lies in the comfort it is able to secure, but the miser deprives himself 
of comfort and takes pleasure in accumulating wealth. In much the 
same way, intellect which was originally gdeveloped solely for the 
purpose of self-preservation began td be looked upon pot as a means, 
but as an end. The conquest of nature of human intellect led to’ the 
identificagidn of knowledge not only with power but with virtue 


itself. Logic and.reason. while giving shape ‘to practical thinking 
-acquired an abstract value as being: the quintessence of Rramty. 


Archemedes thought that, by. planting his lever on a fixed point, 
he could dislodge the universe from its assigned position. Laplace 
eonceiveg a vast intelligence for whom '' nothing would be ane 
—the future as well as thé past | would be present to his eyes." The 
biBlical phrase, God made man in his pwn image, is illuminating. 


‘The Hegelian apborisms—'' whatever i is, is rational " and ‘ thinking 
is willing '"—mark the high'tide of rationalistic philosophy. ‘The 
, canonisation of reason is complete. witen it is employed to prove or 
dehy’ the existence of God. Phere is no mystery which human. 


intellect cannot: unravel—all that ‘is needed is “a forward policy. 


‘Such rationalism Nietzsche describes as the Apollonian view of life. 


- But there is another way of lookingeat things. From the earliest 
times mat has felt that knowledge is not like a citadel which can be 
taken by storm “that reason is* bmt,a feeble candle whose straggling 
‘rays illumine but a small part of the dark processes, the mysterious 
workings of that stupendous force which, euphemistigally- we describe 
as Nature. According to this view, which again Nietzsche calls 

‘Dionysian as opposed to Apollonian, humaitity occupies a place in the 
hierarchy of naturB not far removed from the lowlier manifestations 
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of hfe. Man is tossed about like flotsam and jetsam on the crest of 
waves in a storm-swept sea. He has explored the sky with his 
telescope and examined. the - constituents, of the minute with his 
microscope—but what 4s mightier than the mighty and minuter than, 
the minute, arora qata Warsi TRA , remains fcr ever beyond his ken. 

It is no doubt true that in these days gf scientific, advance- 

ment nature is yielding Some of’ her : cherished secrets, but 

she has never revealed what exactly she herself, is. "We know that 

electrical energy in 'the form of electron and protons constitutes the 

basis of all kinds of mattersbut can anybody say what "this electrical 

efergy is ? Light is a form of radio-active energy or electro-magnetic 

wave which does not admit of ,pieturability. The modern scientist 

has plainly confessed his failure to penetrate the essence of reality and 

is inclined to view events in space and time as” 


— —'"tho other han a moving row 


“ma * , Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go."  * 


Sir James Jeans says in his mysterious universe ‘‘ mary would hold 
that, from the broad philosophical standpoint, the outstanding achieve- ` 


went of twenti-th century physics is not the theory of relativity with 


its welding together of space and time, or the theory of quanto with 
its apparent regulation of the laws of causation or the dissection of 
atom with the resultant discovery that things are not what, they seem ; 
it is the general recognition that we are not yet in contact with the 
ultimate reality." fs 3 ° 

“In the region of human psychology, inspite of all explanations 
that reason has to offer the mystery is nowhere nearer solution. 
Underneath our field of fonsciousness we have a whole heap of the 
unconscious which is never accessible to,reason, The famous paradox 
of Pascal that ** heart has Reasons of which Reason knows notbing ' 
has become almost too classical to need elucidating. In the darkest 
recesses of our being, blind strivings restless ceravingsand passionate 
instincts hold a sway which, in the mature consideration of reason, 
is ‘irreverent and unholy, The ‘truth however remains that, in this 
phantasinagoria of fleeting desired and passions, we way, if we will, 
took for*a conor: ground where animal instincts meet with their 
protot} pes in mån. The crowning achievement of psycho- anaa 
has been to expose the” pirt which n repression ’’ and '' censor’ 
play in the make-up of human personalty—Xhat is to say, how 
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thoughts, repugnart to our feelings and social habits are ruthlessly 
suppressed giving rise to a course of action which is inexplicable» from 
a rational point of view. According ‘to Sigmund Freud, “ religion 
an its beginning is à mere misre preseritation (f séx.eestasy, and even 
higher forms of religion is full of idealised sex emotions." From the 
depti. of the unconscioys, man has set-up a'wet-nurse in the shape 
of God, a mere projection of the fear of* gráwn-up children, In oar 
dreams when’ densop is removed" froj the gateway of mind, the 
whole arena -becomes the? playground. "of promiscuity—unbridled 
thoughts and emotions rise in a: surging tide and completely overwhelm 
the sanity, so often displayed in our waking moments. , 

Within human body itself, there,is ample evidence of an incessant 
struggle, resulting in the survival of the fitrest. - We know that in our 
«blood composition, leucdcytes or white corpuscles are charged with 
the special duty of keeping the system free from bacteria. They 
fight bactegia, much in the same way asa policeman runsqlown thieves 
and cutthroa‘s and if, unfortunately; through some mischance they 
lose the battle, loss of vitality, disease or even death follows as a 
‘matter of course. In such an event,if endowed with human con- 
sciousness, the bacteria as victors would have good reasons for thanke» 
giving, even as we Offer prayers to God on our recovery from serious: 
illness. | 

In every living organisnt there is a will to live. In Schopen- 
hauer's philesophy we find this will: to live proceeding blindly from form 
to furm in an .ever-inci easing degree of méaturity along the path of 
evolution. ‘‘ Life is assured to the will to live ; the form of life is 
an endless present, no matter how the ind viduals, the phenomena of 
Idea, arise and pass «way in time like flaetfng" dreams." With these 
words Nietzschg* acclaims the Dionysian view and in He intrepid en- 
thusiasm develops this will to live into will o power. Itis not 
enough for. a living being to exist merely—he wants to extend his 
powers over ethers, exploit them for hje own henefit and thereby 
transcend himself . In every age life has transformed itself to a 
higher order So says Nietz-che," ‘IL teach ' you the super-man. 
Man is á thing to be surmounted. "Whdt is ape to a man ? A- jest 
or a thing o shime. ‘So shall man be to Kuperman e or a thing 
of shame.’ i ~ Tee ge P eo 

That will-to-live or ` will-to-powèr is a flominant factors in life's 
evolution none may refsonably quéstion. But, at the same time, it 
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would be a mistake to sup ore that such self-regarding qualities have 
alone» contributed to the intellectual, moral and material progress of 
the human race. Tt is hot the will to power, so much as the develop 
ment of an aesthetic and moral sensibility, a sense of harmony, that 
has made man: what he-is...The energy of man was not fully ex- 
hausted in his search for . food and shelter, ar d the surplus, in hf . 
brought him in touch with the true, good and beautiful. It is well- 
known that the artist agd the poet feel an inner urge’ which far tran- 
scends a mere desite for gubgisteaice-or Scpularity. Great poets and 
artists there have been whose lot was to suffer, amt yet not fora 
mument had the muses forsaken them. The expression, '* Art for 
art's sake *,is not withouten element of truth. The artist's delight is 
to give rhythuie expression to his own imagery. the strain of sympathy 
that links human life with nature. Behind all we see of nature's- 
maddening strife, thege is an under current of beautious harmony which, 
threugh the Jong chain of biclogical evolution, is for ever seeking to 
find itself. Like the subsoil water gushing through a desert ep ring, 
Nature has at la-t found a way to self-exjression in tHe artistic genius 
of man. Who of us does not admire the panoramic grandeur of a 

“aagtural scenery urfolding itself gradually before our eyes? Why 
should a thing of beauty be joy for ever ? ° . 


* My heart leaps up when I*behold 
A rainbow in the sk$ .9' N 
e n * e 

In this feeling of the poet which is shared by the gerferality of men, 
is there any sense of possession, of domination, or of power ? It is 
our kingebip with Natare’s inner harmony which by striking a sym- 
pathetic ehord produces i in us àn ecstasy of joy. — 

By an agt of ‘the mind whit is spontanaons and direct, 
the artist comes Mto intimate contact witk an undivided whole—a 
whole which Le neither analyses nor reduces into its component parts. 
Poetry is not nferely a “rl: yming jargon—if is something more. In 
our mind, it produceg the i impression of a truth* with which we are 
familiar, but of which wé have no. knowledge. The psycho- -analyst 
attributes the origin, of art to a function of the unconscious while, 
according 1@ bepaviourist psychology, thought is suppressed language. 
For obvious reasons efplanations suth as these serve only to deepen 
- the clouds of my sticism, instead of QUEUE. us jo a clear understanding 
of the artist's mind.  . \ ead 


» $ "M L] 
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Equally inexplicable are the flashes of genius which lead 4o 
remarkable discoveries and inventions in the domain of scienoe. If * 
intellect alone were sufficient, it would’ not have been necessary for 
& Newton or a Kepler to discover laws..«Genius perceives truth 
‘intuitively in very much the same way as the inner vision of the 
artist detects harmany j jo mind's relationship - with Nature. [Intuition 
of which a true grasp of menial artd rat ural philosophy becomes 
possible, is neither instinct nor intellect, but s pattakes of the nature 
of both. In his creative ifolution Betgeàn savs. “ There are things 
which intellect* alone can seek but which of.itself it wil never find; 
there are things whish instinct alone dan find but which of itself* it 
will never find." Thus, in man a speciai faculty has evolved which 
brings him into close relations with all that is true. good and beautiful 
and gives all insight Intd its nature with the directness and spontan- 
eity, but without the blindness of instinctive habits. In other words, 


intuition is instinct illumined. : 


This intuition is not such an uncommon commodity as we ar 
generally led,to’ believe. As with the entire process of evolution, there 
‘is undoubtedly something mysterious about intuition, but in its 
simplest form. it has a seat in the mind of every ore of us, for withowe 
it, the cognition of+our very self.would have been impossible. We 
feel our self strung through and directing a series of thousht« and 
acts, looking,at itself as a Whole-«from within itself without subdividing 
the component parts of the sfream of consciousness. Tf requires no 
argument to bring home the reality’ of. ** I.¥° I feel my own entity 
by a spontaneous and direct process. It was a tendentious and Mis- 
leading argument that Descartes h&d advanced Qn his logical inference 
—cogito, ergo sum (I think, therefore I éxist). To have recourse to 
logic to prove theexistence of self $ like totalling numbers to create 
harmony. Harmony is something outside and above “the numerical 
forces of which it is the result and it can be felt as such of the 
human mind. dna similar way we know gar own,self not through a 
discursive axfalysis of mental processes but by an intuitive seuse of 
reality. * o 

We have seen that instinct and Pntellect arose from the same stock 

and proceeded along different lines of development: Is dt any wonder 

then that there shoul! be a synthesis" of the two în the personality \ 
of man ? In the human level, art, merality and religion have appeared 
| with & host of other qualities, e. g., love, piety, patriotism, nobleness 
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and self-sacrifice—all of which we intuitively feel as true,egood and 
-beautifyl. It is quite possible to imagine that all human qualities 
with an altruistic basis sprang from the primitive instinct of  self- 
preservation, but in stressiag the point too far the psycho-analyst forgets 
that these qualities mark a definite stage in the evolution of life, and ' 
whatever originally they might have been they . arg certainly not thee 
old devils masquerading ‘as angels. Strange metamorphoses have 
occurred in the process of, evolutione—devils have "been * transmuted 
into angels, dross into gold. ‘ Effect ig not cafe in “disguise " (Radha- 
krishnan) ; the lotus springs from the mud, and by chemscal analysis, Fs 
‘the botanist might feel sure that there are many elements common to 
both. But who will contend shat the lotus, so colourful and velvety, 
opening its petalg io the vibrant touch of the sun's rays, is only 
another form of that worthless stuff whose uglintss 1s concealed under 
& plaeid sheet of water? In the present age, as a result of scientific 
investigation, our ideas r relating*to causal relations have undergone a 
‘Tatical change. ft has been to the credit of Max Planck to “show in 
his quantum theory that the phenomena of nature do nbdt follow any 
definite causal laws inasmuch as the effect is,found to be indeter- 
migate and discontinuous. In the theory of Emergent Evolution, 
Alexander and Lloyd Morgan have trjed to Show how at each stage 
there has been an emergence of new things, new forms and new 


qualities. Says poet Rabindranath,—  . ° . 
ARE ANE o > | 
‘ TH StS Atty BI VCS Vacs | i 


Space-time continuum is the warp and woof of the universe. 
. Things take their shape from Space-time, but it is in no sense true that 
they represent mere modifications, *permutations and éambinations, of 
spatial and temporal qualities. Creation is not repetition. Newer forms, 
newer qualities have emerged out of the flux pervading the universe 
through all eternityeand thtrein lies the beauty of freation. In 
humanity, the creative principle 1 is at work as it is working through 
other forms of , life and, though'in' a different sense perhaps, even in 
the material world. Like the ‘flame of a lamp, forms and patterns 
of things and beings appear stationary to our eyes, but within their 
framework incessant onenges are being wrought. This process of 
creation is continuous as® well as*discontinnous. It is continuous 
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because clrange which constitutes the very essence of creative energ gy 


knows no rest, while discontinuity manifests itself in apparent breakse  . 


between the living and non-living, plants. and animals, and last though 
not least, between animal mind and human consciousness. To ex- 


' plain the mode of evolution, Bergson gives the illustration of a rocket 


shooting upward, through the air and. in the course of flight, dis- 
char duc variety, of.form$ and patterns; ‘each left to proceed 
along its own ine of. “development. JA similar view, though In a 
different form, has" beefi *expresged * by, Genetal Smutts, the South 
„African phibosopher-hero im his holistic theory. According to him 
nature has createde wholes in her evolutionary course, each of which,’ 
complete in itself, consists of parts andeis yet something more than a 
mere combination. In this hierarchical order, we ,have in the living 
beings properties of material objects besides some additional qualities, 
which are non-existent in matter. Similarly, the instincts of animal 
life are not the only constituents of “humanity in which more often 
than not, altruistic virtues of an entirely different Dueb are displayed. 
T'ruth,s'not absolute—it seems to lie in the relation between 
different objects, and. with the change of relations between them, a new 
truth appears on the scene.. The relative t»uth of a foetus igeits 
mother's womb is no longer available in a fully grown adult. Human 
body consists of living cells and tissues, but from their combination has 
emerged the personality of man, ‘the truth of which rests on a plane 
higher than those of primitive forms of life. Man’s relation with the 
universe stands on a height which is mhceessible to lower animals. 
Human personality has secured a place. in itself from where*it can 
afford to look disdainfully on ‘the incessant strife occurring in nature. 
Tt was an Immortal song which poet *‘Chandidas had sung several 


‘centuries ago: 2 : ` è 
wal Sera Fq 3197 
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Nature is red with tooth and, claw but-in the higher "truth of 
humanity, a state of perpetual warfare no longer holds good. How- 
ever unconsciously, every man holds before him an ideal the fulfilment 
of which brings him nearer to perfeetion. The will "that is working 
in the lower order of beings*as wi]l-to-live" gr will- to- -power “manifests 
itself in man: as will,to-perfection. Towards this ideal of perfection— 
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Aan: (five —man is striving, and this goal need not ba derived 
' merely because animal instincts still persist in him. 

Individuals may have differerit ideals, but they all desire self- 
fulfilment through their realisation>—aud whaf is self-fulfilment if not 
perfection ? To a robber, his'ehief may be the embodiment of perfect 
virtues ; to a soldier, Alexander. ór Julius Caesar, Gtnghis Khan or, 
Napoleon may be' an ideal hero, whose example- he tries to emulate. 
According to his inclination, training apd environinent, the individual 
formulates his plan for an ‘ideab life: Tofrarde ethat end, the will to- 
` perfection that is working in the human race leads him on. e 

The supreme satisfaction of man does not lie jn his domination 
over others—as a thatter of fagt, it is only the least part of his civi- 
lisation. Greece had. reached the Zenith of her eminence before she 
had sallied forth on an . expedition of vainglory. Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophy is particularly fascinating to-day’ as one of its powerful expo- 
nents, I mean Signor Mussolini, dhas just given a practical demonstra- 
tich ofthis will fospower and domination. It is conveniently forgotten 
that the will-to-power which forms the steel-frame ofe N ietzsche's 
speculative edifice can never be a one-sided affair and in the clash of 
wills in supremacy the collapse of modern civilization is inevitable. 
To anyastute observer of life's bistory, it is obvioug that the Will is 
blundering to-day, as it did many times before the advent of man, 
the evidence of which we find in the fossil remains of the extinct 
species, vs ` 

Tt is false philosophy te pretend tħat in the extension of poweieby 
one netion over another, there lies true progress for the human race. 
Self-aggrandisement at the expense of ethers lays the axe at the very 
root of humanity. The sp&cial qualities evolved by mankind have no 


* counterpart in nature’s „strife and „the lop-sided growth of one race, ° 


nation or commurmity on the ashes of another runs counter to the all. 
pervading  will-to- perfection. Man must not be ‘a jest or thing of 
shame’’ for the superman , | to annihilate him at will, A correct 
assessment of human values, a search for fellowship, not in the 
barren field of race prejudices buf yn the essential unity of spirit in 
man & true and gehuine recognition of that universal truth— 
AIIE UE akip short, a sense of kinship between man and man as 
between man and, the universe—on these alone can be based on perfect 
social ordêr inspired by ideals of morglity, self. sacrifice and co-opera- 
tive harmony. The human family as v wholé mus develop an instinct 
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for better realisation of the true, good and beautiful. This may "d 
Utopian, and in view of the clouds spreading their shadows at th 
present moment over al! international affairs must be difficult f 
realisation. But we need’ not be incurable pessimists. '' Man is 
recent comer to this planet ; he is in tbe early morning of his lif 
«Who looking af a yeast globule or-an ‘amoeba when they we 
the highest form of life could have imagingd the oak; the eagle and tl 
lion ? And who,'looking now aj our present stage of human develo 
ment, can form any conteptio£ of what ° * man may ultimately become. 


. (Sir Oliver Lodge. ) - : 
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PHILOSOPHY. OF THE PANCA YAJNAS* 


KRISHNAGOPAL GOSWAMI, SASTRI, M. À., SMRITI-MIMANSA-TIRTHA, 


Leciurer in Sanskrit, Calcutta finiversity. . 
+ a e 


1 yajfia cult according to the Vede point of view is based upon the 
all-comprehensive scheme gf spiritgialtty which comprises in it tbe 
significance of both the subjective and objective morality. *Itis in this 

‘ sense that the term has been identified with dharmea or Law.! On 

the eve of creation, Prajapati, the Lord of Beings, personated 

Himself as yajiia®, and sacrificed Himself on its altar for the fulfilment 
of the desire of creation. Out of this prim$val yajfia, Prajipati 
created the cosmos and said unto His offsprings, ‘* Let this 
(yajiia) be the fulfiller of desires*and by this do you in turn create. * 

"This creative and purposive element of yajfia adequately accounts for 
the reason why man should participate in the cosmic scheme of yajiia. 
Man, who is evidently a part and parcel of this mundane existence, 
mus therefore assidugusly follow the scheme of yajiia for the fruition 
and  consummajion of his life's purpose." Mana, the celebrated 
legislator, rightly observes that the performance of yajíias, for psycho- 
physical organism, is an essential propaedeutic discipline to ]ead to the 
realisation of the highest truth Brahman.* * į 

The universe is regarded as pulsating with life. where every 
living organism is bound up in one great principle of universal life. 

The stone or the metal may not évince the sign of life, yet it 
lives but sleeps, the plant lives not moves, the animal moves and 
knows and man knows and knows that he, knows. Undoubtedly man’ 
plays a very signPicant rôle ° in*the gradation of creation but the fact 
that he is indissolubly bound up in one universal life- principle cen on 
no account be denied, And as such he must be called upan to contri- 
bute bis quota of srie to the universe at large and this he*ean effec- 
tively discharge by yajfías. MEL 


* Read dt the QUitiversity Sanskrit Society on the 30th September. 1937. 


1 * Yajñena yajiameyajanta devah tai dharmani prathamányásan,' Rgveda X, 9. 16. 

2 í a rs praiāpatiriti, SUN üranyaka Upaniged, ITI. 9.6. See also Rgveda X. 90.7. 
3 ita, TTL. 10. . 

4 Ch. IT. 28. i 

5 


Cf.‘ buddhimatsu naráh Sresthih,’ Manus T. 96. : 
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Of the five great sacrifices or pafica mahdyajiias, as they dre 


generally called, three are associated with life-long debts! which a Vedic . 


Aryan from birth has got to repay during the allotted span of his 
. life. The conception of debt throws no iricónsider able light upon the 
` view that duty is the fundamental principle ‘of the" Aryan life where 
even the dim constiousness of one's selfish. rights is looked upon with 
contempt and disfavour: Unlike the Romgn -Law, therefore, duty is 
the supreme-faet of Hindu Law, or har ma which seeks to realise 
itself in the renunciation of thé egoistic “consciousness of life “It is 
„in this strainethat the Gita enjoins man to, do his duty or karma to 


the absolute resiggation of one’s right or ‘claim to the fruits of gthe . 


deeds.? By way of implication, therefore, the Vedic’ Aryan, who dis- 
charges the compulsory duties of the mahd Yajnas , is required merely 
to ' give’ and not tb *ask > for anything in, retürn. The right to 
take back is beyond the province of life's account, whether it exists or 
not. With this objective in view, these mahdyajfas are prescribed as 


an item "of daily round 3 of absolute duties, or netgakarman., the 


omission of which entails dereliction or sin though their performance 
does not confer any tangible advantage upon the doer. 

These yajiias are enumerated as follows : firstly, devayajia or 
sacrifice to gods, by offering , homa ': oblation in fire, secondly, 
brahmayajiia (rsiyajfia) or studying and teaching the Vedas ; thirdly, 
pitryajfia or ancestral worship by offering oblations to the departed 
fathers with which is assofiated the duty of procreation ; fourthly 
mar&isyayajfia or the duty of hbonoftring and, feeding the guest and lastly 
bhatagyajfía or the duty of giving food to animals and degraded spyits.* 

ln the list, the sacrifice toe the gods takes the precedence for 
. obvious reasons. In fact gods have infiyente over human destiny and 

are Collectively in charge of the whole sphere of nature. The whole 
pantheon of gods represents thô varied.phases of diwine activities of 
One and the same Being.* Hither in creative, promotive or nutritive 
activities, gods are the bestower of infinite goodness, Man therefore 
owes everything pertaining to his life and sustenance to these divine 
powers, which are undeniably ihe, representatives of his' Maker. 
Since it is an ethical postulate thaé every debt must be’ reptid, human 


3,10. 5. 
? Ch. IT. 47. * : A 
3 See Agvalayana Grhya SM TIT, 14. ! 
4 Cf. Manu II, 70, and see also Yajfiavalkya, I. 102. 
5 tekom sadvipr& bahudha vadanti Rgveda [., 164. 46. 


. 


1 “Jayamino ha vai brahmanastribbi E rnavān jāyate a Tatbtiriyaka, VI. 
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obligation to gods must be discharged in some kind or ofher. By 
' .deviatiop from it man incurs sin and is charged with theft and 
misappropriation. For according to the Gità ''a thief, in sooth, is 
he that takes their gifts without returning aught." ! Sacrifice to gods 


therefore is the only means to Secure: one's absolution. from this debt of 
obligation. | n e? z 

The ultimate view however “is. based üpon the principle of mutual 
payments and repayments where Xajtiaeserves as an invatiuble medium 
of co-ordination betweerf the two worlds, "huntaly and diving, and which 
is an indispensable necessity for acquisition of the spiritual* as well as 
- the ¢emporal good.of the universe; ‘The Gita& emphatically declares 
this mutual harmony in the lmes— ^ ^ | 


~~. 


Ld 


dd Thug each in turn prut forth bp each 
Ye both shall win to Fina? Godd.”’ ? 


" 

The process of mutual help is this: when offerings are eriven to 
the fire they reach the sun (the centre of the mundane cycle), there 
they turn into moisture and moisture falls on the earth as rfin. Rains 
produce food which is offered to the gods in tuen and it is from food 


all% creatures derive their  sustenance.?, The  Gità similarly 
. a 
recognises— ° ° 


‘In Food all creatures have their birth, 

From Rain does Food in turn*proceed, E 
From safrifiqe the Fal? of Rain, ad 
2 The Root of sacrifice is Act.” * 
e | G: , 
This is, however, a poeti@and metaphorical way of expressing the 
. intimate bond that binds the two worlds in an ric di tie. The 
underlying motive is that gods, are moved’ by sacrifices Vor yajfias and 
through them the ruling principle of cosmic life is stirred up to help 
the well-being of man and fhrodgh man ultimately the entire phase 
of creation. Response must be there if the life- "rinciple a ihe one 
world is regarded as the. self-identical life-principle of the other for 
which by t#€ law of universal dpity q stir of life in one plane must 


1 (f. "aua? III. 12. s " 
e ? Ibid, UL. 11 "M 

3 See Manu, III. 76. so 8 "E 

4 mi, M. e 


Cf. * annad vai prajih prajayante '_—Paittiriya Upanisad, II. 2. 
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produce a mecessary repercussion in the other. This in short explains 
the ideology of the yajíía-performance by man. 

But the obligation of life cannot be. held restricted to £ only 
sphere of the gods or superhuman beings. e Though it is primarily 


` conceived as such, yet for itg effective realisation it must be viewed 





#0 extend over the, whole sphere of beings, visible or invisible, past 
or présent, movable or immóvable. The world is'looked upon by 
Sastraküras as 4 dynamic organismi with equally dynamic elements as 
its constituents unajfectefi eby àny, spatial limitations. Thus though we 
Are primarilysindebted to the gods, secondgrily we are indebted to the 


thinkers of humani$y's good, the seefs, the propagators of human yace, : 


the fathers, to the members of the society eof mankind at „large and to 
the entire domain of beings other than these. And it, is “to meet this 
all-pervasive obligation “that the other forms of the mahdyajias have 
also been assigned a place in the list. 

Rsis jor seers of old are the active *well- wishers of humanity and 
it was for their part to think out the ways and meant "by which the 
world would*be maintained intact. They represent in them the 
universal reason at work for which it was possible for them to 
evolve a mighty system of cultural discipline which is so essential for 
the cosmic well-being. They performed as it were the cultural yajfia to 
which the higher intellectual phase of life owes its origin. Like Prajapati, 
therefore, the sacrifice * they rendered binds humanity in a tie of 
equal obligation which car possibly and fruitfully be discharged 
by similar performance of cuftural yajtia” by man. The Vedas 
which represent the fundamental wisdom par excellence were rewealed 
to the vision of the ancient sters who transmitted the lore to us by 
way of cultural tradition. The rites of esiyajfia consist of the duty 
of adhyayana (studying) and adhydpana (teachigg the Vedic lore). The 
duty is absolute in kind to be discharged in repaying the debt of the 
seers. "These twofold rites of the yajiia secure at once the cultural 
communion with the minds of the seers. of old and the transmission 
of the treagure to the pupils seeking for it. In studying the, Vedas, 
our inner life is brought into touch with the inner life of the sages who 
speak through the revelations. he chord of ofr inver Dfe is thus 
made to respond to the inspiration of the universal life of reason. In 
the duty of teaching on the other hand, Vidya Or wisdom acquired as a 


1 Cj. Rgveda X. 180. 6, 


+ 
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freegift is transferred to the pupil equally as a free gift, and the result 
"I3 that this compulsory discipline substantially and most successfully 
helps tne propagation of the éulture from generation fo generation 
in an unending succession * P : 
Next comes our indebtedness to ancestoes who bind us from birth 
evidently in biological and spiritual debts. *As* any Seiencg of 
Eugenics, Garbhopanigad ! Bas reasons to maintain that the foetus is 
made uo of six essential elements s the^ copstituents af bone, nerve and 
marrow are inherited physiol ogically from thee father, and those of 
flesh, skin and blood from the*person of the mother. Thé child born * 
pues but look up, to its parents for its nourishiient and somat'c 
attainments. The apparent cbnseqyence of debt therefore is hardly 
deniable. But the Vedic conception of debt and the mode specially 
prescribed for its repayment, is quite significant. "The debt is repay- 
able by producing good, and dutiful sons who it is implied will 
observe the same religious rites in turn. For it is the imperative daily 
duty of the sons to offer articles of food and water to the departed 





spirits. ° 

If any Vedic Aryan who is alive to the difficulty and responsibi- 
litywef the life of a howseholder does not take to the order of life-long 
pupelage as an alternative course ? then with him, it is an obligatory 
duty to produce the son for the future welfare of his soul, nay the spirits 
of the ancestors, escape the rigours of thefhell 3 if sons are begotten in 
the family. Therefore to produge dutiful son is his dharma.” It is Dot 
merely the policy of population that underlies the view, but its eigni- 
ficance lies elsewhere. Beit, remembered that in Hindu India the 
household is an essential element of the social structure where the duty 
imposed on a householder of recognising the rights of others on any and 
every occasion is not to*be accountetl in terms of self-fqterest but of 
social and spiritual welfare. The houseis a place where self-abnega- 
tion and renunciation are to be „practised for the sake of realising the 
purpose and mission ef life. "This is why the lifeeof the *householder 
is so highly applauded by our Siastrakaras.* It. maintains and 
nourishes diferent institutions of Society.” It is by virtue of one’s 
station of life as householder that he is to daily perform the pafica yajfias 


* 
. 


1 Protein Mitgkghari orf Ya: favalkya, I. 89. 
e ? Set Hárita, III el4. 
3 Cf. Manu. Ch91X 138; see also PATRONS r para, 6. 
4 See Vasistha Dharma Süstra, VII. 1 
$ See Manu ch, III. 77-76. 
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in full consciousness of its far-reaching consequences. Therefore it 
is by the performance of the householder’s duty that the super-fersonal ' 
ethos of mankind is fulfilled and diui whenever he is to 
* mingle his life-blood with his partner sharing" the, equal views of life, 
he must be inspired with th® idea of. ‘upholding the traditional ideals 
which his children will inherit, grow, up in ayd in turn pass 
on. By this consciousness of marriage "ideals, the ethos of life is 
transmitted from genergtion eo “generation and thus kept alive to 
preserve and "maintain tite vital ccntinuity of the race and this consti- 


"tutes the basic idea associated with the producing of sons in repaying , | 


one's ancestral debf. To produce dutiful sons, imbibed with the ideals 
of life pitched heavenwards is the raeson d iiie of the great vocation of 
developing humanity which a Vedic d shotld participate in 
and this constitutes his ‘dharma.’ 

Let us now consider the pitryajfa as it iselenoted by the rites of 
offering efood and water to the spirits of the fathers. It is 
held in our Sastra that the son represents the replica in which 
the father'$ self personates itself anew,! and in this way ulti- 
mately a great link is traced to cover the whole phase of creation. 
According to the law of : karman, creation entirely runs upon “he 
impulse and motivé force of ‘karntan’ or deeds aud mamis regarded as 
the central figure of the scheme of creation. He isthe nara or neté 
(the actor) 4n the stage of the World which represents but the multi- 
tudinous arfiplification of the one Great Self ? in its varied phases. All 
cther creatures on earth are merely humanity i in disguise, because it is 
substantially and essentially man that elevajes himself into divinity or 
degrades himself into tbe minutest being? acgording as in the process of 
transmigration his karmic energy calls for self-realisation. The rela- . 
tions ofa particylar man in a cerjaif birth, therefore, lie scattered round 
that particular man in various forms in his subsequent births. "The 
circle of relations similarly goes on broadening and broadening in respect 
of every birtheot a patéicular individual. .Vhis fureishes the conclusive 
ground of the postulate that every one of the creation has relatives all 
around and everywhere. . Then the *spirits of fathey’ s «father and 
so on may be looked up for everywhere. Therefore in pitryajãa, 
though we directly worship’ our fathers more extensively and 


!—C'Rtmà hi ya/ria ütmanah— "Aitareya , Brübmag VIT. 18. 6. s 
of. Šatapatha Biühiena, XIV. 9.4. 26. 

? 'Sookümáyata wahu syam prajáyeya, —Tuittiriya "Upanigad, TI, 6. 

3 Bee Sāmkhyakār kā, 44. 
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surely we worship the whole world of beings pervaded by the 
P unending tie of cosmic relation. The ‘ tarpana ' hymns aenar 
ma Tag rightly sum up the doctrine. The theory of cosmic rela- 
tion is what serves as the keynote. of the philosophic import of the whole | 
scheme of the mahdyajia. Though each of ihe five yajfias is associated - 
with a definite purpose of ‘its. own, in its wider * imphgation; each 
symbolises the great worship of, the Universe at large, either explicitly 
or implicitly. me: 

Two other forms of yai ifia now renti &oebe discussed. These are 
respectively the rites of hospitality and offering of,.food to the 
- anigial beings. The ideal embodied in these ceremonials, can 
easily be deduced*from the theory of universal kitishi: Since the 
whole of humanity is integrally bofind up in an all-embracing tie of 
relation, the home of each and all must be viewedeas the home of the 
rest where the rest must find food and'shelter whenever neéded. The 
life of a householder is @ life o$. self-renunciation having its manifold 
obligations to gods and men and therefore the notion of property 
can by no means be individualistic. Every ‘atithi’ or guest therefore 
represents the universal human life who is to be served with food and 
shelter out of the property that lies at the base of the house- 
holder’s estate. As such it is not without reason that he is looked 
upon as Vaigvanara ! or the prototype of the Virat or the Great Being 
that dominates cosmic life in all its phases. The guest-god therefore 
should be greeted with all the honowr.due to the highest prin- 
ciple of life, According to the’Sastra, the man who turns. aways the 
guest becomes at once involved in all sin that pertains to cosmic life. 
The Gita remarks with poignant accuxacy that 

e 
“ On sacrificial leavings fed 

The good are cleaned of every sin, SS 

While thee ‘eat sin, the sinful ones 

Who cook for their awn sakes alone.” ? 

* T". : e 

Thus hy opening hospitable doors to guests one would really discharge 
the debt ong owes to humanity 2t large and through humanity 
to the all-embracing oc ‘cosmic life. ° 


See also V sie pina. I. 11. 9 


1 E Katha Upavisad, I. 7. 
2 Of. Ut M 
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Coming to the last phase of the sacrifice, we find the lower beings 
appear before us essentially as man though apparently in disguise.. ` 
Because it is the unseen power of * Karma’. that bas thrown them no 
doubt below the level where men take- their stand. So whenever a 
being is in need of service and nourishment, whatever be the external 
wisible form in which it appears, it has a right to those rites of service 
fundamentally as man. Werare here to liye the universal life in: and 
through the universe in consequeyice of which we can possibly fulfil the 
universal life-ethos În thise way alone» Phe debs which is discharged by 

man in ' thi& form of sacrifice is confidently done as one to the whole 
” of cosmic life, We can approach it also from another angle of vision. : 
It isadmittedly believed that the one Waiévànara'as Fire or life- 
principle ! pervad:s the entire domdin of beings which works within us 
as a strong impellisg ferce demanding always ‘to eat food and enjoy the 
enjoyable.’ Every other being'on earth is urged alike by it to yuench 
its thirst for food and enjoyments. 'Dhus whenever any article of food 
and of erfjoyment is offered to anyone or to anything of be cosmic «world, 
it is ultimateby offered to the same Agni or Fire which is identical with 
Prana or Cosmic Life. This is the daily Agnihotra that a householder 
observes and the Chündógya Upanisud * bears out its truth in equally 
emphatic terms. , . 

In conclusion therefore it can be safely remarked that the dharma 
or Law upon which is founded, the whole procedure of pafca yajfías, is 
what constitutes the supreme Ethics of the Vedic householder. Manu's 
vieveon this point may profitably’ be adduged ‘here. According to him 
'! the gods, the sages, the manes, the guests and the Bhütas ask the 
householder (for offerings and gifés) and he*who knows (the Law) must 
give to them (what is due to each),? andsh@ who thus daily honours 
all beings, goes endowed with resplendent body straight by the road to ° 
the highest restrt of life, * i. 'e.? Brahman or Truth.’’e Yajña therefore 
seeks to rouse in man the consciousness that the non-individual and 
supra personal] elements are the fundamental facts of life, and the 
personal life as such "is to be continually ordered and regulated in 
consonance with the comprehensiog of the universal whole of life. And 
ultimately the empirical ego is merged into the ngn- empiric self and 
it is at this point that the realisation is achieved. 


LÀ 
1 ‘Sa esa vaisvanaro viévaripal prinah, —Praénoganisad I. "U, ef. Gità, Ch. XV. 14. 
* V.91. 5 See also Mahaünar&yaga Upgnisad, 1. 1. e 
3 Ch. III. 80. 
5 Ch. I. 98. d i 


A VISIT- TO BRINDABAN 


Ld . 
‘Dr. TAMONASHCRANDRA Das Gupta, M.A., Pu. D. 
Post-Graduate Lecturer, Calcutfa Universitys 


UST on the eve of the Pujas last year I started fot Brindaban 

with a party of nme students belonging fo the Sixth Year Indian 
Vernaculars Department of, the Calcutta University vie Benares and. 
: Agra. The object of the tour -waS to combine the pleasures of an 
excursion with some enquiries in connection with the Vaisnava period 
of the Mediaeval Dengali literature and I spared no pains to utilise the 
brief period of twelve days at my disposal for purpose. 

We broke journey at Benares on our way to Brindaban and sp ent 
nearly two days hurriedly visiting some places of interest which we 
thought interesting enough to deserve attention. I may "mention, 
in this connection, the temples of Viswanath and Arngpurna, the 
Hindu University, Sarnath, the Observatory and the Twin Pillars. 
I was struck by the religious outlook of the Bengali Hindus in 
contrast with that of the other peoples of India. Last time I 
happened to visit Puri-Bhubaneswar locality with a batch of students 
belonging to the Indian Vernaculars Department just as,this year I 
visited Benares. Both the places coníaifi relics of theeSaiva cult 
and preserve associations of Buddhism and Jainism which to some eXtent 
subverted or influenced the Hindu cult of Siva. Siva at Bhubaneswar 
had to contend with the Jaina influence*of Khandagiri-Udayagiri while at 
Benares he had a similar tival in Buddha himself in the neighbouring 
village of Mrigadava later on known as Sarnath. This place was 
chosen by Buddlfa himself as Iris first "preaching centre. In spite of 
his best efforts perhaps he did not achieve any appreciable success. 
The Bengali Hindys patronise in a far greater degree the Siva of 
Benares than they do the Siva at Bhubaneswar. Its chief' reason is 
-not far to sgek. Orissa” has certain*folk-lore similar to the folk-songs of 
Bengal i enoit of Biva. Bengal 4nd Orissa being for a pretty long 
time under.one „political domination developed many common points of 
culture and religiðn having dfawn their inspiration from the Non- 
Aryan Séuth. . But whenethe outleok changed and tle agricultural 
god Siva of Bengal became fully Aryanised, Bengal looked more to 
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Benares than to Orissa for its religious inspiration. Hence, Benares 
became a great centre of pilgrimage for the Bengali. This happened, 
to such an extent that the Bengali gradually began to settle at 
. Benares in large numbers and in course,of time es the town 
` an adjunct of Bengal. Under the circumstances, - Sivayana 
sliterature of Bengal has very little to do with the Ld of the 
god” of “Benares, though the Annadamdneal of Bharat Chandra has 
many referenees to the god and ethe place, As regards Sarnath the 
stupendous stupa and tlterexca vations arpund, inflamed the imagin tion 
. of the students and made them think of the past greatness of India. 
The same, howayer, cannot be taid of the recent architecture and : 
paintings of Mulagandhakuti-vihara (a neighbouring building) belonging 
to a certain Ceylonese organisation. The fresco- -paintings here were 
executed by the celebrated Japanese artist, Mr. Noshu. These seemed 
excellent indeed, but whether the combination of the ideal of Ajanta. 
School of painting with that of the Japanese awe is at all happy— 
is for connoisseurs to decide. oz 
Leaving Benares we reached Agra on the 15th October, There, 
we passed two days in sight-seeing. The fine Moghul architecture and 
sculpture as represented in the Tajmahal, Agra Tort, Sikandra, 
Itimadud-daullab. and T'atehpur-Sikri overwhelmed us. We also ad- 
mired the workmanship in some other minor buildings of the place. 
There may not be any tonnection of these buildings directly with our 
literature, still their cultard] value is immense. The beautiful queen 
ofthe Mausoleums, the Taj, created ameidpression in our minds 
never to. be forgotten. The Sikandra, a few miles off from theetown, 
contains the grave of the celebrated Akbar, while the building of 
Itimadud-daullah, as its name indicates, eonfains the grave of Itimadud- 
' dadilah (Nurjaban’ s father) and of his family, All these fine buildings ° 
_ are splendid monuments of Moghul architecture. Aè? Sikri the Moghul 
, arb is relieved here and there with specimens of Hindu and Ch'nese 
arts. Besides, the stupendous gate of „Dikri known as the Buland- 
Durwaza “with huge flights of stairs cannot escape one’s notice. The 
grand buildings at Agra overloekigg the Taj contain many reminise 
cences of Sahajaban and Aurangzeb.. The buildings as Wescribed In 
our old Bengali literature bear some resembtance, to the specimens 
of architecture in the Up- -country 50 far as hitgepess and genera] 
plans are concerned. Here we miss, however, our Bàradüari Ghar, 
Bangala Ghar and the huge. tanks, but nevertheless there are the 
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. Jaltengi pillars, courtyards and compounds as described in our Bengali 
literaturé, Our literature describes a combination of Hindu and Indo- 
Saracenic art in the construction of towns and buildings, as a natural 
sequel to: the composition of many noun works during Islamic rule in 
Bengal. a. ° 

We left Agra on Seay: the 17 th and reached Brindaban, die. 
same evening. The whole journey from Howrah to Briudaban i in spite 
of occasional stoppages wae oy Tirgsome., Hewever, we reached 
our destination safely. Our stay in thé place was for nearly six days, 


` and we finished our work as much as possible with haste within this l 


short time. On reaching the’ destination our dream was somewhat 
. shaken regarding the idyllic” lande of Lord Krishna: The present 
Brindaban is a small-town with narrow streets and lanes and closely 
packed buildings. The “town once stood on the very bank of the 
tortoise-infested Jamuna quit now the river has receded considerably 
from the town leaving only a sandy waste in the intervening space. 
Brindaban possesses some fine temples, relics and associations 
(some genuine and some spurious) in connection with the: *Vaishnava 
cult which deserve our close attention, specially.,as we are interested in 
Bengali literature which contains many references to Vaisnavism. 
Regarding the topography of the place we shotld make it clear 


that the present town of Brindaban is situated, in the region called , 


Brajamandal which is about 84 crores in ‘circumference. Tse locality 
was under the Kings gf Matburamandal, Madhuban or* Surasena 
country as it remains to- day "under the District Officer of the District 
of Mathura. Madhuban became famous in the Ramayana story as the 
place of Laban Daitya evidently a non- Áryan chief, who was defeated 


and killed by Rama’s youngest "brother; Satrughna, whose family hence- | 


forth ruled the land for a long tihe., Most of the bujldings of ‘the 
present town of Brindaban are hardly iio hundred and fifty years old 
and its former name was Fakirabad. Yet the traditions of the place 
are much older than ite present.buildings and the etown began to grow 
from the days of Sanatana Goswami who belonged to the middle of the 
, 16tb century Both the towns of “Mathura and Brind aban stand on 
“ the same bank of the Ji amuna and there is nothing to prove that they 
once occupied opposite banks as some scholars would have us believe. 
The town, of Brindaban ig only six miles to the west of the 
town of Mathura. On the Spposite bank of Mathura some four miles 
to the east lies the locality of Gokula. ' According "to a local tradition 
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there were two chiefs who lived side by side in Gokula. One of them 
was Nanda Ghosh (foster father of Sree Krishna) and the other was 
Brikabhanu (father of Sree Radha). Nanda Ghosh’s place was known 
as Mahaban while Brikabhanu's place was kmown as Raul where Radha 
was born. Nanda, after keeping baby Sree Krishna in his custody 
when stolen from the palace of Kamsa, king of Mathura, found it 
unsafe to remain within so short a distanoe ‘from Mathura only the 
river Jamuna intervening. ' So, lee shjfted from Gokula and established 
himself at a place calledSifter "him NanQagram' which was about 22 
miles from *Mathura. Brikabhanu also,changed his place and settled 


within three milesefrom Nanda's new town. Brikabhanu's new place ' 
e 


was known as Barshan. Both Nandagram and Barshfn are within 
Brajamandal and are situated along with Mathura gn, the right bank 
of the Jamuna and tlferefore on the same side. The Dan- ghat (lit. 
Toll-collecting Ghat) associated with Krishna’ g sports with Radha on a 
boat, is about 19 miles to the west of fhe town of Brindaban whilst 
Mathura stands to its east and in this locality is situatéd the traditional 
hillock Gobardhan. Both the Dan-ghat on the Jamuna and the Gobar- 
dhan are over twenty-two miles from Mathura towa. The whole 
region of Brajamandal, as we were told, ts full ofe pasture lands, gud 
some parts of it, as seen by us, corroborate this fact. e 

It is very difficult to reconcile the different theories regarding the 


‘topography of Brajamandal and Mathuramandal. Some scholars would 


say that the river originally flowed between the towns of Brindaban 
and Mathura gnd now both occupy the same bank owing to the Jamuna 
changing its course. Unfortunately there is nothing to subsiarttiate 
or corroborate it although there $re some signs of erosion and slight 
changes in the course of the river. Some would resent even the very 
name of Radba as fictitious and of later intreduction while our whole 
Vaisnava lyrical literature depends on hèr existençe nót only spiritually 
but also physically to illustrate ‘‘ parakiy& ' amours of Radha-Krishna. 
Even admitting that there was a Radha the Rengali Vaisnavas of 
Brindaban "will never agree to her carrying milk-pail to Mathura as she 
was 8 princess and her father was $upposed to have been Qore power- 
ful than Nanda. If at all she? carsied the milk-pail and met Sree 
Krisbna on the Dan-ghat, it was at a place far femoved from Mathura 
which stands on the same, side with Barshan and Dan -ghat. If we 
believe in the topography, then selling of milk by the Gopis of Brinda- 
ban in the market of the Mathura town cannot stand asa credible 


* 
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suggestion. Then also falls through the consdéquent amours,of Radha- 
„Krishna on the Jamuna. To meet the situation, the Bengali Vaisnavas 
‘of Brindaban would invent a myth,—that if was done supernaturally, 
and thereby the distance’ owas covered. parallelism is drawn with 
the opening and closing “oF petals of a lotus. The closing of petals 
means shortening the distance and: opening up means* its lengthening, 
All of course was possible due tothe divine and sportive nature of*Sree 
Krishna. What comment should we pake on this P > 

The whole topography of the plage ag eit n8w stands does not 
_ Support the amours of Radha and Krishna on the Jamung unless we 
_. placg the whole scene in Gokula which, as I have already said, lies to the ` 
east of Mathura om the other bank of the Jamuna about four miles off. 
According to the lezend Nan la desdtted Mahaban in Gokula and went 
to live in Nandagram in Brajamandal* followed by Brikabhanu when 
Krishna was only a baby. For a mare baby to have taken part in the 
sports described by Bəng®li Vaishnava poets is a manifest impossibility. 
Basidas, we knw Akrura, the messenger of king Kamsa, invited and 
took with him Krishna anl Balaram from Nandagrameand not from 
Mahaban to Mathura to attend the ‘ Dhanury jna’ of Kamsa who was 
gun killed by Sree Krishna, At the tim$ Akcura visited Nanda- 
-gram in Brajamandal Krishna was making love to Radha and other 
Gopis and performing various feats to astonish his brother cowboys. 
So the whole scene of the Krishna legend in connection with his love-- 
making to Radha requires to be placed. in Brajamandal‘and uot in 
Gokiila, coasidering thelogatiort of thre place, unless we take the dielp 
of diyine dispensation. To account for things, is it reasonable to dis- 
‘miss all the local identifieation of ,places and find out new ones to 
support the scenes of the Raqha-Krishna legend ? 

The basis of our own lyrical literature wholly, depends ox the 
reality of the amerous sports (Lila) of *Radba and Kristna by the side 
of and on the bosom of the river Jamuna. — What. will be the condition 
of Dankhanda anl Naukakbandd of Sree- Krishna- -Kirtan attributed to 
one Chandidas and ‘the lyric’ of other poets if ‘we do not admit their 
connection with these amours ? . 

The +n of Brindaban, as it sands to-day, owes its origin to 
the efforts of Sanatana aud other Benyali Vaisnava saints known 
as the Vaisnata” Goswamis. blow Sanatana built his first temple 
of Madenmohan with tp5 help of a fnerchant is a story even now 

on everybody's lips at Brindaban, ,After fhisetemple many others 
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followed, the chief of wltich are those of Govindaji and Gopinath. 
Besides these, there are hundreds of other temples. Anong | 
them the temple of Sahaji, the temple of Sethji, the temples of. 
Bankubehari, Radha-Damodar, Syainsundar, . Radbaballay, Radharaman, 
. Gokulananda, Holkar's temple, Tarash temple, Lala Babu's temple, 
besides Tarakumat's Asram, Adwaita-bat, Sringar-bat, Tentul-tala, 
Jamwna**Pulin, Kaliya Daman, Brghme .Kunoda,* Nidhuban and 
Nikunjaban,. deserve special notice. Of the above, Madanmohan as we 
have said was instilled eby Senatand Goswami. In this temple many 
relics of ‘Chaitanya Dev and his followers ‘are found. Unfortunately. the | 
"original images of Madanmohan and, Hadharani are not to be foung as. 
they were long ago taken away by the Raja of Karauti. The temple of 
Gopinath attributed to Madhu Pafdit and associated with the family 
of Nityananda is an. important’ one. The temple of Govindaji, though 
built by the Raja of Jaipur has*Bengali association. It is a remarkably 
fine specimen of Hindu temple architecure. Te temple of Radharaman 
has assocfations with Gopal Bhatta Goswami. The terhple of Gokua- 
nanda possesses the memory of Lokenath, ''Sringar.bat'' has associa- 
tions with Nityananda, ‘‘Adwaita-bat’’ of Adwaita and “Tentul tala” 
(Tamarind tree shade) b£. t baitanya Dev. Under the shade of this 
latter tree Chaitanya Dev used to sit during his brief visit to Brindaban, 
meditating about Lord Krishna and the place was once situated over- 
looking the Jamuna. .Lhe temple of Radha-Damodar bears reminis- 
cences of Jib Goswami; tbe Bankubehari temple of the Nimbarka sect , 
andghe Radhabaliav temple of the Bullavi sqctealso deserve mention. 
The images in” the temple built by the Tarash Zemindar family are 
remarkable for their beauty. It, may be mentioned here that almost 
all the images in various temples are remarkebly handsome. The two 
temples of Sahaji and Sethji and specially that of Sethji may be said to 
be the grandest i in Brindabáne This, temple of Seghji is a very fine 
specimen of Hindu temple-building. Its type is South-Indian and the 
South-Indian priests prevail there. "The temple is attributed to Jagat 
Seth. '"Tbqugh he wab not a South-Indiah himself it bears the stamp 
of that side as his Guru came from that part of India, This temple was 
built at an enormous cost and mgintaihs a batch of 108 DNests. ‘Lhe 
expenses of the temple are Rs. 365 per diem. We had the fortune to 
visit the temple during its annual celekration. The, whele scene of the 
Puja and the procession was tndeed majestic creating an atmosphere of 
the old days of Hindy glory. The Gadur Stambha or pillar in the front 
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BE courtyard is coated wholly with gold and the people call it erroneously 


"Sonar Talgachh'' (golden, palm tree). Its height is about twenty- 
two feet from the base and looks very impressive. Episodes from 
IIindu mythology have been engraved on the,stone walls all around and 
the images are marvellously ' executed. The presiding deity of the* 
temple is of course ‘Krishna’ named Ranganath. The temple of Sahaji 
has one very special peculiarity. Tae marble pi illars sapporting the 
roof ai e zigzag In appearance. Nowhere have*vfe seen pillars of this 
` type. These impre;sed us by the massiveness of their costty stones as 
. well as by the expenses and workmahship entailed in their execution. 

A few remarks" may now be made as regards the Vaisnava theology 
and the position of the Bengali Vaisnavas in Drindaban. The Bengali 
Vaisnavas belong to that group of the Vaisnavas known as the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas. The originator of this group ‘was Chaitanya Dev himself. 
As is well known at first the God Vishnu was worshipped by the Vais- 
navae as-the very mame of the sect indicates. Then the ideaof “Avatar” 
or incarnation came to the foreground and so we get first Rama as a 
part-incarnation and then Krishna as full incarnation of Vishnu among 
many of his incarnationg, to save the world from the hands of the non- 
b»heving sinners, , Last of all came Chaitanya Dev whem his followers 
believe to bave been an incarnation of Sree Krishna (not of Vishnu). 
Apart from the worshippers of Vishnu and Rama those of Sree Krishna 
and Chaitanya Dev require our close investigation. Among the various 
qualities of God the two which have ‘attracted the create gt attention 
of the devotees are the ' Alswaryya, '" “Guna’’ and ‘‘Madhuryya Rasa.” 
The non- Bengali people of India seem to*have been captivated with the 
former quality of God, while the Bengalis with the latter. Thus we 
find in the Up-country the Rama cult has more votaries than that “of 
Krishna cult. ‘‘Aigvaryya’” connctes power ‘and fortune while “Madbv- 
ryya" means love. Kiishna of course possesses these two qualities in 
him. The non-Bengalig seem to have more liking fpr the 'Aiswaryya' 
quality of Krishna and so they revel in his exploits, in Mathura, 
Dwaraka and in the: intetnecine, struggle of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. ‘Ife Bengalis on the other hand are zealous supporters of the 
^" Madliuryya Rasa” qnd they have shown their leanings to it so much 
so that that they ' did* not allow afy temple of Lakshmi (Goddess of 

- Fortune) af Brindaban when they dound the town. Asa resulta 
` temple of Lakshmi exists only 3 miles off*from Brindaban on the other 
gide of the Jamuna, the place being known as Belban where people 
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flock to worship her on certain days as they do not like to miss her, 
favour in worldly affairs. Even when we ‘consider this Madhuryya 
quality we find that there are two views, in its connection. Some 
uphold ‘‘Swakiya’’ view and some “Parikia” and ''Madhura Rasa” 


ebeing the greatest quality of God, according to some Vaisnavas, it can- 


not*be cultivated adequately by a man-with "his owf wife (Swakiya). 
This love-making should be done with ;'Parakiya" which involves 
great risk and sacrifice? Chaitanya ey held the Parakiya view. The 
Maddhi sect to which he belonged was ‘originally a South-Indian sect. 


His connection wath this sect as well as his liking for Ramananda of. 


the Deccan with whom he hada famous convetsation about the 
‘‘Madhura Rasa” seem to have some influence over Chaitanya Dev in 
establishing the ‘*Parakiya’’ theory among his followers. Henceforth 
his followers of Bengal were known as the diyi Vaisnavas. 

The chief temple of the Bengali*Vaisna¥as at Brindaban as refer- 
red to before is that of Madanmohan. The Beneális seem«o bave 
forgotten M adbabendra Puri who first found the image of Gopal at 
Brindaban locality and to whose sect (Maddhi) Chaitanya Dev himself 
belonged. They only remember Chaitanya and his followers. In 
every Bengali .temple*the deified image of Chaitanya is to be found 
while in most cases we shall miss the same in non-Bengali temples. 
Now as everybody knóws among the three centres of the Bengali Vai- 
snavas—Navadwip, Puri ånd Brindaban—Navadwip is more asso- 
cMted with the name of Chfitany& Dev ‘though Puri saw him asa 
living God during the latter part of his life, while Brindaban wag only 
casually visited by him. So, however*much importance Chaitanya 
Dev bimself attributed to Brindaban, ‘his fSllowers were satisfied with 
hif personalitg and did not think, much of that place. The importance. 
which the Gaudiya Vaisnavas attaches to the Placesis more in connec- 
tion with Chaitanya Dev and his followers, especially the Goswamis, 
than with the Radha- Krishna legend. 

To fhe idealists of ‘‘Parakiya’’ “the introduction of Radha was 
essential. She was not the wife of Krishna } in her.earthly relationship 
and the love-adventures of the tevo, Oz., Radin and' KriWena are illus- 
trative of the ‘‘Parakiya’’ theory of the Bengali Vaisnavas. There is 
one subordinate element—a kind of subcurrent-efurfiished in the epi- 
sode of love-making by Chandtavali, theschief rival of Redha in con- 
nection with Krislfna. ' Krishna would some time visit’ Nadha some 


* 


time Chandravali, though Radha had his chief attention. Legends, 
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| say, many things about the two, even of their previous amours in heaven. 

- -Itis peculiar in the Bengali poetical work Krishna-Kirtan, that this 
Chandravali has been’ identified with Radha while no other Bengali 
work and Bengali convention support this view. At Brindaban no trace, 
of Chandravali has been found, but we find Radha in every ' 
temple. ‘‘Radharani’’ is the term which is on the lips of everybody œt 
Brindaban. e > Mi 


Fo the Vaisnavas of: othen prévigces the injunction of the six 
Goswamis have little value. «Even a*sect of tbe modern -Vaisnavas of 
Bengal have disclaimed the infallibility of the Goswamis. They are» 
the present "Gaudiya Math'' people of Bengal. 'T!fey are now trying 
. ta have a stable footing at Bripdaban in spite of the somewhat 
unfriendly aititude of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. The extreme wing of 
the Parakiya preacherB are the Sahqjiyas. { scented a considerable 
number of them at thisqplace but have not been able to know much 


of them for ohvious difficulties, - n 


Regarded as a centre of Vaisnava culture and learning the place is 
not very progressive. However, the Bhakti- Vidyalaya founded under the 
auspices of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas is doing some good to the Vaisnava 
puBlis. But its shorfness of funds and lack of public sympathy made us 
have misgiving regarding its future. ‘The school is run mainly through 
the energetic efforts of Sreejut Kaminikumar Ghosh and his worthy son 
Dr. Gaurapada Ghosh (both residents of Biindaban) who deserve our 
unstinted praise. Wa visited-this gchool and found to our® satisfa tion 
that the authorities have ‘opened already two departments, one for Vya- 
karan (Grammar) and another for Darsan (Philosophy). Of course 
both are taught on Vaisnava Imes. The Harinamamrita Vyakaran and 

.  Hari-Bhakti-Bilas are the two books of this school read by pupils. We 
attended one Kirtan party organised at the house of Srgejuts Nitai Das 
and Brindaban Das.* Nitai Das is ably editing the Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita of Krishna Das Kaviraj which he showed to us. We, could not 
visit very many patties of Kirtan at the place and so are” hardly com- 
petent*to give any opinion about them. : . 

: In gw fy speaker at Brindaban we found great enthusiasm in 
explaining the sectarian dognfas to strangers, often embellished by 
supernatural eleinerts. In these stories wonderful dreams figured most 
thougheeven trées talked. «Bo that as it may, my tour with the students 
to Brindaban was fruitful in many ways. Before coming to this place 
our ideas about its topography in its ‘bearing on the legend of Krishna 
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were rather hazy. paida the references in our own literature made 
us compare them by a visit to the place for clearing certain pfoblems . 
from our first-band knowledge. In more sense. than one our visit to 
„tbe place was a success and for this we are grateful to our. present 
- Vice- Chancellor. Yet we had our, disa ppoir tments too. People who 
ceme to Brindaban, to see holy places visit fhe whole of Brajamandal. 
In the open fields they have to live in tents’ and shift from place to 
place. But it requires time and Money, of both of which we had* very 
little. Under, the cireuméténces we had perforce to remain satisfied by 
Visiting the min temples of the town of Brindaban and leaving the 
Arcadian country ob Braja associated - wito the hallowed name * of 
Radba- Krishna for a future batch to yisit. * ° 

We went to Mathura on a flying visit on Wednesday, the 21st 
October only for a day. "What we saw there did’ not impress us much. 
We could visit only a few important temples ang ghats. The ghats are 
Mathura’s speciality. Unlike Brindaban the town of „Mathura faces 
' the river Jamuna and the whole length of it is studded with fine ghats. 
Here also the Jamuna is full of islets and the railway bridge is doing 
' much harm to it. Among the temples visited by us were those of 
Dwarkanath, Kubjanath, Kamsamardan, Kalbhafrab, Dhruüba, Pali 
and Saptarsi and “among” the ghats, those of Bisram Ghat and 
Dhruba Ghat. At Bisram Ghat we witnessed that very interesting 
ceremony the ‘‘arati’’ of the Jatnuna. For want of time some of us 
could not vise& Bhuteswar Mahades* and Radba Kund (22 miles from 
Mathtra). Neay the latter, Reichnadas Kaviraj wrote his immortal 
Chaitanya Charitamrita. The Dan-ghat is algo situated as we have raid 
before, in this locality. The chief temple with some air of grandeur 
is that of Dwarkanath. The other temples are but poor specimens 
of Hindu architecture. We, rggrét we cculd not study carefully 
the specimens at the Mathura Municipal Museum. The Gaudiya 
theology has faied to strike any deep root at Mathura. The 
Gaudiya Vaislenavas have very little hefd on he people of the 
town, aud as'a matter of fact, the Bengali population at Mathura 
is very small. Chaitanya Dev end’ his followers seem „to Raye made 
no impression at this place. Even’ the* cult of Kıishna has very 


* 
t * 

* * Perhaps very few people are now aware that Brindaban was an important holg place cf 
the Saiti cult. -Ac ording to tra: ;tion—of the 51, parts of tle body of d.sd Sati (Durga) 
cousurt of Shiv on» prt fell nero. Is was her hair. 

Tue Sakti goddess here is Uma and Bbaftab (Siva) is known as Bhatesh. This shows 
that the Sākta cult prevailed here belore the intsodugtion of Vaisnavism. 
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 htfle “Madhura Rasa” in it, as Krishna i! "Alswaryya is being 
„shown al over the town. Thus in place of Radha, Kubja and 
Rukmini figure prominently, and in two places, viz., Kubjanath and 
Dhrüba.tilà Vishnu with four arms with Sahkha, Chakra, Gadā and 
Padına figures and not Krishna: with bis flute. From what I have seen 
in Brindaban-Mathura locality. may T sürmise that affer the demise dt 
Chaitanya Dev at Puri, the Gcswamis found it hard to hold ground in 
favour of their own theology, and so bejng disappointed sent back their 
valuable literary productions tor Bengal—theive own fand—for preserva- 
. tion ? They were not far wrong in their apprehensions eas we can 
. . guess from the present condition of*Brindaban. e 

We would hate been glad, to secure some old Vaishnava manus- 
eripts but unfortunately could secure none. We heard valuable Vaish- 
nava manuscripts may be found in the temple of Radha-Damodar 
(place of Jiv Goswamu) xin is iow in the bands of a Receiver. So 
they are difficult to procure but we hope our University will try some 
duy. to«possess fhem for the benefit of Vaishnava scholars of Bengal. 

In this connection I would like to point out that doubts may lurk 
in the minds of some regarding the utility of sending students of this 
Department outside Bengal and not confine their educational activities 
within the bounds of this province. The condttion of „Bengali langvage 
and literature does not warrant such doubts. Such excursions outside 
Bengal besides broadening the outlook help in the proper understand. ` 
ing of many references and allusions that “our literature cogtains. Of 
course attention should niore.be confirfed to places and regions within 
Benggl for this purpose. 
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THIS UNEMPLOYMENT 
. * J. S. Aman: | 
e Secretary, National Council of Y. M : C. Á. India, Burma and Ceylon. 
T ð 


À PRESENT- DAY need of ee infportànte is that of assistance 
to the ewer- increasing number of unemployed youth. 


Generally speaking, people whó are untouched in their immediate’ . 


circle by unemployment, think of this preblem. if tlfey think of it at 
all, as one of statistics and words. Little understan: ling exists of the 
significant needs of thé jobless individual, and,even less of the handi- 
caps which a prolonged period of worklessness involves. 

In spite of a generous publicity by the Dress to the problem, there 
is & majority of people who waive the subject aside, with the werds 
‘Oh, nothing will or can be done until Government takes up the 
problem.’’ While disagreeing with this attitude, I do not suggest, 
that Government cannot help to alleviate , matters, but 4 do 
most emphatically put this question to such people, ‘‘ What are you 
yourselves doing in your own province and community regarding 
" unemployment among four youth, particularly among your educated 
unemployed ?’’ In certdin places in India, the answer can sometimes 
be‘ Oh we have schemes." Now, however’ excellent schemes may 
be, they provide only the smallest fraction of the needed assistance. 
For example, there is in this province a ‘scheme being carried out by 
the Department of Industries, whereby « free training is given in eight 
` diffèrent industries. The training period covers from four to eight 
months, according to the nature of the industry taught. . But preference 
is given under certain educational conditions, to middle class Bengalis 


who are inea position to invest the Necessary capital required for 


starting the industry after the training period is over. Of its kind this 
is an excellent scheme, but it is obviously limited in its iei) 
Before offering suggestions as to how We might “tackle this 
problem, let us consider unemployment in rhore ,detail, and also its 
general effects. $ e 7 
People are said to be unew ployed when they are not applying 
their labour to som sort of economic production, 
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* "There are four major types of unempldyment : First,.that of the 
man utterly without a job, well educated, able to work, and HERUM 
looking for a job. D 

Secondly, that of the individual who ‘has theoretically a job, that 
is, his nàme remains written On some firm’s list of employees, but - 
the man is on leave without pay due to slackness: ‘of trade, uae en 
part-time leave of full leawetlastjng over a fairly long period. * * 

Thirdly, he may have a job; J but be tempérarily- unemployed 
without pay, because of. ilIness. ortsome dthes disability. - 

Or, fourthly, he may be "without a job, " whether he is &killed or. 


! : ungkilled for work, simply because he does not look gor work. 


Strictly speaking, the, first and second types constitute the 
unen ploy ment problem. ° 
The third type ' represents the problems of sickness, irregularity, 
and so forth ; the fourth type represénts the problem of what has 
come to be called the un*niploysble. 
~ Now, whdtare the effects of unemployment on the fndividual 
and on the community ? As one statesman has said, few trouble 
themselves with facing the fact, ‘‘ that no waste is Greater than 
unem p oy menk, no suffering is keener or more fraught with despair 
than that due to inability by those who wish to work, to get jobs.” — 
For me, the awful tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that the 
great bulk of the burden is carried somehow by-those affected. Savings: 
are used up, insurance premiums go unpaid or policies are used as 
security for loans and se en. ‘Independent family income is redwced 
or annihilated and, worst of all, economically, the standard of living 
drops. In communities, fear of stagvation breeds resentment and 
resentment breeds unrest. * Morally, personal disintegration sets in, 
crime increases, and many of the unemployed become unemployable. . 
Then there is the frightful effect ®% has on the individual for, on 
the mind of the jobless man, comes a sense of uselessness, futility and 
defeat. Then, too, the unemployed man is always undernourished, 
Any doctor will tefl you the disastrous result of this, condition. 
Continuous undernourishment means nervous instability, failure in 
the power%to concentrate, to hake «decisions, to direct oneself. Not 
only that, it encourages a state of slackness. As time goes on, the 
undernourished* unemployed whp is genuinely trying to find work, 
becomes bitter and angry geainsi unyieldtng circumstances which do 
not give him the chance he needs and wants se badly. Continuous 
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failure meagis loss of self-cbnfidence and self-respect, and after a long 
period of worklessness, apathy is the final result. - 

It is, however, inactivity, more than lack of food, which" makes i 
, for much of the misery suffered by the unemployed. By inactivity I 
' do not mean mere idleness, but. 10e laes of opportunity to carry out 
the creative instincts, . : . 

Another factor "for making "a maj melancholic and utterly 
depressed is the absence of congenial society. When a man has not 
the proper clothes, Me hides leimselff from ‘hig fellows, and when he 


e fas not the food to offer his friends, he avoids contact with them in 


his own home. This enforced isolation ‘is the breaking point ofthe | 
unemployed man's misery. "n . 

Why does unemployment exfst ? It exists no? because of 
individual laziness,-but. becausé of social conditions over which the 
typical worker has practically rto control. To give examples. 

In a measure, unemployment is due tooor marketing facilities 
for labour or to seasonal influences. Again, it pay be Que, to 
cyclical fluctuations in business, with alternating periods of pros- 
perity and "depression, for, when depression comes, unemployment 
follows in its train. ° 

. Some is due fo the entrancs of new competitors into th® job 
market. As long as the birth-rate exceeds the “death-rate, old 
‘workers will continue +o be challenged by the younger ones. City 
workers mgy be challenged.by farmers moving to the city in quest 


of Bigher standards of living. ° .* 

In addition to the foregoing reasons, we have those resulting 
from our present system of Bylucation im India. There is no doubt 
that, to a great extent, the evils of dnqmfloyment are accentuated 
‘by the present system of education. For years there has been a 
persistent pursuit of purely Htetary studies, to the exclusion of practical 


or technical studies. 
If every, provincial Government Accepted the proposals made last 
year by the Central Advisory Board *of Education, a vast stride 
forward would have been made. Lt was recammended to Provincial 
Governments that after a certain standard of» general education is 
reached, according to local needs, education should be diverted into 
practical and vocational channels. Now, while heinge fully cognisant 
of the debt that is owed to Universities for* past education, «we must 
face the fact that, clanging times bring new demands, I therefore 
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briħg to your notice the following suggestions which might alleviate 


some of the unemployment among educated men and women. 


Because of the early employable age ig India, primary education 
should be made compulsory in every province. There should be more * 
primary schools for absorbing: younger Children ;. incidentally, this 
would give work to many, unemployed: women tedchérs. Such schools, 
whether urban or rural, must be of a particular type, that is to say, 
while ‘arranging for a sound general éducation y they should also afford 
facilities for training in occupational’ activity," suited to * local needs, 


o preferably on conclusion of tHe general education course. This occupa- 


Y 


tional activity wquld absorb unemployed men. Instead of opening 
more and mere institutions for esecondary and higher education, 
institutions should Be built providing for specialized „vocational training 
in agricultural, technical; industrial and. commercial subjects, as well 
as arts and crafts, with aeview to their immediate utility and taking 
account of the eeconomic situation of the areas concernedeor alter- 
natively, existing vocational institutions should be further developed. 
Incidentally, this would prevent the excessive output ofe University 
graduates who, at the present time, form an,important part of the 
unesployed populatión and are frequently driven to take the posts 
which should be*filled by non-University men. 

In presenting these suggestions which affect the educated unem., 
ployed, I wish to lay emphasis on the fact that reconstruction of the 
education system does pot mean an gmmediate solution of* unempjoy- 
ment, because there must also be jobs for those qualifying in technical 
institutions. It does mean, however, that the total of unemployed will 
cease to be top-heavy with,» literary graduates. 

And an improvement in’ the method of education should make 
for steadily increasing ° efficiency in industry and cogtribute to its 
expansion. It shouldealso bring forth new ideas for the development : 
of new commercial enterprises. « . 

It is interesting*to note that the Central Government has offered 
to defray the expenses of technical advisors to Provincial Governments 
desirous of *econstrycting thei? education system. Something .has 
already been done in Delhi, Ünited Provinces and the Punjab as a 
result of this offer’ | ` l 

Thee is one point emore "I wish eto stress. It is this-many 
educated young men are Unemployed simply hecause of a disinclination 

for any work other than literary and because of utter unwillingness 
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to adjust tlfemselves to non-literary occupations whicb might offer 
them a living wage. e l 
We must admit that we shall never be.able to tackle the problem 
eof the millions of unemployed spread all over the country, but there 
are several ways in which wt can take a share. -One is by purchasing 
affticles af Indian. make, particularly. those which are hand-made. 
It should be a matter of shame ‘for *welkto- do Indians to be seen 
purchasing farniture, and other diousphold. goods of foreign pattern 
or manufacture, when sihflar Indian goods of iBfinitely more beautiful 
- shape and paftern are available. It is na argument to say that the 
Indian article is mere ‘costly generally, it is not. Regular purclfase ' 
of Indian articles will not only provide werk for many who are now 
without it, but an impetus will be given to the revival of arts and 
crafts and a strengthehing to the artistic traditions of India which 
are becoming gravely enfeebled as a result of the vast quantities of 
imported, goods which our present ipparent Eres bring to 
ihe market. i "di 

Then, for casual labourers, many of whom may be without any 
special skill—An experimental programme may be tried out on the 
following lines: As soon as the bureau is in working order, house- 
holders in Upper Middlé-class suburbs could be asged by letter to 
inform the bureau of part-time jobs they require to be done, such as 
window-cleaning, odd jobs : about the house, which other duties do not 
permit permanent servants to carry out, trimming up of hedges and 
trees in establishments where nó mali is. kept, pamphlet distributors 
and so on. Needless to say, no unemployed individual would be esent 
to householders until the bureau*was in „possession of registered facts of 
the man's case. Asa Safeguard to householders the man sent out 
would be required to register before and after completion of the 

. delegated job and on receipt of a signed chit from the*bureau he would 
be paid by the householders. I am convinced that there are many 
part-time jobe available. E . 

By cómmumgity planning and co-operation, we could establish 
unemployment bureaus, partiallye under Government e Supervision. 
Every organization and employing body in the community “ought to 
be conferred with and a representative group det up to give careful 
oversight to the work done by the bureau. PY obfaiging a thoroughly 
accurate and comprehensive statiséical survey, it can be discovered 
which are the most *pressing needs of the unemployed community 
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within a given area. When such are knowd, well-considesed plans 
can be byilt up to meet the particular requirements. I may add, that 
I feel it absolutely essential that statistics be kept under classified 
headings. The bureau sheuld exist not only*to keep a register of the 
unemployed and relevant: details concerning them, but also be in a 
position to introduce the right man to the right job: as soon as it is 
available, This would involde close contact between the bureau Staff 
and pogsible employers. The bureag committee "should exert its 
utmost influence to obtam apprentiveship$ pai&ieular fy for the educated 
unemployed in industrial and, commercial concerns or, they’ should 


arrafge for evening classes. Tht bureau commitgee might divide 


themselves into gróups—e.g., ene group might work out a programme 
for dealing with apprenticeships for” juniors. Another might arrange 
for short-time courses for,workers whose skill has b&come a bit rusty, 
a third might take care of the casual labourers, a four:h could 
endeavour to meet the needs of* the unemployed graduates. A fifth 
mighty to alleviate the lot of the unemployable and so on." There- 
fore, in addition to supervising tbe actual work of the *bureau, the 
Committee would be in the unique position of taking a full share of 
social service in the cpmmunity. tis social “service of the highest 
order, probably, demanding much , time * and qausing personal 
inconvenience. 

Are we sufficiently public- spirited to band together to meet a need 
which is the responsibility of every mah who has a securg job with 
a decent salary—or, aré we.going té sit still and let misery har&ss 
deeper and deeper the lives of those about us? My friends, not one 
of us bas a right to criticise the «behaviour of his fellow men. 
Therefore, I appeal publicly fer men in leading educational, industrial 
and commercial concerns to come forward along with those in secial. 
‘service organizations and ‘take up this problem in real eatnest. 

And now another sug gestion ; by multiplication of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Training Centres run on lines of existing Y. M. C. A. Centres, un- 
employed men would “not only be given the pecessary. training in rural 
work, but would be equipped to settle down in villages, where they 
can find M ooa for their training en agricultural schemes, under 
Governmenj or private dandlords. The training may include courses 
in all kinds of farm? work, such as milking, ploughing, care of fowls, 
cattle and livestock, bewkeeping and poultry-farming, as well as 
training in the cottage industries of carpentry, we&ving, dyeing, shoe- 
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making ånd so on, with particular attention being givens to’ 
methods of repairing implements and utensils used in daily werk and 
at home. ! "S 
. With the co-operation of caterers, train'hg might also .be given 
in the manageinept of hotels and restaurants, clubs or private houses. 
Tt seemg to me thereeis real scope for placing fully. trained men in such 
jobs— witness the daily advertisements in the newspapers for trained 
cooks, bearerd, butters, etc. ° z -à e 
Also we might develop ae commercial, secretarial and banking 
* course on modern lines where young men could be trained and 
afterwards placed by the agency of the bureau This 1s a 
service which in large towns woul be'greatly appregiated by the 
public. I e o 

Lastly, there is the contr ibution that cart be made particularly by 
existing social service organizations and clpbs. It is good to get 
ahead apd try to provide men with work—but, to my,mind, it is a 
matter of no less urgency to provide such comradeship as we “can to 
relieve the mental depression of the individual while awaiting 
a job. 

Setting aside particular hours in clubs, wher the unemployed» can 
look at magazines and read books is not enoughs neither is it of 
_ lasting value to have particular ' ‘open nights '" when non-members 
can shareche activities of established institutions. We must see that 
the band of friendship is offered i in club rooms without any obvious 
difference being made. You may say, ‘‘ Sirely you do not mean us 
to disorganize our éxisting programmes of activities ? ° I arfSwer, 
** Not at all, but why not introduce new ongs in which the unemployed 
can take an equal share with members ?." For example, why not 

"introduce drapfatics ? Calcyttg is* far from overwhelmed with good 
dramatic entertainment. By production of dramas, * short’ plays and 
comic sketches, a double service would, be rendered ; in the first case 
the general public would find a welcome ,ehange bon the Cinema and 
the unemployed would find his spare time occupied. Many will not 
be, of course, sufficiently talented fo gct well; "there" are always props 
needed to be made for the show. ° Sonte aiii be found with sufficient 
talent to write the actual play. Again, what about» organfzing choirs 
and orchestras ? I venture to suggest jhat the amount „of talent 
which lies with the unemployed will astoifish you. If a " represen- 
tative group of club leaders and others interested to help in this 
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comnection sat down together and talked matters over, many more 
possibilities than I can now mention, would suggest themselves. 
Before making my concluding remarks, I would like to have 
you here what other provinces are doing in the matter of unemploy- 
ment. l : 

A few weeks ago, I prepared a questionnaire which I sent- tg 
different provincia Governments. The replies received up “to *date 
brought me the following information ; — : 


The Government vf Berga inpuaie e that Caleutta University 
has recently started an organisation for finding out employment for 


- ‘University graduates in the business houses of Calcntta. The 


Department of Industries is continuing a scheme launched three or four 
years ago for educating unemployed young men in the technical subjects 
of jute-weaving, wool-weaving, umbrella -making; etc. 

The Government of Bihar has, attached to the Department of 
Industries, an information burem? which registers vacancies reported 
to Iv. "here is maintained a list of about 1 ,500 unemployed youths 
and their qualifications. The Government sends  cándidates for 
training to electric supply companies, sugar mills, mica and other 
concerns as paid and wupaid apprentices, They are also sent outside 
the province for tyaining in weaving,, tannifig, sugar technology as 
Government stipendiaries. The Government is trying to go more 


fully into this question. There is also an Uneinployment Association ` 


at Bankipore which caters for the unemployed. e 
The Government of Unsted Provinces have appointed an Empiy- 
ment B. ard with its head office in Allahabad, to go into the question 


of unemployment. : 
The Government of Central Provinces and Berar is aiming to 


` collect shortly statistics af unemployed youths of the. province.” An’ 


employment buredu has béen recently opened by the Nagpur Univer- 
sity and a similar one is being maintained by the Nagpur Engineer- 
ing School. The Department of Industries provides no’ training 
facilities, for the youths during their unemployment.  *Ihere are 
however ten Government and Govermment-aided Industrial Schools in 
the Province which impart instructton in Carpentry, Blacksmitby, 
Boot-making, etc. Two village Industries Institutes are proposed 
to be opened at Rmraoti and*Jubbulpore this year where Cotton- 
weaving and testing, Carpet aud Durree-weaving, Toy-making and 
and Lecquer work and Cane and. Basket nfanufacture will be 
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found in treaties concluded by the Crown with the Rulers. Nor cansit bé 
argued that all treaties of the British Crown with the third States aye — 
applicable ipso jure to the territory of the Indian States. In a letter of 
the Marquis of Salisbury to the Maquis-of Dufferin (April 25, 1896). it, is 
also stated thus :—" the protected states of India are not annexed to nor 
incorporated in the possessions of the Crown............ It has however never 
been contended that if those states had had pre-existing treaties with foreign 
“powers the assumption of protectorate by Great Britain would have 
abrogated those treaties. It could not have.had and im no case has had, 
such consequences. 1 
It has also to be stated thgt the relationship between the Indian states 
and the Crown has growh*up under widé]y différing historical conditions. , 
In some of the earlier treaties as in those of the Hast India Company and. 
States like Hyderabad, Gwalior, Baroda and Travancore, they, were 
'' treaties of mutial amity, friendly co-operation and reciprocal obligation.” *' 
After 1818 the treaties were of ‘‘ Subordinate co-operation, alliance and 
loyalty." Owing to the prudence of*statesmen like Lord Curzon and the 
conservatism of lawyers the relationship shifted frons añ international to an 
_ imperial basis. ‘* This imperceptible shifting * is indicated by the noti- 
fication in the Indian Gazette (August 21, 1891) in the Manipur Case. 
'' The principles of International law have no ebearing upon the relations 
between the Government of India as representing the Qyeen Empress on 
the one hand and the Native States under the Suzerainty of Heriiefesty. 
The parampunt supremacy of the former presupposes and implies the 
subordinatjon of the latter.’’ 

The imperialistie genius of Lord Curzon enabled him to state that the 
Indian States '' in process of time have conformed io a single type.” Lord 
Reading, the Ex-Lord Chief Justice of England took occasion in h® letter 
to H. E. H. the Nizam, dated March 27, 1926, to furthes broaden the Scope 
of the Sovereignty of the British Crown, ''Itssupremacy," he elaborated, 
‘igs not based only upop treaties and engagements but exists independently 
of them, and quite apart“from its prerogative in matters relating to 
foreign powers and policies, it is the right and duty of the British 
Government, while scrupulously respecting’ all treaties and engage- 
ments with the Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout 

India.” D 
As ear'y as 1911. Sir F. PoMock while Stating the differences of attitude 
between Prof. Westlake and Sir W. Lée Warner—the protagonist of the 
Government of India’s view—stated the point thus :— . 


T « The relations of the Government of Indie and the Native States are 
governed by a body of convention end uságe not fjuite like anything 
else in the world, but such that in cases of doubtful interpretation, 
the analogy of international Law may often be found useful and per- 
suasive."? , ' e $ 

Sir Leslie Scott appearing for the Indian States, presented their case 
before the Indiam States' Committee thus:—'' The Indian St&tes retain 
their rights as independent states, except so far as they lfive ceded their 
rights to the Crown by agreement, express or implied." "'The Butler 
Committee followed a different theory. The Crown’s paramountcy had 
grown up, according to the Committee, independently eof these treaties, 
engagements and Sanads. „It also felt impossible'to define paramountoy. 


1 Brv¥ish énd Foreign State Papers, Vol. 89, p. 1058, 
2 The Law Quarterly, 1911, pp. 88 and 89. 
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Pardmountey must remain paramount. It must felfil its obligatigns defin- 
. ing or adapting itself according to the shifting necessities of the time 
ahd the pregressive development of the states. In any event in realms of 
external affairs, Defence and Protection, and intervention, the Paramount 
Power has functioned. . 

At any-rate, ib has been “recognized that the states retain sufficient 

sovereignty so that through only treaties with hisMajesty they can be brought 
into the Federation. Section 6 of the Government of India Act (25 Mde 
26 Geo. V, Ch. 420, 1935) contains relevant details of" actession offe Indian 
States. The ruler has to dediare' for himself, his heirs and successors 
“ that he accedes to the Federation in accgrdance with the texnis " of the 
Instrument of Accession jae” executés. Hés Majesty ethe TOR has to 
- signify his acceptance of such an Pnstrumeént. 
The extent and limitations of the law-making powers of the 
. Feder] Legislature, and the exercise of the exgeutive authority 
of the Federation in the acceding state have to be specified in the 
Instrument. 

Thus, the Indian States cannot be called sovereign in its full sense. 
Sovereignty is divided between the Indiah Stateg and the Paramount 
Power. Though protected’ dependent stgtes, the Indian States still 
retain some of the important rights which belong to separate political 
societies. . 
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Indo-British Trade Talks i 


The laconic official communique confirms break in iis Indo-British 
trade negotiations,and to mehtion the details leading to the deadlock. It is 
giso noteworthy that, the issue of the communique is considerably belated 
as the “date of the departure of thea Intlian delegate, Sir Mohammed 
Zafarulla Khan, has alre ady been known beforehand. 

It is, hotvever, stat-d in infotmed quarters that lastminute efforts 
were made to avert a degslieck ; so nothimg was» made public in the mean- 
time. ‘tis further stated that when the Government of India was informed 
of the differences between the Indian nomofficial advisers and the British ' 
side, the Indian members of the Viceroy's Executive Council worked ike a 
team in urging postponement of the proceedings till the Indian view-point 
was reconciled, and accordingly Sir Mohammed Zafarwlla Khan was 
instructed to return. 

It is now defirfite that the negotiations will, not be resumed in London 
and the Government of India «will take the earliest opportunity to consult 
the non-official India advisers in Delhi before tgkiag further action. Mean- 
while, the long-denounced Ottawa Pact teceives another lease of life. 

°° i d 
New Federal Legislature 

Commnting on a letter in its columns from Rev. C. F. Andrews which 
expresses the opinion that the New Federal Legislature in the present form 
could only beimposed by force, the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” says that the 
Congress leaders have repeatedly expressed their dislike for the Bresent 
Federal plan. . 

Mr. Jinnah addressing the Muslim League described it as '' more 
` reactionary than the present central constitution. ’”’? 

The paper adds the Prinees have had their grievances listened to un- 
officially &nswered and catalogued foy reference. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Viceroy intends +6 neglect «British India’s, but a beginning 


should soon be made to give them the same treatment. 5 


Integrity of Belgium » 


e 
A German declarat‘on formally rec8gnising the inviolability of the 
* Beian territoy: y and its independence was presented on October 18, whem 
documents were exchanged ‘as the German Foreign Office between Baron 
Von Neurath and the Belgian Ambassador. 

A statement fromthe German side declares that the inviolability and 
integrity of Belgium are of common interest to Westerh Powers. It 
declares th@ intention of the German Govtrnment tot to attack the invio- 
lability and integrity of Belgium in any circumstances and to respect the 
Belgian territory at all times excepi, in cases in» whick Belgium’ might be 
collaborating in military action against’ Germany. The German Govern- 
ment is prepared, as are the Britislt and French Governments, to give | 
Belgium support in the event of its being an objett of attack or invasion. 

The statement announces the German Governments determination to 
prevent by all means in its pewer the Belgian territory ftom ever being used 
as a basis for operations by any belisgerent States. 

The Belgian do¢umeént briefly expresscs the Royal Government's best 
thanks for the German declaration. 


è p 
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.* 
' Elections in Soviet — — : . 


Thé campaign for the elections to the Russian Supreme Zouncil, created 
under the new Constitution, opened on the 12th October. Polling will be on 
December 12 next. There gill be two Chambers, the Union Council, with, 
560 members, and the Council of. Nationalities, with 574 members, each . 
elected by a separate territorial division by* direct, ane and un igersal 
suffrage. 

The Central Flectoral atu ion of 15 members “has just faint 
nated. The President is P. Moskatoff, of the T«ade Union Central 
Council, the Vico-President, Rrofoto, ScAmidl, an Arctic explorer, and the 
Secretary Georgi Malenkbf, of tite Trade Unione &y Institutions for Political 
Edueations. 

The most prominent member of this Commission is ? Nikita Kruscheff,> 
chitf of the Moscow Communist Party organisatione Other members in- 
clude Alexander Kosarieff, Genera! Secretary of the Young Communist 
League, Paveb Garshenin, of the League for Aviation and Chernical Defence, 
Lev McKills, editer of '' Pravda," and representatives of district trading 
organisations, factories agd collective farms. e. = 


Dr. Schacht's Resignation - 


Dr. Schacht is stated to have said in a conversation that his gesignation 
as" the Ministér of Economics took effect but he remains President of the 
Reichsbank for the time being. ° 

Official quarters, however, state that no decision has yet been made, 
The report that Dr. Schacht has resigned is incorrect. 


* 
Spanish Premier in Barcelona . 
e ° R 
Senor Negrin, Spanish Premier, left for Barcelona by air, apparently 
signalising the change-over of tbe Government. + 
Germany's Colonial Claims : i ® 


The articles in the Paris Press, asserting that Herr Hitler will shortly 
declare he does not recognige the validity of Mandates, are not taken 
seriously in Berlin. 

Political circles descrie he articles asa “ballon d’Essai " and say 
that nothing is known of any such step, though they add that something 


must be done some timeras pepatde Germany's demands fer colonies. 
+ 


South American Republic'$ Props 


The State Department hab declined the invitation of -the Cuban 
Government to parttcipate if a joint endeavour ofeall Amerftan republics to 
establish peace in Spain. 

The Americun reply neverthelegs expresses the earnest hope that a 
peaceful mefhod of terminating the strife may be found, 


Australia to England jn 5 Days 
e 


À new record for an Aqstralia- DEAS flight has been achieved by 
Miss Jean Batten. ° 

Her total time from Port Dar win vas à days, 18 hours and 16 minutes, 
as compared with Mr. Broadbent’s 6 days, 8 hours and 25 minutes. 


stews and Biews, 
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New Untverstfy T um ME . 

Preliminary* steps for the establishment ,of the University Library im 
connexion with the proposed TrfÜvancofe University, which is expected to 
be functioning by June or July next. "have beén taken. 

* The Goverhment of Travancore have sancéioned the Special University 
Officer’s proposal toe utilize the Trivarfdrum public hbrary building for éhe 
accommodation of the University Library, with suitable extension of the 
present building, and for ultimate cgntrol “of the public library being 
eventually delegated to the new University. 


Madras Schools š 


The need for better-paid staffs in city schoots was voiced at a meeting 
of the Madeas District Teacher’s Association. : 

The discontent among teachers, it was stated, acc8unted foiemh 
inefficient work and a resolution was carried requesting Government to 
. sanction teaching grants for all city-aided schools. 


Oxygen-generating Apparatus : : 


: e 

Mr. R. N. Guha, Professor of Chemistry, Ananda Mohan College, has 
invented a handy and simple oxygen-generating apparatus which he claims 
will produce oxygen in a steady flow within a minute or two sufficient for 
one man’s use for a day at a cost ‘of less than two annas. 

The Professor demonstrated the practical working of his new invention 
befow the members of the local Medi@al Associationeand Colonel S. K. Nag, 
the Civil Surgeoh. They are said to be highly satisfied and are of the 
opinion that oxygen application with Mr. Guha’s apparatus would now®be - 
possible for the poor and in the intersor. One of these is in use at the local 
Sadar Hospital. SUE 


A University in Travampore. š : 


On the eve of his 26th birthday which Tell on November 2, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Travancore has issued & proclamation establishing and 
ineorporatiüg a University in Travancore, With a view to effecting reorgani- 
sation of the educational*system of the State ahd the gradual development 
of technical and technological education. 

The Maharaja is the Chancellor ofthe University. . 

s S 

i e + * - 

Education Fellowship. ° 


The new Education Fellowship delegation met the Minjster‘for Public 
Information, Madras, this afternpon and, ft is understood, discussed with 
him the Wardha Conference decisions., T ° 

'* I think that a case has been made out for immediate abolition every- 
where of examinations at any lower age than 16’’ said Rector Zilliacus, 

à + 
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leader of the delegation, addressing in the evening atthe Madras Christian 
» College School on “Examination.” 

Flè added that many educational systems had abolished examinations 
in lower stages and had got on quite well without them ; so that a case for 
abolition had been definiteéy made out. He also expressed the opinion that 
sehool-leaving examinations should be freed fyom university entrance exa&-' 
mination considerations. ° -— 


New Village Radio Scheme. . ° 


A scheme of village broadcasting which may proge as & gu'de not only 
to the various provinces of Indja but fo severfl'countries outside India, 
such as Palestine, Egypt and other territories in Africa, js nów under 
examination of the Government. i 

* Tt aims at covering the entire«¿Delhi- Province® with a network of 
receiving sets. +» 


Tt is und&rstood ‘that the sehem's proposes to put up 120 receiving sets 
in villages. "The province will be divided into five gireles. Hach circle 
will have a generator and a mechanic, and every village having a receiving 
seb will be within six miles of circle headquarters. Thus, a circle will 


charge batteries and sendedown 'q mechanic to attend to any defect ina 


receiver. : E 


“here will Be a supervisor taking notes of what the villagers like and 
what they do not like about the programme broadcast. 


Research Laboratory. ; 


*A statistical record will be kept of the rasults achieved. Notes will 
be kept of the extent to which advice cn crops, for instance, has been 
useful, 

If sanctioned, the scheme’s total cost for three years is estimated nat 
to exceed Hs. 100,000, and as it takes three months to get Sets out the 
scheme may not come into operation until the close of the cfrrené winter 
season. eu. . . 

Delhi will thus'serve as a research laboratory for the rest of India, as 
successful experiments can he adopted in other parts of India. 

It is possible that at a later stage & supervisor may be deputed to tour 
various parts of India and advise the local authorities of the results of the 


. experiments in Delhi Province and help them to reap the benefit of such 
research. ° "PT | 2. 
e * . 
Specialist in Rural Reconstruction. 

Miss Padmavathi Chinnappa of Coorg has retusned to Irfllia after taking 
her Diploma in Rural Reconstruction and Social Welfare of London Univer- 
sity. She was a Lady Tata Scholar. | ° 

e eS 


Diploma im /ournalism. ` " : e 


The Senate of the Madras University had resolved in 1985 that the 
Diploma in Joutnalism be instituted and that the advice of the Academic 
Council e be obtained fegarding the? academic aspect of the 
question. T * . '. 

The Aeademie Council eonsidered*the matter recently and came to 
the conclusion that the Diploma in.Journalism was not necessary in view 
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of the fact that proposals have been accepted for the institution of the 
diploma i in politics and the public administration in the Presidency and as 
it was felt that such of theoretical instruction for journalism cOuld be 
obtained through this course and that the practicul training could be left to 
journalistic profession the Senate at.-its emeeting to-day moved 
‘the resolution that its forper resolution be rescinded which was 


carried. . 


Tt, waseresolved that the Employment Bureau be jnstituted in the 
University on the lines suggested by the Special Committee. One of the 
functions of the Burgau will be to get in touch with the employees of 
labour and other sources, of employment ‘ahd, suggest such further 
training as may be n: scessdry" for Geaduàtess and Ünder- graduabes of ihe 
~ University. ° 


e 
All-India Educational Conference. & m 
Mr. C. R. Reddi, Viee.Chaneellof, Andhra Unitersity,* will preside 
over the 18th session of the All-India Educationale Conference to be 
held at Calcutta from December 27 to 30, at the University Senate 
House. 


University of Lucknow. : 
The next Convocation of the Lucknow University will be held o 
Saturday. Dec. li. The Hon. Mr. Justice Mukund Ram Rao Javabür 
M.A., LL.B., BAR.-AT-LAW, Judge, Federal Court, Delhi, will deliver the 
Convocation address, Ogly those candidates will receive their degrees 
or diplomas at the Convocation, who inform the Registrar in writing of heir 
willingness. Such „information should reach the Registrar om or before 
Nov. 96. Candidates who are unable to present themsel¥es in person af 
the Convocation, will be given their diplomas on payment of Rs. 5 fora 

diploma or for more than ohe diploma at a time. 


At the Sonvocation the ¢andidates shall wear the academic costumes 
apprepriate to their degree or diploma. The costumes can be obtained on 
hire on the day of the Convocation from the University tailors, who will 
be present at the Canning College. - 


A Dacca Scholar. . a 


e 

Pamaranjan Sen, astudent of the Dacea University and the only 
son of the promjitent Congress Worker, Mrs. Ashalata Sen, has been awarded 
the Continental prize for Asia amountings to 400 dollars *as his paper on: 
“ How ean the people of the world achieve universal disarmament ” was 
considered.the best of all papers submitted from the continent of Asia for 
the world competition arranged by the New Historye Society of the United 
States of Anterica. 


Indian Historical Records Commission. i : . ° . 

The following is the personnel ot the" Indian Eisteriosl Records Com- - 
mission which will hold its 14th session at Lahore on Dee., 16 and 17. 

1. Sir G. S. Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E., *I.C.S., Secretary *to the Govern- 
ment of India, Department cf “Education, Mealth and Lands,eEx-officio 
President. 

9 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.E., D.LITT., Hony. m.n.s., (London). 
formerly Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 
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^ 38. Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, pun , M.A F.R., Hist. S., Pro- 
' fesser of Modern Indian History University of Allahabad. 
- 4. , Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Kiishnaswami divapyar 
M.A., HONY. PH.D., M R.A S., P.R HIST.S. 

5. Rev. Father H. Has, S.J., M.A., Professor of History, St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay. * 

6. Dr. Gulshan Lal Chopra, MLA., Keaper of G Records of as " 
Government of the Punjab. 

7. Dr. B. S, Baliga, PRD. (Lond.), Curator, Madras TIecosd Onto, 
Egmore, Madras (cz- officio), e * 

8. Keeper of the Records of the, cn óf Bengal, Caleutta 
(ex-officio) E 

9 Mr. A. F. M. Abdul AK. auus Spas fts. Kaper al the Records 
of the Government of India, New Delhi (cz- officio S. cretary). 

The Government of India ‘have been pleascd to aoi Mr. G. H, 
Luce, M.A., B.E S., Lecturer in Far Ea-tern History? University Cleve, 
Rangon, as a corresponding member of the Indian Hi: te rical Records 
Commission fofa period of three year3 with effect from Aug. 27, 
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e + * FOREIGN CAPITAL IN POLAND 


The total eapit£l of jo‘nt stock, industrial concerns in Poland is 940 
million z!otys, and o$ thys ui 25 neilliooseor more than 42 per cents is of 
foreign erigit. The perctniage of foreign participation is, however, on the 
decline for in*1935 the proportion was over 47 per cent. Foreign capital is 
most prominent in fhe oil industry, where it'represents over 87 per cent, of . 
the whole ; in the pr duction of electrical power (85 per cent.) and in the 
mining und iron industry (nearly 75 pcr ceur). In thé chemical, timber, 
leather, textile and paper industries foreign capital pafticipatfs to the extent 
of over 25 per cent..in egch case: The main countries rtpre-ented by ths 
foreign capital are: France 271 per cent., U. 9, A. 102, Germany 18 8, 
Belgium 12°5, Switzerland 7°2, Einglund 5°5, Austria 8 5, Holland 3°5, and 
Czechoslovakia 1°6 per cent. z . 

. 


e 
I Benoy Kumar S, TR 


DISABLED PERSONS’ COOPERATIVES 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA ° 


A very interesting branch of co-operative activity in the U. S. S. R. is 
* the organisation of co-operative societies for disabled persons. Every dis- 
abled person (disabled men fror the war of 1914-1917 or from the civil war 
persons disabled in industry,*and persons handicapped from birth, etc.) re- 
cefves a small pension from the Siate, but at the eame sime he endeavours 
to engage in Some trade which wiil enable him, as far as he is able, to work 
and increase his income. For this purpose many of them have fosmed 
co-operative societies, ° d 
There are the following types of loca? co-operative societies: 


41) workers’ producing co-operative societies, which has generally one, 

or more joint workshops. dln $hgse More than 160 different trades in 15 
branches of industrial production are practised,” the mafa branches beng 
the leather industry and the mak ng of knitted good$, small metal articles, 
toys, trimmings, ready-made clothing, esc. 

. (8) the*eo-operaéive societies which engage ig the sale of articles 
produced by the societies of the first group anu of other articles ; 
. (8) the labour-contracting co-operative Sog.eties, which give direct 
service to customers, as, for instance, the co-operative photographers’ shops 
and the co-operative organisations fôr the staffs of restaurauts, cak room, 
ete. . 

A fourth group of lesser importance is constititeg by restaurants 
which exist manly in eonneetjon with clubs, threatres’ eaemus, etc, 

On 1 January 1987 there were jn U. B. "&. R. 2,134. disabled persons’ 
co-operative sucietiess of Which 1,529 were iù the Ktussiun Svucialist Federa- 
tive Soviet Republic (R. S. F. 5. R.), us compared with 2.079 and 1,486 
respectively on 1 January 1936. ‘The*total membership of these societies , 
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was 201,000 in Ihe U. 8. 8. R. on 1 January. 1987 (152,460 on® 1 January 
» 1986) and 160 400 in the R 8. F. R. (122,800 en 1 Janvary 1986). ` 
Thé disabled persons’ co-operative sucieties are entitled to employ a 
certain number of assistants not exceeding 20 per cent. of the total m'm- 
bership On 1 January 1937 the number of assi-tants was 82,855, and the 
proportion as compared with thé total memebsship is tending to decline. . 
In 1986 it was only 1677 per cent. of the total. Tke total number of 
workers emploved in the. disabled nyen’s: co-operative «societies was tus 
284,181 in the U. 8. S. R. ang 183,217 in the R. S. F. S. R. Abotit 57 
per. cent. of the total work in the producing societies, the next group 
in impertance being the labour-contyactfhg,co-operativg societies. 
The societies may be elassiffed as fellows as rdsards membershjp : 


46 -ocieties with 10 members ; 7 
° 887 societies with from "11 to-30 members je 

648 soeieties with from 81 to 100 members ; 

201 soti&&ies with from 191 to 200 members ; 

147 sqeieties with from 201 to 500 ; 

40 societies with 501 members or ove» œ 


The value of the output of the producing societies was 1,148 million 
roubles in 1986 as againsé 770:6 million in 1985. The turnover of the 
trading societies for the same year was 815 million roubles against 5909 
Miisan 1935. *The turnover of the labour-contraeting co-operative socie- 
ties, which developed considerably. during 1986, was 10% million (60 
million in 1985). The co-operative restaurants had a turnover, of 165 mil- . 
lion. The total funds of all the ‘disabled persons’ co-operative societies 
was 186,609,000 roubles on 1st January 1987. d 

SN hen the first co-operative societies for digabled persons were founded 
fifteen years agoethe Commissariat fore Social Assistance had to advance 
considerable sums for the organisation of co-operative production and to 
provide a certain amount of working capital, but&he co-operative societies 
have long become independent of any Sifte financial assistance, Their 
own funds are now much in excess of thé sums originallg invested by 
the State. SEE S d e > 

The marketing ef the articles manufactured by the producing co-opera- 
tiv® societies is largely carried out by means of contracts with State 
training institutions and di<tributive eo-operative societies, and in part 
through the trading co-oper&tive Societies of disabled persons. 

In view of the composition of these societies, special attention is 
devoted to the physical apd moral wellbeing of the mentbess, The sdeieties 
have their own esystem ef mutual instfrahce funds, to wHich each society 
contributes an amoust equal to 15 per cent. of the tota] earnings of its 
members, These mutual insuranee societies have their own div-pens«ries, 
homes, sanatoria, etc, The Ugion of Insurance Societies of the K.S.F.8.R., 
for example, has three sanatoria, one in Crimea and two in the Caucasus, 
In 1986.these sanatoria provided treatment for more than 17,000 persons, 
representing about 20 per. cent. of the workers engaged in the disabled 
persons’ #o-operative ‘societies. Thisepercentage is particularly high; for 
only 5 per cent. of the workers of the country as a whole are normally 
granted free maintenance in sanatorium or hume. 

The co-operative societies themselves, as well as the district unions 
and the aentral organisationf devote very sp&cial attention to the vocational 
training and general education of theif members, The training of specialists 
and technicians and the improvement of occupational ability are. very 
important matters for the disabled persons’ co-operative societies.. The 

a 
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prebleni is particularly difficult because every year a large number of ` 
disabled workers join these societies without having received the necessary ° 
vocational training, Much of the training they require is given in the 
workshops themselves by thesmore skilled workers, who instruct the appren- 
e tices? The organisations also arrange for %ourses of supplementary 
` education, both vocational ant general. Some of the members who have 
the cessary preliminary training are sent at the expense of the co- 
operasives® societies" to” spe.ial technical schools or, even to higher 
schools: 5s S 


The various disgbled persops® cooperabive societies are grouped in 
district. and republican Wfhfons. ‘Lhe *Cofjneil of the Disabled Persons’ 
. Co-operative Rocieties (Vsekoopinsovict), which is the Union of Co- "operative 
" Societies of the R.S.F.S.R., acts at the sfme time for the A‘l-Lussian 
Unioa. Tne main P®uties of the Council are to supervise and promote*the ' 
work of the disabled Persons’ co-operitive societies and to draw up their 
annual and five-year plans in collaboration with fhe Commissariat for 
Sucial Assistance, : ; "m 
Tata est D BENOY Kumar Sarkar 
- 


: BOOMS IN BRITAIN 1837 AND 1929 


à " * 

Last year at this banquet my predecessor was able to say that no 
setback was visible in the “growing recovery we hid been enjoying during 
the last few vears. Ths year 1929 was, on the whole, a year of pros]frity, 
but by 1931 the nation was plunzed into the depths, and when we looked up 
io the heights from whieh we had so rapidly descended it needed a resolute 
heart to believe that we could reattuin them. Our main hope and effort 
has been to tecapture the ievel we had reached before the depression. This 
yeur, however, we have for the first time climbed up again bigher than we 
wert in 1929 on the other side of fhe valley.e At last we draw breath 
and look hack, We can see that we are higher up the* rising slope than we 
were in 1929 before the drop cecurred. 

. The volume of emplovment *of the insured population is more than 
10 per cent. in excess of 1929. Nor does thi increase reflect mere'y that 
the’ numbers of the working population have increased and that more are 
at work. 'Produejicn as a whole has increased appreciably more tban the * 
increase in-volume of employment. This» progress is noé only due to new 
inventions or new demands for luxuries. Older, Staple, heavy industries 
(e. g., iron und steel and engineering) gre producing one-third more than 
in.1929. If we are no longer the workshop of the world, yet our old- 
established industries do not (as some feafed a few years ago) show any 
signs of decay, Even tbe tex'ile industry, which has eneoun'ered special 
difficulties on account of world si ds, producing over 5 per cent. more 
thah- m 1929. - 

It is particularly satisfactory io note that British shipping is much 
more fully employed than in 1929. In. that year "the volume of shipping 
laid up was nearly-400,000 tons. This figmre increased. tluyng the depression 
to the stupendous figure. of. over 2,900, "000 bois, but 16 has nowe fallen to 
the neglipihle amount of 60,000 tons. * 

- And, again; the production of food, drink, and tobacco is up nearly 20 
per cent. as ; compared with 1929, and baots and shoes by nearly 25 per cent. 
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` Tbhe*special significance of these figures is that they reflect improvement in 
«the standard of living of the people as a whole. 
Among the newer industries, the most striking progress has been made 
by electricity, the con<umption of which has glmost doubled since 1929. 
The outward and visible -igifs of this change are in the great new power 
stations and the virtual completion of the gride There isno need to dis- 
cuss the relative merit. of electricity and gas, forit is citar that theeggs 
iudustry bas net declined since: 1929. The: output of motor-@ars, has 
reach-d a new high record during recent months, Production of rayon is 
over three times as much as 16 was in 1929. : S 
Thé-e are very cheerful figures and justify us jn,claiming that our in- 
ternal position is sound, for while there bas been séme rise im prices this 
has been accompanied by a great increase in the production awd in employ- 
. mery.— Sir Jobn Simon as Chancenor of the Exchequer responding to the 
toast submitted by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion Hall, London 
October 9, 1937. EN i 


€ 
Benoy Kumar SARKAR 
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THE ROAD-RAIL PROBLEM IN FRANCE 
* 


wire French Railway Board which met in July 1987 at the Ministry of 
Publice Works had to deal with a question of publie interest —the raising of 
railway tariffs. They came to the conclusion that the comp-tijion betwen 
the railway and the road (as had a deep influence on publictransport. ‘The 
advance in aeronautics is likely to act in the same direction. The recent 
Inter@ational Railway Congress brought into due relief the remarkable 
achievements accamplished in the joint efields of operation and manuge- 
ment. 

The coordination of the railway and the road stands out as the most. 
arresting development. The economie efficlency of the traffic by road has 
been improved to such a degree that the cor pêtition to which the ra:lways 
were subjected assumed atthreatehing Chara ter, and it was high times to 
devise some means of dealing with it. Bolh last year and» in the early 
morfths of 1987 the ''autorail" has taken on a great extension. The 
shorter runs were the first to reap the adwantage of being provided with 
“automotrices?” whch were Supplfed, later oo, for longer journeys. From 
1932 to 1987 the advance was a considerable one: on January 1, 1933. there 
were 24 ''automotrices"' rynning on the Freuch railway systems, the length 
of which was them2,152 kilometres ; by J&oary 1, 1935, there were 34, 
covering 8,194 kilometres per day ; one year later, the number of these 
vehicles wus 90, and the distance govered was 17,107 kilometres ; as from 
1985 these figures show a qonsiderable advance: 286 "''aptomotrices," 
covering 42 499 kilometres per day ; lastly, on January 1, 1986, there were 
854 ''autemotrices'' in service, aud the distance covered per day was 75,599 
kilometres. Such Were the results.breught about by the fear of competi- 
tion. - d * @ : 

The lines using ''autorails" were rewarded by a rapidly expanding 
traffic ; on seme of these the inerease in the npnmber of tickets issued 
worked cut at 15 to 27 per cent. QGn the Paris-Orleans-Midi system, the 
length of janes operat- d «ith he help of aftorails has risen from 2,414 
kl metres to 8,275 ; the daify runs exeeed 15,000 kilometres, as -compared 
with 10,896 previously. The Est Co., owns 68 autorails with the help of 

which it has organised rapid serviees between Paris and Nancy, with 
i i a 
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connection. to Metz. and betwee Paris, Charleville and Sedan ; as well as | 


express ‘services: between Nangy.. Relfort and Mulbouse. The brip fron? 
Paris to Nancy takes 3 hours and 12 minutes. åt a speed of 110 kilo- 
metres an hour. In the course of last year the autorails of the Est Co. 
covered 4.000.000 kilometres, or twice the distance covered-the year 
before. The use of the aut®rail has resulted in shortening bv two hours 


taf yeurneys from ‘Le Mons to Vichy and from Bordeaux to Aurillac by 7 à 


about thee hours." This is merely -by.wayeof quotng afew instances ; 


the many autorail services in operation in the whole of central France 
would al-o be ,worthy of mention. ẹ 


While dealing withwNhe subject of flies speed of the trains, ib is neces- 
sary to refer to the latest great inflovation carried out on the Paris-Lyon- 
Medit: rranedn lines: the steamlined trainsewhich decrease air resistance 


while they effect aesaving of fuel by 25 | per cent. attain a speed of*149" 


kilometres per hour without in any way impairing the sremarkable comfort 
of the carriages (1 Km = mile). . a á 
The advance in eleetrificatign, particularly notewonthy on the Paris- 
Orleans-Midi lines, is being pushed forward on, the East .system ; the 
electrification of the Tours-Bordeaux line brings up to 55 per cent. the pro- 
portion of tonnage per kilometre hauled by eleetgic traction on that system, 
and to 1,030 kilometres the length of its*electrified lines. The fast trains 
on the Phris-Le Mans line are hauled by engines of 4,000 H. P. atpamapeed 
of as much as 150 kilometres per hour; “goods trains travel at a speed of 
95 kilometres per hour. Many suburban lines have been electrified. The 
East system now possesses one electrified line (Paris-Le Mans) as much 
as 211 kilometres long., Concurrently the transformation of the Paris- 
Montparnasse- Versailles iine has been completed to four tracks. e 
TM Benoy “Kumar SARKAR 
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e THE PLANNING" OF FUB WORKS PN THE U.S. A. 


” One of the first measures adopted by the United States Congress after 
President Roosevelt took office in 1983 was the National Industrial Rec#very 
_ Act which provided, among other things, for fhe creation of a Public Works 
- Administration for tbe purpose of carrytg oub a big.programime of publie 
'""wo'ks. Other programmes were subsequently added but they were of a 
"somewhat differgnt character, being more in the nature of relief works than 
‘of publie w.rks designed to “prime the pump’ ' af busines recovery. . 

Timing construction oi useful publie works so «s to provide employ- 
ment in times of depres-ion is an idea which has had a long history; but the 
appliestión of this idea has been, until recently, sporadic and on the whole 
ubFcienti ific, " When tHe Public Works Adnsluistratiofi was created in the 
United States in 1933, there were no reliable estimates as to the cgst of em- 
ployment through the various kinds of pyblie works, Similarly. there was 
_no-agreement as to the proportion between off site om indirect jabogr to on- 


site or direct labour. Knowledge of thidratiois essential in judging the: 


economie regenerative effect of a publie works progfamme, Now after nearly 
four years of operation throughout the JJ nited States, PWA càn point to its 
sccomplishments in terms of permanent utiliterian structures. engployment, 
and invaluable additions to scientific knowledge*of the problems involved. 
Catalogues of projects and pertinent scientific data are being accumula- 
ted all the time. By 1 February 1987 PWA had received 21,055 applications 


d 
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. fof allotments, had made 9 828 allotments and had approved, for allot- 
ment 2,865 others. ‘These two thousand odd projècts stand now as a reserve 
to which allotments can be made at any time when the need arises; but it 
must be wemembered that the list will constantly be changing as cities find 
other meansof finaneing their prejects and as ether projects are approved 
by the exam ning divisions of PWA., N 

Another catalogue of great value for futurefpublie works is the report of 


7^^'the National Resources Committee. This report presents a long list et” fo- 


“jects which are considered advisable for the development of the fates re- 
sources of the country; and all the ‘drainage basins of the country are in- 
cluded.. The value of this k nd of reportyis by no means remote. e 

In 1929 the total velume af gil construct in®the United States 
amounted tos me 12,000,020.000, In $982, before the establishment of 
PWA, the pendulum had swugg so far in the other direction that the total 


- volume of construction was less that4 000,000,000. Figures available for 


the year 1928 indicate that one third of all construction was financed by 
public bodies, the ral Guvernmegt or State governments or their local 
subdivisions. ° " 

With millions of workers unemployed, ‘and most of &hose who were still 
on pay-rolls receiving wages which had been drastically cut, the demand for 
consumers’ go: ds and services decreased materially, resulting in a corres- 
ponding slash in the numbe? and im the wages of those engaged in supplying 
consumers’ demands, Evidence of the decreased activity in these industries 
is the tact that retail sales for 1938 dropped 47 7 per cent. from their 1929 
total. er 

PWA turned the tide in the construction industry. Statistical proof of 
this is offered in graphs showing the 5-year precipitous drop in construction 
from 1928. In 1984, when the benefits of the st building programme 
undertaken by PWA were beiny felt, there was af upward movement tor the 
first time since 1923. Public construction during 1084 showed a 52 per cent. 
gain over the previous year; and the line has continued to rise since that 
tme, , ‘ : 

These gsins of the construction industry „were reflected in gains of- 
allied industries, starting them back towards normality. How wus this 
str.king reversal of economic’trends effected ? The Congress, accepting the 
thegry of pubhe works, made large appropriations for building. activities. To 
PWA went 1.478,018,108 for ibs non. Federal works prograuime and 186,101,- 
550 for the deve opment of Federaj low-rent hou-ing projects. In addition 
to this, 1,557,762,044 was mad@availal le for undertakings of the various ` 
departments of the Federal Government ; while this money was alloted by- 
PWA, it is not considered*part of the PWA programmesprpper. For all 
construction purposes, Congressidnal appropriations totalled 8,851,029 882, 
of which less than half went to PWA. 

Under tbe first programme undertaken by PWA a grant of 80 per cent. 
of the total cast of labeur and materials was made the local governmental ` 
body accepting the grant was required to provide the remaifider of the 
cost. Tis arrangement was liberalised in the second and in the current 
programme ; aod PWA now provsits up to 45 per cent. of the total cost, 
with the grantee putting up 55 pes cenf- from its own funds, 

‘In cases where the vecipient of the grant was unable to raise its share 
of construction eosts. either from funds available or through the issue of 
securities to be puwghased by private investoys, PWA accepted the respon- 
sibility off miking ä loan ated per cent, if the applicant was able to provide 
reasonable security guurantecing the return of thte meney.—H. Ickes in the 
International Labour Review (Geneva). i 
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eviews ano stotices of 23 Books- 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill, Macmillan and Co., Limited, _ 

SiO Mar tin's Street, ‘London, L987. 
we i 

Mr. Winston Churchill, TM disting&ished American novelist, is not so 
widely known jn th?s part of the ;country as he deserves to be and as his 
English u&me-ake ise "Qus his Garvel, eConistoh a and Caisis form a “distinct 
trile gv which is almo-t* a historieal docament of national impertance. 
Richard Carvel was first published 1n 1829 «ud so far as we know this is the 
first abridged: edition. brought out witlenotts. The hero speaks ir the,first . 
person ahd ‘the ‘regular episode of love is there but what is of more impor- 
tance and greater interest is the historical ackyroung#ju-t on the eve of 
struggle for American Independence, When Gay's Elery w&s considered as 
modern poetry, and Charles Fox-and Horace Walpole efe le persouages. 
This abridged edition. with sufficient adventure te keep up the: interest, does 
justice to the original as the best of abridgements may be expected to do, 
and it 1s adapted to meet the requirements of cleats teaching, each chapter 
being of moderate length, and the notes and the suggestive Questions given 
af the end, chapter by chapter, will be appreciated and totind use? 


: Ae i P. R. SEN. 


Electricity and Magnvtism. „By R.G. Mitton. Published by ". M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


In this treatise an “Electricity and Magnetism” an attempt has been 
made to develop the fundamental principles in an attractive form and also 
to show thew application in ie motors acd transformers and in wire- 
lesg, ‘lhe book is written in a lucid*and simpleest¥le aud the autbor has 
carefully avoided introduction of details which might esnfuse the mind of 
young learners. Inthisrespect the bock will be "suitab e for beginne/$ in 
the subject as well as those wh$ are rather advanced. Moreover the 
examples and question at the end of each gh&pter will be of great help to , 
young students. The bork is also profusely illustrated. It wil be a good | 
reference book fog students preparing«for the Intermediate examination of 
"the Indian Universities. ° A 
Kv ZIP 
: '". 8. K. AcHARYYA. 


Lun Lote ae e 


Some Aspects of Muslim Administration. BY 2 Ah. = Tripathi, M.A., 
p.sv. Publish.d by the Indian Press Ltd.” m 


! In the pre-Mughal history of Muslim India, we read mostly of 
dour iotngues and palace revolutions, .wars and. ramos of wars, the 
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arat from the Ghazn&vides to Akbar. 


` | 


Unlike the Moghal period 
thert is no profusion of ‘ farmans’ and ‘ dastuilaccals ' and the historian 
thas to pick up materials from widely scattered “sources. The author has 
shown a&imirahle natienee in gathering his materiais. Every serious 
student of indian history m grateful to him for the mass of 


: history of institutions. dre the rica ofthe Sultanat and the 


information that he hase bro 
volume. y ou ^ 

Part II of this book which traces the vieissitudes bf the Vizgumt tras 
been treated from a fresh poinóof view. Whe diséus$idns in this lane ton 
are designed to fix the historical place of rulers like Sher Shah and Akbar. 
The aughor seems to recognise the pringiple that with all great men. We 
do well to ascertain low watermayk ‘that praise, pp? admiration may not 
ba carried too far. In Appendix C, he leas proved that it is umhistorieal to 


$ together in the compass of this , 


rd 


say that Sher created a new pargana machinery unknown eto,:thé-early e 


e hee 


- in Appendix D* the word ‘ Nasag ’ in the writings of Abul Fazi still remains 
kant he has hot be 


am big en able to prove that Moreland’s definition 
is incorrect. The view expressed by the aythor that ' Akbar's' idea was 
not so much national as of Universal Kingship ' is not borne out by the 
evidence he has adduced. “We sheuld take into consideration the usually 
inflated. and hyperbolic language of diplomatic correspondenee of the 
meditevat period and would tind that a letter written to Abdullah Khan 


.Uzb-zor the expression of a desire of an alliance witlf the King of 


Portügal cannot justify the discovery of this crack in the pektical mind of 
Akbar, the dream of pan-Islamic ascendancy. 
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e Old Gef of Gena oriéntalists is‘thinning aw ay mim: After 
Griiaw@el and Winfernits’ di $, Gow the turn of Hertnann Jacobi, whose 
name is but.too well known’ in ndis, for there is hardly any branch of 
Indology which hasexnat been. immensely enriched by him. The University 


of Calcutta has a special re reason to mourn his death, for he was one oN its 
few foreign Visiting professors. . m d 


wat — 


LÀ : * 
The works. iot which: Jacobi is justly renowned in ‘India Ap ed 


, mostly in the previous century, such as Das Ramay fe a (1893), - : Compositum 
‘und Nebensatz (1897), Ausgewählte Erzühfungen, i ine Ma&haristiy (1886), 
Translation of J alina Sitras in SBE., Vol. XXII. . During the last thirty 
, years of his life J acobi was engaged on a comprehensive work on the origin 
and develópíhent of Sanskrit’ dnd Prakrit ‘metres.’ ` This : i magnum opus' is, 
however? s ‘Still unpublished | . For this work J acobi has -mfnutely we^dted the 
“metrical | qualities of every” verse of even such ‘extensive works: as the 
Ramayan eed the ‘Mahabharata Í The life's labour of 8 great savant will be 
lost if this work is not taken up'by one of his pupils, “of wheth hére' may be 
mentioned .in..passing SNherbatski (Leningrad), Schubring (Hamburg), 
Breldér (Berlin), and others. 

Jacobi was one of the few German scholars who had mastered the 
main branghes of ancient Indian philosophical systems, both Hindu and 
Buddhist. eIt is a great pity therefore that he published no comprehensive 
wórk on Indian philosophy, though he cohtributed. prieeless articles oh 
the subject to different journals all his life. He was mainly responsible 
for the articles on Jainism in Hastings’ Engyclopaedía of Religion and 
Ethics. Jaina studies began in Germany with that supermans Albrecht 
Weber; but they reached their high side in the work of Jacobi. With the f 
insiglit of a philologist and the'foresight ef a philosophet he fixed for all 
time to come the course that Jaina studies were to take in Europe. Such 
leadership would have been of inestimable value for. .Buddhism, on which 
a inuch larger body of Scholars is engaged. 2 
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LI. The Lgte Lord Rutherford ael Pie. Late. Professor Jacobi, e 
Our University and Professor Badhfkrishnrs; —IV.: Dr. S. K. Mukherjee.—V. 
A New Ph.D.—VI. PalitRzofessor of Che: isiry.—VII. Our Wniversity and the 
Integy University Board.—VIIl. aA New D. 2m 


I. Tue LATE Lorp RUTHERFORD. "LC 

The sudden death of Lord Rutherford; à: M., F.R. ^H NL. ., one.of 
the leading rI "re of the world, has given a rüde shock to scientists 
all oveNthe " Our sorrow is all thé more profound as. we have 
missed a great dd of weleoming'him in this University as Pre- 
sident of the Silver Jubilee sessian of the Indian Science Congress to 
be held jo jgintly wijh the British Association for the Adváncefnent of 
T which is due to commence on the 8rd: January néx$. To those 
who are working for the success of the Congressi the shodft*fs certainly 
severe and while they are denied the personal asgociation of the great 
scientist, they have to ‘find consolation in the , een that his spirit 
will be there to gitide the deliberations of a congress of which he was 


the President-elect. As Sir William Bagg, President of the Royal - 


Society has said, ‘‘ his noble contributions, to knowledge chad been 
an inspiration to innumexable workerseand foundations for a vast series 
of researches.” Irréparable indeed is the loss to the causé of Science 
all over the world. . 

The following is a short accdunt of Tord Rutherford’ s career and 
. achievements : — . 


Ernest Rutherford, Known as Baron Buts of Nelson was 66 at 


the time of his death? ‘and “was the, Cavendish Professor of Experimental. 


Physies and Director of Cavendish ‘Labordtory, University of «Cambridge, 
Since 1909. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Chemisti in 1908. 


Born on 30th. August«1871, at New Zealand, he had a uniformly brilliant. 


career, hawng obtfined the M. A. Degree with 1st class Honours in Mathe. 


maties aud Physics in, 1893. He was regarded as one of the foremost > 


authorities-ór Radió: agtivities and, besides contributing numerous papers. 


in Tragsübtiaps of the Royal '&ocieby, philoscphieal magazines and other 
journals-on vattOus branche& of pHysicaf pcc mosQy "de&ling with the 
conduction of electricity through gas ol Radio-activity,;.he was respon- 
sible for ihe following famous publications :—(1) “ Radio-activity," 1904; (2) 


d 


“ Radio-active o 1906 ; (8) Radio-active Substg cS dot 
Radiations,’’ 1912; and (4) ''Radiations from Radewiive B x Ktances " 
„ (with James Chadwie and C* D. Ju edi E" "m j 
= He was: knighted i im 191$ a and wasptiade an F.R.8. in 1908. In course 
Tiigri. career he Bote, Mein capacities, such as Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Róyal Tus it.» Chairman of «Advisory Council of 
: Department. of Beientifí& and” ‘ti dugptial Research since 1980 ; President, 
Royal Society)—19 25» x President, British AsSociation for Scienct, 1928, 
: MeBnald Pto fessor of: Physics, | “McGill University, Montreal, 1898-1907 
= a and Director Gt Doseral Laboratories, University of 
Munchester, 197-10. ; and, Fellow.pf: Trinity College since 1919. uu 
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"TE "Tun LATE PROFESSOR "JACOBI. 


The death of Profesor Hermafin Jacobi, one of the'old band of 
German Orientalists; has removed a great figure efrom the «world 
of Sanskrit” it scholarship, which is distinctly: "poorer to-day. His 
contributions in thé: ‘domain of Sanskritic studies,. specially his work 
in Jaina Prakrit and on alaüküra and metrics, have marked him 
out as an authority in’ those,subjects. -He was appointed a Special 
University Reader by this University in 1918 to deliver a course of 
- lectures on the Theory of Indian Alankira. We mourn the death of 
a great savarit; Whose Lnd will indeed be difficult to fill. 
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L7 I. Qvi: Unvinsrrs 4 af Prgpnssgn BADEARHISHNÁN. 


2e 


We nndergtand: that Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan, M.A., DJJ LITT., « 
_ ha& been grafted | „permission“ "i spend; every. "year fuom 1938 to 1941, 
_ the, period from» January to di une (including Sümer Vacation beginning 
iaia, the middle of- April. to ‘end of J une), outside ; : Indiu and hold 
he ‘Spalding g Chait of Eastern Religions And: Ethics; in the University 
of Oxford. During this. . period" ‘he. will: Hobs be günted any salary or 
"m allowance by this University” ‘ads, for the: period. betwéënduly and 
“Dedember he will be: required. to deliver nof. less, iban 50 lectures for the 
S benefit of Post- Graduate students. T a We fügther  eiiddrstind, that 
during the- gontinuance .of* 1 this arrangement a. speciale» Regearch 
Fellowship of Ra 200° per "mg wth and a ‘Research Btholarship of 
Rs. 125 per month. will be created n the Department of Philosophy. 
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We are glad to hnnounfe “thag: SE Bet "g. K fag, F. RES. 
E* , D.O (Oxon), D. O.M., (Lond.),. P.S. M. Fe t (Beng, Profésgos- 
of Ophthalmic Surgery, Car michael, Medical... ‘Céllege, Honorary | 

? y Ophthalmic Surge Calcutta Medical. College,. ànd a Fellow of, this 
Be haps bepn deputed to represent the Goremment of India at 
the 15t national Ophthalmological Congref$^tÓ be held this year 

at Cairo. After spending a few days at Zurich, Vienna and Utretcbt and 
visiting the well. known hospitals*of there places;he will, we understand, 

go to Leadon and stay there for some weeks to'see the latest. Improve- 
ments in Ophthalmology. -He will leave Great Britain in the first week 


of December for Cairo via Alexandria and attend the Congress from the 
8th to the 15th Decengber. / 


AG ue AC A New PED: p" TEC 


* 


|... We dE. Mt. ener Datta, MLAS a his being 
adnfitted to the Degree of Doctor of T DUOSODA of this, University on a 
thesis entitled ‘‘ Aliverdi ang PT Times*-and a subsidiary thesis entitled — 
‘¢ The Santhal Insurrection òf 1855-56." Dr. _Ditta’s theses were — 
` adjudteated upon by a Board of Bxajniners consistit Beh Professor 
A. Martineau, Mr. B. l Be Rafüsbütlianf, M.B. uua. "B.LIIT., and +: - 


Mr. H. G. Rawlinson; Q. i ia M. FR. "His. m TEM 
DXX IR 2A 2T E i QE 
y Ceo uo 00 fut aot SU Qa LINE a 
$ . .- PLU S meu IE eee m s was 
eee ue ae > PS m > ^ 
< e ^W, Parir Pucrlisgs: -ÖF ‘Chmnsrey., : rn 


- Profesion, Pyaphiilldehatidya Mitter, M. A., PH. Bis Coss ONU of ^5 
Cher has, we ubdütstápd; "ben. selecteg to. be the. Palit Professor: of 


T a Mhuiisie d Univerthy tice Si Prigbutisbundie Riy; retired, 
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VII. OUR Universtiy AND THE INTER” 


Pursuant to a request ‘Wom thee amy, Inter-University JBoard, 
X India, the followings ee ‘sug geRous hage been made by this University 
Tox ai sidn Ab. ‘the me etii o öf th Board to be held at Allahabad in 
Decsifibar Jiext x" x: cadis ; 
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SOME 1937-38, $f a 


Oe That there should be mutual recognition poem corresponding, | 
E d “of. =the. "dietént-Umiversities in Andia ,for purposes 
of. eligibility for adiniggigne® :ó£«students from an aua ug to 
the course: o£ &tudy.of any olien” Usiversity which may be open to its 
own students of the sanie ‘standing, J. If the University desires.to 
impose atey conditions they should. Be sjasilar" to those applicable t to its 
own students.. 

(3) Theb Provincial Governments be requested to sanction 
increased grants to Universities for-resenrches in Applied Sciences and 
also to take: steps. to: ro epi collaboration Baiween Universities 
and. Governments: am „thé; inatter: o researches relating* to POEMAS 


Se mcs IA 


and industrial probleitis. . dL 


1 


£ (ASL ‘That Government be approached for taking necessary steps 
tö ewsure closer co-ordination between the Indian. Military Academy, 
Delira: ee ana Uniyersities . ine ‘which’, “Training Corps have bgen 
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PROFESSOR SUREND RK ^ Nis dii ALA. , PH.D. 
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HE Portüguéege [Ro tó iake E keen inée iresi in their Taf rito neigh- ^ 
- bours. EEK eror ahd Vieeroys: “Or [cir seed it incumbent 
upon them to keep the home gevernment well. ,informed alui Ledian 
affairs and politicae ev event of she dlighest’ Tripor (gticassldofa escaped their 
notice, *particularly when they were rely to fedt th heir policy anid.plans. 
A Pértgygadke gwriter essajédtah,elpborate biogtaphy d ‘Siigaji 88. early 
as 1695 and it is no wonder, tat a brief biographical 3 sketch. “OF: -Haidar | 


Ali should besdéspatclied i to Lisbon sogfi after thet, yiii adventurer i 


had cosaglidatoa liis authority at Sétingapatain. and: éxiended ^ "his 
GN the confines” if v Haidar yedticed the prinċipal ity 


lat eXpioit was dul] mentene! in 
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the biograghical sketch (which was enclosdl in a letter dat 
26th January, 1764. EWdently the writer tried to be up 
and probably his is the learliest account, of Vase er now 
"i available to us. ` ; 
In 1764 Haidar-was. a power be counted, but it is doubtful - 

moh was known al 







Wilks b 


should ben ure eee Nanda. TBaj S pacer aii Pi 
, avainst Mabemniad Ai and the’ English , for. Haidar laid the found 
tion. of his future greatness during that. War. The narrative is excéed- 
ingly . meagre, firstly” "beeaase- Ab Was. bft an ayffexe to an official 77 
correspondence and secondly because sufficient matgyials Kram 
biography were nót*Ybilable at that date. Brief as it isy Wf account 
is not without interest to students’ of Indian History inspite of its 
occasional inaceurcies. It is/here th&t we "read for _the first time 
that Nanda Raj's fall‘was' precipitated by the infidelity of h# white 
troops and _Haidar’s ultimate triumph over- Khande Rao was partly 
due to the deser tion of Muslim officers of the royal forces. Though 
Col. Wilks says nothii ‘about. the European sokliers in Nanda Raj’s 
employ there is no reason o reject thé Portuguese offigial version, for 
the commanding, ‘officer wad a Portuguesé himself and is mentioned 
by name. Noris the: ‘story: ‘about the French escorts of that diplomatic 
. prelate, ies Bishop: ‘of ‘Haticarnasus, unworthy ` of credence. That 
‘Haidar had no scruples about: bribery. and éortuption if also well known 
and the Portuguése. "Aeconnt. of his rise and progress is substantidtly 
correct. The coh dest: of Sunda ts treated in greater details than in 
"Wilks's History - ef Mi ysore ` " because tite | "king was, as the writer 
confestesrmaQucly yi valued frigid of. tho: ‘Stats and.a close neighbour 
whom the “Rotiaguicta felt. called: pd to ter 4 in self-interest, 
In any case it is likely to be-of use ‘as a true index of the Portuguese 
attitude towands Haiday Ali and. their. estimate, of, bis character, ability, 
policy arid, xffetliodg. So far as I ani: aware: this’ ‘interesting “f ngticéa "' 
has nobis yat beef published either? iy “original or th iranslatiog and 
I need not offer“any’ ‘apology’ for piselising" die n “its nglish™ version 
t5 the publies? <The. trandlgtion is faithful, Bat not Jiteral. The 
Original maniiscripé - forms. iem No. *12 Of" Marys 02, Officios dos 
Gong arnadoes i in the’ ‘Archivo ‘Etramasino O La. sie Pranscribe 
in September, Eu a 
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| dm PEEN of a Mobrish (Muslim) rebel, called Aidar — 
v andis rise till the acquisiti di the tithe 1 Mur Aidar Ali Can e 
and his (subsequent) progress ai tan ao Net NS prem 


of Ananda Raja,! prince of Maissu = cm at iss Kingo ót- Hering 
Patan,*he enlisted on his side some 2M ov8s,. “alg? sage “ind styled 
himself as Aidar Naique.? Thereattte’ ‘he was ‘promoted , on account 
a" his services to the captaindf ea. company of làdeers called Pioens.* 
t He continued his.gervices with high, Appreciation specially. during the 
‘of Tricbinopoli& which thee abovementioned prince’ declared 
j again \ Martiali "Cde, master of Arcate, on behakgog the French when 
M. Dupleix governed Pondicheri, whose protection he earned by his 
distinguished services to which he owed the honour of Anand Raja’s 
confidence in Als fidelity. The latter increased. the troops 5 6f Aidar 
Naique ‘and entr usted to him the administration of his drmy and his 


entire principality. B ree 


" 


w 


Anand Raja did not know that in the.comfort he found in Aidar 
lay b& final ruin, the loss of his: ME and all his treasures, 
much less (did) the king of Sering Patan (imagine). that his intimacy 

with his vassal would reduce him . to the” ; sante: ‘State | as the prince ` 
commandant of his forces when. they would’ have? "Bo" --Altergative but 
to submit themselyes in taerjal Tear t the. will. of their servant. j 
„The elevation of Aidar Naique tö the’ "dés polié* ‘government of the 
kingdom of Maissur enabled him to conspire: “against the .person and 
estate of his master and beħefactor, for. with this’ "evil design he seb 

- to ingratiate himself with the king: ‘gf Sering Patan ‘and all nobles 
of his court so that theyesaigbt Be. .propittafed while. Be" Worked against 
Anand Raja. Subsequently in 1739; -havitig" “none to fear, he availed 
himself of the favourable. tina on ied inore- troops with them money 
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1 The reference i ig *to the: Rd Carnatic War ife which . Nandé, Raj Bret’ particialed B 


: = *ppdipted * 'aujiar of Dy dial. ‘dnde bise forces were considérably i" 
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who defended ale with ied valour. Gu Aid ad 
negotiations which Bentdfde Casgpos wguése commander of the 


Ice, ETE him io desert? (to the 
the Commandant with the Pe. Fr. 


“white troops in the. Anand Baja S sé 


a all ‘his following thou 
Amaro, a Francisca devotee, hai tothe miserable prince over an 


image (ot S our dy, the virgin wy Dipl he used io Kéep probably as a secret 
nea propaging todteroely his prayers.not to withdraw .from 

. his operations ui p apioreatid: white troops and Anand Raja found 
himselt.compalled idibapitulate to. bis al: This detestable treache 

so much scandalisod™ "EH omhole: “kingdom that it animated even the: 
confidante of Aidar, a Gentoo Brdinene, Canda4Rao,/ y name, 
privately protested the King of Sering, Pdfan —— 
immediately devised some remedy: for such glaring infidelity he would 


himself be shortly reduced.:'to the: *same “miserable plight as his 
father-in-law and general, the unfortunate Avand Rajae" pe 


Impressed by this warning the king issued orders for the imprison- 
iment or death of Aidar Naique; but as the secret of this important 
business leaked,* the reWel succeeded in escaping from the clutches 
of the executioners of the royal. court, . whence he fled alone under 


cover of night with some thirty horses and four camels loaded with 
money and,precious jewels. He sought refuge in the strongholds he 


. had reduced above. the défiles: ‘of Tripatur and Vanabari * and 
obtained shelter against all” human expectations ale Bangalur (which 
was) the capital of his conquests.. All other districts situated below those 
passes were ceded to the Marata for the freedom of the army of 
Muctumo Saibu, Aidar Naique’ 8 btother-in-law, whom  Essagi - 
Pani" Tatagsitged in such a manner that he could neither zalieve ° 
the strongholds nor eacape out of his lands. "7^, — * 


è eh 
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e 
3 A large sum wes realised in 1759 to pay indemnity to the Mafatha invaders. 
2 Nanda Raj was besieged at Maisur gnd defended bimself for three months, Yt is 
to be noted that’ be; ifad been compelled tò. resibrs his office” before br 
-Khande Ti 10x: 3 Maharashtra. .Brahfian, yas Haidar’ s Dewan“and was RUE f nob 


| Wholly. ‘Yesponsible:. Totis: "Rnencia], measures. 


» Actording to $I Ebe ndoiRao conuived at Haidar^s fg ghb atr sipenly Bins on 
is camp. ME 

8 Both df” ‘those’ ‘Ee [patos and venil ot Wilks) are in the Bare 
Mahal Districts. = "T ARI 

6 Makdum : Ali-or "Majdum Sabet Sg 2 c NER. i 

? Visaji Krishna Prisiwala.. = SUR S 
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yu this time the | flourishing French settlement e Pondicheri 
wiftendered to the English who had waged against the French a 
prolonggtewatery ‘und,and sea. As Aidar Naique always entertained 
the design of petsecutingS Ms ovdfeign J® easily secured to his side, 
a detachment of the French troop commanded . by, Mr. Alen which 
probably accompanied the Bishop Wf Alicatipasge $, * sho bad gganerup 
(the mountains) *o conduct, sotne negotiations: with the neighbouring 
princes as they had nowhere to go? Shen they l&arnt, of? the Voss of 
Pondicheri. SEA m E ZEN 


With these white brome.” i ‘and some thike, sflousdnd men only 
Ailar Naique marched against, iig, master, .. Hgfelsingz" "of Sering 





Patan who offered him battle ` “with? ‘An army: of ten thousand men 
coma anded | Joye tat Bramene, Canda Rao, who by his mature 
judgment had proved «himself worthy of sach confidence, but as 
the majority of the officers of that: “army were Moors, the astute 
and cunning rebel easily corrupted them’: with presents and promises, 
so that"et the fifst encounter they put themselves into a precipitate 
flight leaving arms, artillery and all their retinue, and victory -was 
declared for the fraudulent and rebellious Moor. 


Finding himself master of the field Aiday Naique set to enlarge 
his force without the loss of a tioment, and encamped before 
Sering Patan. He informed his master that:it was his intention, 
to obey him for he had always recognised him as his lord, but the 
only business that brought him to the field was. to- 'Secure*the freedom 
of his family whom he hai left at the capital, and to make some 
détnonstration with his subordinate Ganda. Rao that might serve as an 
example for others. However, he désired above everything to give 
bim all personal satisfacfion that 10ight meet with his royal 


approval. ° : e. 


+ * 
e + 


The king alwa himself to  be.deludéd by ‘the poisonous 
policy of Aidar Naique and - “enjoined .him io -come to his: «preseuse, 
but the rebel ayailet hi'usef& of this occasion*to enter jhe city: of 
Sering atan ` With inany troops, a few in his cofopany; and others 


in iu disguise; as might not. fuo amy sugpigion a a surprise. 


Sdn 








1 The Bishop" f Bl UR chnreh dier pe 


1 Oo 
* nezotiated iMiance béiweent har and the Fregt 0f] pels i asa result of which 
Makhdum A Nesaiitespitchiod.to co- w with: fhe ie . The - ‘Bishop afterwards visited the 
Maratha camp also probably to eniis? their agire his apos 
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All of them were instructed as to how they should take possedjon | 
of the gates. Without any one daring to 'offer any resistancee"he 
took hold of the city and With it. the entire kingdom a. Sara Patan. 
For better security of th ne 
“ principality of Maissur he edeprive 
TI eed all his Yreasures. ^ 







swell as that of the 
Is sovereign of all his rights 


hd ia 
As ANdar Naique S very opulent he enlarged his army of 


cavaliy and Sjpais* and with nearry ten thousand men conquered the 
province otc Margaree from Márasrao ? and another province 
. of the same name from the prince Chievalapur,? who submitted 
out of fright at the first clash of the” “ar, + 


Subsequently having” "earn. that Bassalatjang, brother of 
Nizamali, Nabobo of the Deccam, "had besieged” the Qe s 
hold Oscota, * Aida Naique offered to assis& that Mogol prince in 
that war at his own expense it the latter honoured him with the 
title of Nabobo of Sira, which favour Was usually granted by the Mogol 
Emperor alone, with the allowance that the Nabobo® of the*Deccan 
also could honour any person who performed any remarkable deed 
with the same favour. The prince accepted Aidar Naique's proposal, 
granted him the honour he sought, and persenally went to, visit 
nitu iu hi» tent, būt n&ving captured the fort of Oscotg, Aidar Naique 
entirely failed in his stipulations and kept the fort with all the 
‘artillery found there. “Henceforth Aidar Naigue-styled himself as 
Nabobo Aidar Ali Can, * ins 


As he had declared war against ie Marala | he faid siege to the 
fort of Sira and took it without much resistance. 


o. 
ng 


Continumg in "his 
marches and great good luck the Nahobo entered into the prineipality 
of Chitaldrug which he subjugated, collecting tribute without any . 
resistances’. the same time he achievedethe conquest of TfTpatur 
and Vanabari-. mhich ke had ceded * to the - ‘Maratha to secure the 


viegdom, | s his brother-in- law's army of which we have treated 
above. '* ^ S dh hod - 8 eti 
o ' e. 
E e e à 
EE 2 ii : 
Ste CLR UN 
V. Merg Sera ‘of Wil. 


M Murari. Rao, Chietó-Gautti, was a descendant of Bihir, «b has 
Subs gelfetal Shantaji Ghorpade. "lr, brother eof the famous 


^ e 
3 Little Balipour of Wilks... | ® 009 v 
1 Modern Hoskote, e, on °. à T 2 . 
^* E In fact the prince’ was not lcd competent gio confer any m. though. the 
narrative fs correct. . 
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"vin this manner finding that a woman? with few troops ruled 
ovér the kingdom of Canara, in the gee ee of Goa, the rebel 
Nabobo fell upo. that land-of gol wk reduced it perhaps with 
presents and promises,? “with “all its strongholds, fortifications ande 
treasures which according to the. firman amounted to the huge eum. 
of three millions of pagodas, equivalens- to ‘twenty-four mjleTs “of 
xerafins, without anybody frink a single shot against his army; the 
unfortunate queen and tbe prince ?e she had b ought tp as the heir 
of the kingdom, could not help falling Te “ng. hands. “Wor centuries 
together since the discovery,of India this realm supplitd Asia with 

. all fts rice, Europe with a large quantities. of pepper and China with 
sandals which commodities these dominions “produced in abundance. 
wn BUTS gis new d dpnqgerdr forbids all nations the benefit of their provision 
of rice whiclf is the aniversal food of the east. °~" ^ 
The ambition of this fraudulent Nabobo is still greater than 
even his spirits, for, not content with vast conquests and a rich 
kingdom with "excellent seaports, frequented by all the nations of 
Europe and Asia with best articles of trade, he proceeded | to. devastate 
the country above the gates from the river Cusnam * to the defiles 
of Ponda, conquering and subjugating forts and provinces and 
rendering many potentates tributary .on his way back to Bedrul, 
capital of Canara, now called Aidarnagar. While the Raja of Sunda,’ | 
a neighbour of his and ours, was negotiating with him, for peace, 
the Nabobo himself suddenly entered into his territories ane corrupted 
the fidelity of m vassals ewith a huge sum of eight. lacks: of roupies, 
tools possession of “his capital Sundem,* and in the same manner of 
all his strongholds. Not having met with any resistance he got down 
to Sivansara 7 which he redueed and the Gulf of Gales * with the 
‘forts af Piro? and Ximpim.'? Only. the fort of Ancola YWwhich is 
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| Viramuaji, widow of Baswappa Nayak of the Kiladi dynastyouhBeghtir. bii 
2 Haidar received valsüble infomation from an ex-miniter “of 2 ?"Bednur, then in 
disgrace. . "s 
3 Somgsekhara. * : . e 
4 The Krishna. . s . 07? 
5. S@va1 Imad Sadashivg. : ] 
$ The fapital bore the same name asethe principality of Sunggi, though une Fortugunig 
spelt it differently, 
The Portuguese were ual interested in this place, E “iiey bad - a; gignat and 
missionary centre here? whieh formed the subject-matter 3i a ) treaty in 1762. | * 
In the district di Karwar. > 
3 Other TW known as Sadashiggad. ` : i 
10 A small i with a fortress. § " @ 9 
! On the coast south of Piro. t : 
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4 o 
besieged, afd that of Cabo de Rama,’ on the frontier ‘of our provigice 
of Salcete, stood on the defensive. The unhappy king, finding himself. 
deserted by all his vassals andtcompetled, to abandon all his realms, 


entered into our province off —— refuge in that city 
which was conceded. by .Sr. ‘Conde ite Rey,” for it would not be fair 
to Omt go console with s ‘cordial reception a king (in his affliction). 
who since the days of his sire and graiidsises through the course of 
centuries has ever been’ & much valued friend of the State. 


l 7 €* e » í M e . 
e» . 
1 Cape Hamas, now under Portuguese jurisdiction. 
? Manoel de Saldanha de rede Condette” Nga, Viceroy froin 1756 to 1765. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION, IN SPECIAL | 
MIDDLE ENGLISH-SCH@OLS  ,.. 


Proressor H. C. "Moonmnsns, M.A., PH.D», M.A. 
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ATHEN the Punjab scheme for e agricultural training 

TR. was adépted 1 M Bengal withecertain necessary modifications, 
the authorities introduced, a four years’ agricuKütl course for High 
English schools. " In the Middle English schools it was arranged 
to teach agriculture 1 in Cla$ses V &nd VI. As an experimental measure, 
sixteen Myddle Taglish schools were encouraged to start two Continua. 
tion classes to cover the full course. Government makes a "special grant 
of Rs. 60 per month towards the maintenance of two extra teachers for 
ihe two Continuation classes. ‘According to the official report ‘ these 
grants to Middle English schools ate oly intended for the support of 
a specia] type of Agricultural Continuation school.'7 {The a High 
English school curriculum is taught in the Exténsion classes ‘‘ subject ` 
to the provision of the necessary hours for agricultural training.” This 
amounts to four P¥viods pe: week in Classes V and VI and six perióds 
_ per eveek in the Continuation classes. Every Middle English school 
with Continuation classes loSes its gram as soon as it is converted into 
a High English school. ae 

C Let us try to ascertain what exactly is the purpose of been the 
two Continuation ‘classes i in the Middle Édglish schools of this special 
type and to what extent it has been realised. Is it to give the students | 
general education or tg train hem in agriculture as a prgfes&ion? 1t 
appears to the writer as though the schools are an urfsatisfactory 
hybrid hich gerveneither the one mor the other purpose. So far as 
training ih agriculture ‘is concerned, we find that the foun years’ course 
18 identical in every, respect with the course taught in those High 
English schools Neh have agricultural classes. The students have 
to go thrOR ihe same ebrriculum while thé amount’ of practical 
work done in the fields is alsb the game. Thee courses in subjects 
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other than sgriculture are also identical in eyery way with the coufrse i 
taught in High English schools. , In fact, the “ agricultural” ¢ glasses of 


Middle English schools with the two Centinuatign classes coxrespond | 


jn every way to the Sth, th, Tth and St classes in High English 
schools. It, therefore, follows that' the students of these schools 
come bo, the end of their education in what corresponds to the 8th 
class of High English schools. Considéred: as a means of imparting 
training ‘in agnicultüre they do wot offer any special advantages as 
compared with High. HEsgtish schagls "which have agricultural classes 
attached to tltem. The starting and mainfaining of such schools can 


be justified only # those areas where there are no High Engfish 


schools with agricultural classes and, also* where it is tbe intention of 
the authorities to discourage ,Eiiglish education pf.thef High selíoo] 
standard giving in exthdnge some kind of instruction in. agricultural 
operations.) —— 

C According to the last Quinquenniaf Education Review, ‘* pupils 
who join a Middle English school intend in most cases to go wn to the 
High school. 7 | Nearly three out of four of the boys in the highest 
middie class continue their studies in the high school.’’ (Tf the fact 
referred to above is correct; it follows that the Costinvation classes in 
agriculture in specially selected Middle English schoolgare not nudi of 
a success either as a means of imparting instruction In agriculture, or 
of keeping the more back'ward and less gifted among the students from 
joining Highe English schools and the University. The special classes 
do not impart the type of agricultural educ&tion wh would make 
them good farmers ; they merely have the effect of retaining their 
students till they reach the 8th class alter which a majority get 
themselves admitted into the 9th class® of High English schools. 
Probablp the reason why some of the Middle, English schools were 
turned into Heh English schools was* that the. authorities realised 
that the latter are more popular and they did ol want to lose their 
students after dhey had,finished the Continuation classes. / 

( Examintng the scheme from the standpoint of finanse, we find that 
the recurring cost to Government fore helping sixteen ðf these spacially 
selected Middle English schools wé@uld .cover the expénditur® to be 
incurred for assisting thirty-two H. E. schools with agricultural classes, n 


' provided Government accepts the proposal put forward” elsewhere by 


the writer of helping High English schools wiih agricolas cce by 
bearing part of the salfry of a teacher of agriculture. ; “This would have 
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K (The' “writer, however, feels thaty, there. is a way by which the 
Special Middle English scie sts | can be made to serve a really usef 
purpose. In his opinion, Blocs of this typeQught to be located : 
densely populated agricultural areas where the agricultural populatio 
is destined to imdergo sldw starvation unless it betakes* itself í 
intensive production.} lt is well known that there *are parts „of Ba: 
Bengal where the density Ob opulatton apousadhes 3, 000 per squat 
mile. [In spite of Pies fertility of the soil, due is the depos 
. Of eilt, the people ACTU mos? ansatisfactory ecopomie lives ; the 
standard of living is very low C These schools would serve the be 
interests of the country if they coufd be converted into centres for givir 
agricultural training “of the required type to youns people of such area 
(In the U. P. these agricultural schools Have been located in similar area 
(Then again in the ordinafy Middle English s-hool with two classes i 
agriculture, théétudents are drawn from various social stráta, T} 
ambition of a majority of the students as well as of thefr guardians 
that they should go up for higher education. Neifffer tffosé*children | 
agricultural stock whọ are not likely to profit from higher studies nc 
their parents can be expected toebe intelligent enough to recogni: 
their intellectual or financial limitations. The result is that both the 
and their parents succumb to the temptation of bettering the 
prospects by prosecuting higher studies} The less intelligent childre 
waste their enefwies antl the pareni$ very often ruin themselves* t 
ingurring heavy financial responsibilities to maintain their children i 
institutions devoted to highér studies.e In fact the 7th and 8th class 
of High English schoo qwhen attached to Middle English schoo 
located in areas with an influential and prosperous bhadralok popalation 
tend ‘to have aneeffect which is directly” Ópposite to” whati is intended 
instead of keeping the children in the countryside, they rather tak 


them away from it. i 


bii IN 
MIDDLE ENGLI§})° SCHOOLS 
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(IE, on the other hand, titese special schools are located in prepor 
deratipsly agricultural areas with .& poor and struggling populatio 
iw dependent on agriculfure gor their living, the majority < 
the students are likely to be drawn from agricultural stock, bot 
children and their parents havipg tbus a natural affinity to the soi 
' Lack ofe aggressive bhgtiralok atmosphere and of means also woul 
tend to keep down foolish ainbition, Thig, the writer is incline 
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the, effect of a wider diffusion of agricultural instructjon in the 
prowince. 

( (The* writer, however, feels that, there, is a way by which these 
Special I Middle English scimus can be made to serve a really useful 
purpose. In his opinion, e of this type ought to be located in 
densely populated agricultural areas where the agricultural population 
is destined to undergo sléw starvation unless it betakes*itsdlt to 
intensive production. It is well known that there *are parts .of East 
Bengal where the densify of ifopulaiton appudadies 3,060 per square 
mile. ' In spite of remarkable fertility of the soil, due to the deposit , 
of eilt, the people: lead most- unsatisfactory ecogomic lives ; their 
standard of living is very low. {These schools would serve the best 
interests of the county if they coufd be converted into centres for giving 
agricultural. -training "of tbe required type to younsepeople of such areas. 
(In the U. P. these agricultural schools Wave been located in similar areas. 
‘Then again in the ordinafy Middle English s-hool with two classes in 
agriculture, th$ etudents are drawn from various socia] strita, The 
ambition of a majority of the students as well as of thefr guardians is 
that they should go up for higher education. Neifffer tfo-échildren of 
agricultural stock whọ are not likely to profit from higher studies nor 
their parents can be expected torbe intelligent enough to recognise 
their intellectual or financial limitations. The result is that both they 
and their parents succumb to the temptation of bettering their 
prospects by prosecuting higher studies. ‘The less intelligent children 
waste their ene®aes and the parent$ very often ruin themselves? by 
ingurring heavy financial responsibilities to maintain their children in 
Institutions devoted to hightr studies.e In fact the 7th and 8th classes 
of High English school$ when attached to Middle English schools 
located 1n areas with an influential and prosperous bhadralok pogplation, 
tend to have aneeffect which is directly Opposite to* what’ is intended ; 
instead of keeping the children in the countryside, they rather jake 
them away from it. f $ ° 

Qt, on the otber hand, titese special schools are located in prepon- 
deratipsly agricultural areas with 8 poor and struggling population 
mai y dependent on agriculture for their living, the majority of 
the students are likely to be drawn from agricultural stock, boih 
children and tMeir parents havipg thus a natural affinity to the soil. 
' Lack of*s N aggressive bhgflralok atmosphere and of means also would 
tend to keep down foolish ainbition, Thig, tke writer is inclined 
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to think, as one of the reasons which explains the success of. “the | 
“bias ’? school in the Punjab. Cit greater emphasis is laid on agri. 
culture, if the curriculum is mage still more practical,. and* specially, 
. Uf instruction in intensive farming aif Ibecupations subsidiary to 
agriculture is imparted, “the chances dre that the training obtained 
dt these schools in improved methods of agriculture as well as in 
* general ” education would be more &seffil to the ‘students in their 
daily life.* ; a least this is an Sperre well worth making. Such 
ieetitu tions would Bove exces? only M the scheols are’ staffed by the 
right type ef teachers, and if their work is supervised by sympathetic 
officers of the Agagculture Department. y . 

{The writer will even go so far as toestate that fh a majority of 
the special Middle Schools the starfing of which in purely agricultur- : 
al areas he advocates $t would be worth while to ‘drop the teaching of 
English altogether. jit is this "knowledge of English which is mainly 
responsible for the aimless driftinge of fit students into High 
fanglish schools, for it makes it comparatively easy fos "the less fitted 
ainone then? to get admission into these institutions. nihe. dropping 
of the teaching of taglish i in these special s:hools would set free not 
merely cerlain periods in the curriculum now devoted to it but, what 
is more, it/would save much time and energy of the pupils? PS Our 
villagers as a class need instruction in sanitation, and co-operation, 
' etc., far more thane in English, These and equally important 
kindred sybjects might be included in the curriculum of these 
Special Middle schools. ) "The sttidenté should rece instruction in 
subjects the pursuit of which after their return héme would tend to 
raise the standard of village life in all its different aspects) (TE the 
teachers of our rural Primary schools áre, rferuited from the students 
of these Special Middle schools after of course they have obtained. 
their training as teachers, tife? might be expected ta become leaders 
in a new and more successful era of rural reconstruction. j 

ds “stated elsewhere,/the farms iñ these schools are small in ar ea, 

being in fact not more than five acres. In one way thie is an advantage 
for the agricultural holding of the Cultivating family in Bengal is 
invariably a small one, being on ihe average not» more than 42 Wichas. 
The natural inference is that Cultivation in onder to be a profitable 
proposition must be of an intensive character.) Thee agricultural in- 
struction imparted in these" schools inust* ee bos togmeet this 
need, jin spite of itse greater demands ‘for both capital fand labour. 
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The student must be taught to cultivate finer and heavier-yielding 
“paddy, jute, sugarcane, ete., good seeds must be used as welf as plenty 
of manura ( The minimum amount of food crops like padly must be 
grown atid more emplrsisdajd on commercial crops; (In determining 
what crops should be growh, proper attentidh should be paid to the 
local demand. This has to be done in view. of the Jimited facilities 
for transport and „also in oyder, to “avoid loss 5n the part ef, the 
cultivator inevitable where hé has to depend on middlemen jn ort 
to dispése of his money creps. a Ig féirms situated, withrrnreasonable 
distances from large centres of Population, thé cultivator will have to 
_ depend on poultry, dairy and 4he early and late varieties of vegetables 
which always command a higher price as compared with vegetables 
. grown during their season; ' Fruit growing also'is a profitable line 
for the agricultur$ste ; The school farm which should serve as a model 
to the country side in whfch it is located, should always be one step 
ahead of the farms of thg local people. Here; (experiments in the 
growing of new,aud untried crops which are profitable to the culti- 
vators shéuld always be made” Ehee would stimulate „the interest 
of the local agriculturists and indirectly teach them io fpow the 
example seb by these schools.^ y 

Ghese special scHools should have not gardens but farms attached 
to them., "These,eit ought to be remembered, have an edueative value 


apart from the service they render to the cause of agricultural edu- | 


cation. (Local cultivators; who are not aliove oritieising whaé they are 
pleased to consider new-fangled .notiops “often visit G'overhment and 
other farms if only to find ‘fault with the new methods, CIf the school 
farin is efficiently maintained, they cannot but fail to be struck by 
what they see. The writer who has enjoyed extensive opportunities 
of mixing with and even living for days in the humble houses of 
Indiàrt Christian cultivaters in a majority pf the districts of Bengal, 
has occasionally heard admissions of this type from his hosts or their 
neighbours. It is also his experience that when the wards of. cultivg- 
tors who naturally p®ssess sdine knowledge about agriculttre see the 
improvement both i in quality and quantity of the crops produced under 
imprafed methods, they, on their return heme, urge their guardians 
and neighbours to adopt them. : “This indirect spontaneous propaganda, 
the writer coneigers e as more fruitful than the direct propaganda by 
the officers et ihe Agricyltural Department for whom this may be 
supposed t rt of thelr official duties. 5 
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hea Only too often the charge brought against students of agvicultwral i 
Phocion is that in spite of the training they receive, they are yseless for 
vilage occupations. To meet this just .erjticism, in” every school 

*satisfactory arrangements will have to be mate for teaching students 
work in local demand. } (The writer had once the privilege of 
visiting*the Continuation Class Middle Hnglish School located at 
Kowrapukur, Twenty-four Parg ganas, ‘organised by the L.M.8. 
Mission. ‘TH plangaf work ouglified ebove-is followed very prefitably 
in this, most “useful institution.*\%t was found that the boys were 

learning: figh-brap making, mat-making, ordinary carpentry and smithy 


of the type required by the agriculturists, house-building with mud- E 


walls, thatching with straw, tin-roof work: and other things of a similar 
nature including weaving. . oe 

The training in “these institutions should Be such as to make the 
student understand the extent to which, man with his superior 
intelligemce and knowledge can harness the powers of nature for his 
benefit in the field of agriculture, to fit him to take the fullest possible 
advantageeof eall «pportunities as they offer themselves, and to 
utilise them in co-operation with his fellows so as to send him back 
to the land a more intelligent and valuable cultivator.) ‘All impertant 
aspects of agriculture )including ‘animal husbandry, ehe elements of 
-mensuration and surveying, elementary carpentry and smithy with 
special reference to village needs, co-operative credit, the elements of r 
personal and community hygiene, should, . among other thinés, "be 

» 

included in the curriculum. * " 

(The writer attaches great importanqe to the teaching of to- 
operation in these special Middle Schools with Continuation 
classes, because apart from the economic results of co-operation to 
which ‘he thinks it unnecessary ‘to make ny reference heró," the 
movement is perhaps most admirably suited « for ‘the purpose of 
effecting-a general moral improvement.) With the establishment of 
friendlier r@lationship$ resulting from joint effort? for, the realisation 
of common objects, the constant bickering over trifling matters.and the 
consequent bitterness tend to disappeat. * The lower clas8es arQgaised 
above their chronic economic misery and social and moral degradation. 
They are trained to mix on terms of equality with otHer members 
of the Co-operative Society: *^ (Rural | life undergoes à slow.:but sure, 
revolution for the better. à By imitdtion, ‘the’ poorer cmm sre taught 

to keep their children in school for a longer period. The cultivator 
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may beMlectured on the desirability of using larger amougts or newer 
kinds of manure, improved agricultural appliances and methods but 
he is not likely to adopt them on ay extensive scale till education of & 
special type based on the facts of rural economy is more widely 
diffused. ‘Few of the members of Co- -operative societies in our 
province have passed through Primary or Secondary schools. Those 
who have done so, have not» been called upon to study books ‘oxplhining 
the advantages accruing from its adaption. It is “necegsarydberefore 
that our new race of farmers” shou] ld *be taught this important Bubject 
from the purely practical ang utilitarian point of view. } Ié is thus’ that 
théy will know how to utilise it to their best nce and it is only 
too likely that the success *they ore bound tq achieve will have the 
effect of inducing,ojfiers to adopt and benefit by it. 

Sir Horace: Plunkett in his “Rural Life Probtems of (hs United 
States ” (p. 123) has drawn attention to one very important effect of the 
Co-operative movement. "(In the purely rural areas, what is required 
is rura leaderthip> ‘In our province, the uneducated culfivator has 
come to regard the Co-operative Society as a means of securing loans 
more easily and on better terms’ than from th pr ofessional money 
lendgrs.) This fact kas been pointed out by Jack in his survey of 
Faridpur Distrigt. His view appears to Be that this tendency is due 
to lack of advice coming from quarters which command the respect 
and confidence of the villager. Tt is possible that after the right 
kind of training, the youths trained properly in the principles of 
co-operation anus living *im their Village homes and as such, fanfiliar 
with the financial condition of the members of Co- operative gocieties, 
may be able to supply this much-needed leadership. } ( The paid officers 
of the Co-operative department are at present too few in number to be 
abte-to fill this rôle satigfactorily.*,.The areas under fheir chasxge are 
too large to endble them to come into intimate contact with a majority 
of the members, Such trained young men j by reason of their local 
knowledge, experiegce and the "influence they fwill be able to* command 
after they have proved their worth, may be expected toegive efficient 
assieimce ta their neighbours in reducing the burden of their debt by 
arraügfhg conipositions with the enoney-lenders. They could supple- 
ment the work of the*Debt Settlement Boards by bringing to bear 
on the moneyelefders the pressure of public opinion.) It is a well- 
" known Nidha an appreciable part of rural indebtedness consists of 
unpaid interest. Here a combination of “tact and public pressure 


"* 
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e 
would work wonders. / People trained in the way suggested above 
while not highly educated or good speakers, by reason of their local 
knowledge and experience, ue still do muciT to promote rural welfare 
jn all its different aspects in the communities of which they are 
members and could thus Opperman the work of the officers of the 
Co-optrativve Department.) / Such: mem will not only have to discover 
themselves Lut also to be ua ea by. their neighbours. , Men 
qualified to pes as ruf jeaders by. Iedion, of their possession of the 
necessary natural gifts are not wanting but i in order that they might 
be able to use theirepowers to the fullést possible extent, it is desirable 
that they should possess in addition the required techfical knowledge 


and training. (1t is for this reason, that the writer feels that instruction 


in the principles ofthe practical working of he "co-operative move- 
ment should be included in the Curriculum of these spetial schools. 


( So far as the writer is aware, proper emphasis has not yet been 
laid on the very important matter of accurate accounting in agasculture. 
He considers it essential that the students should learn simple costings 
in order that “they might have à comparatively correct idea of the 
value of the crops raised. / This must by all means form part of, the 
training, They should ‘be allaw:d' to enjoy the proceeds of the 
individual plots cultivated by then while the sale proceeds of the 
sshool farm proper should be claimed by the authorities. Tbe proceeds 
of the individual plots may be given to the students either in cash 
ot In kind or, again, the cash * obtained *by sale A ay be utilised for 
meeting the whole or part of the school dues. Anything over, may 
be distributed as pocket money. * Another alternative is to use the sale 
proceeds as prizes for the best worker in the farm. The sale proceeds 
of the “general.” plots on a co- -Operative basis would give training in 

co-operation, the "value of which cannot*be overestimated. 


Cin the report of the Fraser Commission published in 1922, it 


was laid down autheritatively, probably’ for thé first time, “that the | j 


utility of the village school does not ani with being thd, places. where 
the teacher teaches the three R’s.° Itəfreal function af d ie “ocon the 
centre of village life. This policy Ñas bèn carried out" "eur cessfully at 
the Middle Vernacular school at Mo;a in the Puhj ib, ahi als, by 


7 


So. 


Mr. F. L. Bravne well-known for what ae has done for village , 


uplift in that province. 2: . 


\ It is the suggestion of the writer that these special iiti 
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English schools with Continuation classes should be organised in suth 
a way th8t they will fulfil this important function for our province 
and that their students after finishing their studies and returning to 
thelr homes will, each and every one of them, be a centre for the 
practical application in their daily life, of the ideas with which they 
had been imbued while ujdesm instruction J Among othef wotk to 
which these special schools might deyote themselvés and of which no 
mention is made here asit is fel that® evewyone ' "knows the needs of 
our province, there is one | need to which the writer would 


' draw the attention of his readers. [ Not much progress can be expected 


unless something is done te prevent the lapse to illiteracy. For this 


` we need libraries containing books? of interest to the agriculturist in 


rural areas with a preponderatingly agricultural popatation.» It has to 
be acknowledged first of all that we do not have a sufficiently large 
number of books in the “vernacular on subjects which are calculated 
to arouse the interest of the ordinary peasant. Their number ‘has to be 
increased. This is not a phenomenon confined to Bengal. In the 
Bombay Quinquennial Review for 1928 (p. O15 tt is stated ‘‘ with 
a view to encouraging, the production of vernacular literature calculated 
to suit the needs of adults who have left school after completing the 
lower primary course, steps are being taken to get suitable books on 
useful subjects prepared and published." (Se far as the writer is’ 
aware, no such progressive step has been taken in our province. A 
second diffculty the location of the%e village libraries ; for it is found 
that even if local “enterprise is successful in begging and buying a 
number of books, it experierfces great edifficulty in securing a suitable 
place in which to keep thefh..Granting that the first difficulty will dis- 
appear in time and that an adequate supply of books.of the proper type 
will be available these. schools could do useful work by setting apart @ 
couple of rooms where the village libraries could be housed. The staff 
would thus come in contact with the members of the library who, 
in their turn, would "learn mich from what they hearde and saw in 
these hools.. 'Tben again if the staff take a prominent part in the 
local operative Society, they, would be able similarly to make their 
usefulness felt in the rural ares in which the schools will be situated. 
Under the cireifras'&nces, the stydents under training may be expected 
“to acquire ‘the ha habit of rea ing which they could keep up all through 
their life provided of course that they are thugltt in such a wag as to 


: ixi fully its practical utility.in their daily life. 


e 
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| _(Mr. BE. F. Miller who is in charge „of the Kowrapukur Conti-. 
| nuation school referred to alraady informed the ‘writer that in his 
opinion training of this type can be imparted more easily in.boarding 
' «than in day schools. j In the latter, the boy comes at say 10-30 a.m, 
and finishes his ,work by 4 P.M. in the afternoon. The cultivator 
has o=swork in thee fields, uu and evening, and has to remain 
dutdoore both i in sun and rain. A` complete and satisfactory training 
for le dte me sgriqutural life tangot be „imparted to day scholars 
between 10 A.M. and 4°P.m. d& ig fir easier to shape that type of 
character which is so urgent a necessity. in our villages in boarding 
rather than in day schools. Mr. Miller's view is that only if the ' 
former can the student fully realise, the "value of co -operation and the 
dignity of labour and learn day. in'and day out thoseslessons which only. 
can make him contented with his humble lot in the scheme of things. 
(If Mr. Miller is correct, and the writer thinks he is, it follows that 
it may he necessary to make arrangements for the accommodation of 
at least those, students who come to these institutions* from æ. distance 
while local stugenigmay be called. upon to stay the whole day in the 
school. 
CAdmitting as we must that agriculture has hot as yet mage the 
wide appeal if should in our country, and also fully recognising the 
. fact that the ambition of parents and guardians whose hereditary 
occupationeis agriculture, is td impart literary education to their children 
and wards fn order that théy might adapt profitable sedentary occupa- 
tions, we have to find out some method tb "prevent? fhe divorce of our 
youths from the land which is proceeding with such alarming rapidity. 
‘If this is our aim, we have to do two, things. First, we have to take 
back the jobless educated or partly ‘educafed bhadralok to the land and 
secondly, to discourage the, less* gifted children of rural areestrom ` 
becoming urbanised.) “The different $chemes inaugurated by Govern- 
ment under the Agriculture and the Co-operative departments of 
training bhadralok youths and of settling theme in Khas Mahal lands 
under favourable terms and conditions may be regarded as à means 
for the ful&lment of the first obj&cia . So far ag the ettain'Ment of 
the second object is concerned, the writer would also refer to certain 
i Colonisation schemes started in some districts of Faste and West 
Bengal which are providing land "for uneducafed * landless agricul- 
turists. ) He proposes fo deal weth these” schemesesatewon and will 
do no more than refer to them here, 


e 
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(a In otder to discourage the exodus to towns of those ehildren of 
agriculturists who ate not fitted by their natural gifts, education and 
training . «for town occupations, we gave to prove that agriculture 
carried on under proper econditions is a4 paying proposition? As, 
conducted now, it does not yield even a livelihood. _We have therefore 
to give them training in improved agricultural methods and occupations. , 4 
( (These special schools, if properly” organised and controlled, could fulfil 
this function efficiently. Agriculture eas, conducted in eden times 
demands in addition to physicaF labours a cerfatn’ amount of education. 

E To create a new race of farmers who would be willing © adopt new 
* ' methods: jas they are developed "by the Agriculture Department or 
by future agricultural reseafch and experiment, .we have to apart 
to them & certaine minimum amour of general education. ; They 
must have it .in sufficient amount to be ablé td “take an iatallicent 
interest in developments. in agricultural knowledge, to appreciate 
their value, to keep themselves i in touch with the results of the latest 
experimestal a research work, and lastly, they must be able fo 
study and understand the contents of bulletins, etc., issued from 
various sources. Periodicals devoted primarily to agriculture and its 
various problems wiil also have to be studied by them. All these 
presuppose not only what has been called ‘permanent literacy," but 
also a definite amount of education. “It is the contention of the 
writer that men of this type should obtain their education in these 
special schools Thich should be 80 organised that while from one 
point of view the? . would' be Middle English or Middle Vernacülar 
sclfools with a four or five years' course, from another point of view 
they should correspond tp what máy be called Primary schools of 
agriculture. In these special*institutions, it should be made a point 
to offer special facilities to the agriculturists as well ds their chiffiten to 
attend special short coùrses in the vernacular, suggestions about which 
have been offered elsewhere. The agricultural curriculum should be 
thoroughly revised ineorder to make it more practical mac of greater 
immediate utility to the cultivator. J E 

Qfstead «of having some .sixtten of these schools as at present 2 
which: the writer holds are net properly organised and are therefore 
probably useless (money should be provided more liberally and special 
‚schools of thé type sug ggestel above „should be started in large | 
numbers sl ower the chant. 7 Ühis will, of course, cost money.’ 

But the writer fails to see how' work of "this type can be 


I 
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done without incurring expenfliture. t present the amount 'spent 

in the próvince of Bengal for the imparting of agricultura] éducation ` 

is so pitifully small as to call ferth nothing but contempt. ? Phat agri- 

cultural education is noticeable’ by its absence'is only a result of the 
* illiberal way in which the problem has been freated. 
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done without incurring expenfliture. At present the amount “spent 


in the province of Bengal for the imparting of agricultural éducation ` 


is so pitifully small as to call ferth nothing but contempt, 2 ‘Phat agri- 
cultural education is noticeable by its absence'is only a result of the 
* illiberal way in which the problem has been freated. 
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FRENCH SOCIOLOGY TODAY * 


PROFESSOR EARLE EUBANK " ° 
? University of Cincinnati. T UR 
fo ; $ P " 
e oo e aes : 


HE following inventory tnd sie * of REN instruction 

in France is based. upon visitation of, and conference with, 
séveral of the men mentioned, supplemented by recent correspondence : 

La Sorbonne (Paris). —The University of Paris, which is support- 

ed by the national government of France as most French universities 

are, consists of five faculties: (1) law, including political economy; 


(2) medicine; (3) pharmacy ; (4) sciences; and (5) philosophy and, 


:-letters. The two last named comprise La Sorbonne, whgch corres- 
‘ponds soproxifhately to what would be the college of liberal arts in 
American universities, - w 

The first Doctor's degree _ in sociology to be granted by' ud 
Sorbonne was to mile Durkheim, about 1890, when he presented | 
to the university examining committee his ‘doctorial dissertation, La 


Division du travail: une etude sociologique. He was called to the. 
faculty at Bordeaux to conduct a course*in social science and pedagogy, | 


the first of this title in France,- Here.he was a cofleague of his: 


former teacher b that "uhiversiby, Dr. Alfred Espinas, and also., 


of Dr. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. In 1902 he was called to the chair 

of the science of educatiog at Tua Sorbonne and in 1906 he was named 
**professor of sociology and pedagogy,” again the first to be’ so” 
designated in the repablic. He*wag also once mond the colleague of 
Espinas and Lévy .Bruhl, who had preceded him there. The former 


retired in 1907 ; the latter, only recently retired, is still, active -as l 


president of ie lestitute* of Ethnology, -which he hélped to found ;: 
and of which he has been head from the beginning. « 
llowing Dürkhefm" s death ih 1917, his chair, still. bearing .the - 


"m 


title Of “sociology” was eventually filled by Dr. Paul Fauconnet, its: 


present ineumbemt. Associated with him until recently has been, 
Dr, Celestin Botgl’, who, as professor ofsthe history of social economy, - 
‘divided hbis ‘me between, Le Sorbonne .and L Ecole normale -’ 
supérieure. [Larger responsibilities af the latter "institution compelled. 
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his „resignation in 1935, since which time ‘his place has been filled 
by Dr. Maurice Halbwachs, formerly of the University of Strasbourg. 

L' Ecole normale supérieure (Phris).—This is 2 special institution 
of high rank closely affiliatedéwith and neighbouring to La Sorbonne, 
whose lecturers are selected by special examination from men of 
outstandiff&" capacity from various sources. Only about twenty-five 
professors -comprise eits faculty, so such à selection is a high honor 
and an evidence of ungmual ] ability.” `- iii $ 

L'Ecole is divided horizontily “into two parts: (1) L'Ecole 
normale, corresponding approximately in* rank to normal schools in 
America, is a teachers’ college for the preparation of, instructors for 
the elementary public schools. Hee all pre-teaching students are 
required to take a, course entitled “Concepts of Secfology as Applied 
to Education.” The total student body ranges fram forty to one 
hundred, the number being limited by the, state according to the 
demand fer teachers. (2) L'Ecole normale supérieuye, though a 
part of the same institution, is wholly separated from tffe lower 
school, Itis of quate rank and is designed primarily for the 
preparation of high-school and college teachers. The enrolment is 
rigidly limited to twenty-eight male students per year, with twe or 
three women students usually admitted in addition. Ae major feature 
of this division is the ‘‘Centre de documentation sociale, directed 
by Bouglé, which is an important library for sociological data and 
which does some research. - Although sociology i is not a required item 
of the curricultm, Bouglé's central interest in the subject makes it 
a permeative influence throughout. His appointment to the director- 
ship of this institution in 1935 is the reasen fer his withdrawal from 
La Sorbonne. ° 

College de France (Paris) .—This is a stientific, institutioh of 
philosophy and letters, autonomous since it wes founded in the 
sixteenth century. It gives no credits, grants no degrees, and makes 
no requirements of its sfudents. It is opea" without "change to persons 
who are capable éf profiting by its lectures, all of, which are given 
by a carefully selected staff comprisfrty soie of the n&tion' Ld 
distinguished scholars. Although sociology does not appear in their 
titles, it has been effectively represented here by Marcel Mauss, 
nephew and literary executor of Emile Darkheim, professor of the . 
history of religion and;—until his dedth in* 1935—by Francois Simiand, 
professor of the history of labor, ` 


* 
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Faculty of law of the University of Paris.—Henn Levy-Bruhl, 
son of Lucien Levy-Bruhl, who is on this faculty, is especially 
interest&d in legal an EG Sar in which he has written consider- 
ably. 
La Conservatotre nalis des atts et métiers (Paris). — This i 18 
principally a museum of technology and is very extensive, with an 
important progtam of leftures which are an integral hart’in the 
rounding out of its work, It ig now placing much emphasis on the 
social sciences and includese Many fnattems: of sociological "interest. 
Social research has come to be regarded as one ofe its functions. 
Simiand was on its staff before going to Collegeede France, but there 
is as yet no sutcessor in fosoa: 

College de Sts Germain Gh a suburb of Paris).—Sociology is 
represented here,” although not by title, im Achilles Ouy, one of the 
active members of L'Institut International de Sociologie, and a 
contributor to its Revus ° 

The foregoing are all Parisian. Outside of the capital the chief 
centres “of sociological interest are: 


The University of Strasbourg.—The onlf title of “professor of | 


sociology which has been given in France, other than that at 
La Sorbonne, has been held for a number of years by Maurice 
Halbwachs at Strasbourg. Recently he has accepted an appointment 
at La Sorbonne to fill the place left by the resignation of Bouglé, 
Olosely associated with him for some* years at Strasbourg has been 
Charles Blondel prote$ser of pathological psycholegy, but whose 
Mnterests and activities have been definitely sociological. In addition 
to these there 1s a friendly ee among all the social sciences, 
**the sociological point of view ” is becoming increasingly apparent, 
- „The University of Bordeaue. —In a way this may dfmost be 
regarded as the academic cradle of contemporary sociology in France 
since it was here that Durkheim taught the first course 1n Social 
science and wherg he daveloped much of the interest that is today 
dominant in “french sociological circles. His influence, and that of 
Espipas and 4 Levy-Berthl, is stijl ə part of the tradition of the institu- 
tio For many years his .plac$ was occupied by Gaston Richard, 
another qf the leaders of L'Institut International de Sociologie, of 
which he ‘was for five yeare the secretary. Upon his retirement, 
` about 1932 he gras succeeded by M. Bonnafons, a former student of 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, as professor of philosophy and social science, 


and 
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He, in turn,ehas temporarily withdrawn to iake a position, in the 


Ministry of Labor, being replaced by M. Gurvitch. , d 


The University of Rennes.—Georges Fayy, a, disciple of Mauss, 
who is professor of philosophy, and also rector ef the university, is not 
only an important . supporter of the sociological movement in France 
but has begome one of iis important mouth pieces as well. His volume, 
entitled Sociologues d'hier ef d aujourd' * hus (Alcan, 1931), is widely 
quoted atidrimerogarded, by his E »ench colleagues as the best, brief 
summuarization—especially df the “work of Durkheim and of Lévy- Brohl. 


The chief graduate center of France. for sociology as for most 
other subjects is, of Course, the University of Paris, with iis affiliated 
institutions. Some three to four „hundred students per year are 
enrolled in the various sociological “courses at La "Sosbonne, of ev 
perhaps fifteen to twenty would be defined &s sociology “ majors ' 
in the American sense of the term. At Strasbourg the number is 
perhaps two-thirds as many. In general, however, interest seems to 
be increasing throughout the country. . * 


The educatsesmmgystem in France normally calls for six years 
of elementary school, followed by six of secondary education. Above 
this is the college course, a minimum of three years, leading toethe 
‘degree of licencié, slightly higher than the Bachelor's degree in 
America. Another minimum of three years of ‘‘ graduate " work 
leads to degree of agrégé, which is somewhat above our Master’s 
rank. Beyond this are the various doctorates 3, Qt which, the Docteur és 
lettres corresponds most nearly to our Ph. b. No-one may receive 
a permanent position in any of the national universities without 
having reached this highest rank, Three or éour doctorates in socio- 
logy are usually conferred at Lia Sorbonne each year ; there are never 
-more than five ofsix. All doctaral ‘theses i in tHe field must be written 
with Faucounet, Bouglé, Halbwachs, Mauss, or Blondel (or, before 
his death, with Simiand). Since these men are all definitely of the 
Durkheim school of théught, there seem to be.an Assurance of conti- 
-nuation for the present of this approach to the virtual exclusion of 
others in sociological instruction in rente. - 


e ] P 
[ We should like to add that the University of Cler mont- Ferrand 


also offers a course in sociology. Professor Emile Jeasbax of the 
Faculty of Letters is in chargé of this sub feet although, as usual in : 
several other instances, tris chief, interest is philosophy. He is the 
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author of La Cité Humaine: Heite d'une Sociologie Mialectique 
(Paris 1927) in two volumes and La France ira-t-elle à un Troisióme 
Empire ?." (Paris 1034). Besides, the Revue Internationale de 


Sociologie, the officiat organ of the Tastitats international de Sociologie 
is edited by Liasbax. 


It is also worth while to mention that non-Durkbeinian 
sociology is represented i in France today not only by. Gaston Riebard 
(Bordeaux) but also by Emile Lasbax who attaches specia} atpottance 
to Espinas's activism (l'impdlsion evitale) ° as against Durkheim's 


determinism.—B.K.8$.] e T d 
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TO AND FROM POLYNESIA 
(«By Karpas Nag l 


HICE I was penning my article; ‘‘ Vo and from South America "' 
vide Caléuita Review, Dec. 1936), on my return trip from 
the' World Writers (Rh HN. ) Cwngress' af Buenos Aires, "a cable 
reached meg in London. It was the formal invitation from the 
American Univergity of Hawaii to organize its Department of lndian 
Culture and to deliver lectures for a semester, on Indian Civilisation 
as the first Visiting Professor frm India. Thanks to the kind con-. 
siderations of. our, enlightened Vice-Chancellor” *Mr. . Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, and to the friendly co-operation of my colleagues of the 
Post-Graduate Department, I was placede on deputation and sailed 
from B&mbay (9th January, 1037) per S.S. Anyo Mqre. That was the 
earliest available boat that could enable me to catch up* the big N. Y. 
K. boat?" hiciftUt gru which brought me from Yokohama to Honolulu 
in due time. Prof. Gregg M. Sinclair, Director of the Oriental 
Institute of the University, spared, no pains in “arranging for aflequate 
publicity and the Indian professor was besieged dh board the ship as 
* if entered the Pearl.Harbour, with prayers for special interviews 
from the fepresentatives of the Advertiser, and the Star Builetin and 
am Anglo-Japanese paper. I séamméred afew words with the little 
vitality that Was left after nearly a month's voyage, and was agreeably 
surprized to discover the same evening, that I have been made to 
appear staggeringly clever in my remar&s, by the local journalists 
who seldom miss the chance of making a stunt of any fresh arrival |. 
Quite a little crowd came to geet. me and I “was soeglad to meet two 
Indian friends with their fainily, one and all bringing beautiful 
garlands (lei in Hawaiian), so that'l appeared or disappeared in the 
photo, being ** over head and ears " ir garlands—a charming parallel- 
. ism between the "Hindu and the Hawaiian customs ! ^ 
‘From the Pearl Harbour, li was conducted te "the Unffersity 
campus, one of the finest that I have seen, goft green lawns with the 
clear blue sky above, the sphynx-like ridge Diamond Head overlook- 
ing the whole, and the ever-changing epelody of colours on the 
mysterious ocean encireling this” “ Paradise of the Pacific.'' The 
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Haweiian Islands (20 in number of which only 8 are inhabited) were 
annexed tq the United States (Aug. 13, 1898) about a year before 
the acquisition by the U. S: A: (Apri) 11, 1899) from Spain of tbe 
Philippines, which brought “America to the very heart of the Orient. 
At the end of the first decade (1898-1908) we find the foundation of 
the University of, Hawaii with 5 students and*129 faculty empers 
or 2 instructors per student." In 1.87 when I had, the privilege of 
Joining the University Faeutts tbe téaching stafleyose to 25t and the 
student body to nearly 3, 000. “The «tu: eus 'of the University was 
"ihe College of Fiiwaii which started conferring B.A. dégrees from 
— 1910 and B Se. from 1914 when the co-t per student" was over 1,600 
.dollars. The Colleze was raised «o the rank of a University in 
1920 and with coft-tquent increase in enrolment figures the cost per 
student had been gut to Jéss than half, i €., 700 dollars and in 1927 to 
459 dollars per student. §dditigpn of new departments and divisions 
of research kept, pace with the growth of the  Universijy. To 
develop mental ¢ests in that wonderful ethnic laboratory of Hawaii, 
the Legislature established in 1921 the Psychologica] wde Psychopathic 
Clinic now under Prof. Dr. Porteus. In 1924 the University under- 
took t&e management of the experiment station of the Association 
of Hawaiian Pinéapple-canners. So° the University co-operates 
with the big Sugar Trusts and maintains some of the best experts, . 
researchers and laboratories on Sugar ' Technology which attracts 
numerous students from America, Chiga, Japan and even India. Lr. 
Upendrakumar Das; D. So. (Minnesota) earned golden opinion 
as a researcher at one of the, biggest Sugar Experiment Stations in 
Honolulu. In the studentsé rolls I found several Indian students of 
Sugar technology, from Bombay, U. P. and Behar. 

The Engineeping grofip was reorganjzed i in 1928, and the Terri- 
torial Normal and Training School was affiliated to the University 
which developed in 1931 the regular Teachers’ college. Last, though 
not the least, the Chinese ‘and the Japanese departments working 
over a deeade, wêre, integrated into the Oriental Institste in 1935 with 
Prof, rege M" Sinclair as Director, who started developing contacts 
with the academic groups and thought leaders of the Far East and 
came as far às India —once the fountain-head of Far Eastern religion, 
philosophy and culture. Bor the first time an Amerian University 
is thus seen to*take initiative in understgnding the peoples and 
cultures of the Living Orient and not merely their mummified 
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prototypes deposited in museums. The University of Hawai! minister- 
ing-to the needs of a pophülajion! largely ‘‘ Oriéntal," has naturally 
been trying to develop a special Institute for.the study of the living 
languages and cultures of ,the principal nations of the Orient starting 
with China, Japan and India. Let us hope that India through her 
Big Uniggrsities anderesearch centres would systematically co-operate 
with the Oriental Institute of the University of Hawaii. To begin 
with,» aM importagt books written by. Jndian authors op diverse 
problems of [ndia, may “be sent a5 Miendly gifts to the University 
Library iu* order to develop gradually, its Indian section which is : 
far from being S&tisfactory. The generous gift of the entire publi- - 
cation of the University of. Calcutta” by its Vice- Chancellor, was 
thankfully received and acknowlédged by Presidené D. L. Crawford at 
the 30th Jubilee: “Celebrations of the University (March 22- 27, 1987). 
Other Indian Universities and learned societies may extend similar 
courtesies and cultivate cultural relations with the University of Hawaii 
for. their mutual advantage. Both President Crawford “and Prof. Sinclair 
are.eager to egtablish direct relations with India. 

I. reserye the detailed examination of the University. of Hawaii, 
fona separate article ; but .I' cannot help totfehing here briefly the 
superbly. human atmosphere enveloping it. Pregident and Mrs. 
Crawford never spare themselves in their spontaneous hospitality, 
opening their charming home as much for an intimate exchange of 
views between. à select gtoup as for . general introduction through a 

“swell ’ ' Tea, bringing the whole University Faculty in touch with the 
representative men and women of Honolulu. So individual profesfors 
end their wives overwhelmed me with their courtesies inviting we to 
their homes, offering their cars and belping me in all possible ways. : 
My le&rned coMgargues - like Prof. Sinclair, Dr. Charles Moore *of the 
Department of. Philosophy, Prof. W. T. Chan; «Visiting “Professor of 
Chinese civilisation, and-Dr. A. .D. Mead, former Vice-President of the 
Brown University, U.eS. A., honoured my classes with their presence. 
Highly. cultured „ladies um gentlemen attended nty courses, as 

‘auditors "' from: outside. d from’ other departments often 
attended my- general courses or met me in the discussion eroups of 


1 Outof a total popolation of 398 277, we find, accayding to the latest (1936) estimate; 
149 886 Japanese, 53.550 Filipino. 29 863 Pyrtnguese n® consi lered Caucasians}, 27,15 
Chinese, 21 594 Hawaiian, 49,274 Asiatic Hawalian, 19.310 Caucasian Hawaiian, 557,089 
other Caucasian, 6, 682. Korega 7,470 Puerid Rican and 1,261 Spanish. 
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‘my. Indan Seminar. Lr. Coulter of the Department of'Geography 
cordially invited me for a series of talks in his seminar, on the place 
of India*in the ethniceand historical geography of Asia. The professors 
show a rare spirit of c&maraderie in their relations with the inter-e 
national student group. So the Hawaiian, Chinege, Japanese, Filipino 
Portuguese and „American ,(called Caucasian ot Haole) beys, and 
girls fraternize with one arfother developing an atmosphere ‘of inter- 
racial amity rarely found ella othgy adadgmic | centres. Two “intelligent 
Negro girls were attending and "erfjoyod perfect freado and hospitality 
_ of numerous American homes. Excursions, sponte, and other re- 
creations help in the growth of esprit de corps, and the socials 
. organized by the various university clubs,.e. g., the Sociology club, 
the Oriental] students club among others,- welcome -professors and 
instructors from Other Departments and help. the general body of 
students to come into personal contact with the Faculty members. 


Tne HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
d g 


Founded in Apry 1927 the Academy completed the first decade 
of its existence when it invited me to deliver a series of lectures on 
the ‘‘ Art and Archeology of India." It owes its existence to the 
munificence of Mrs. Charles M. Cooke, whose beautiful dream is’ 


expressed in the following pregnant paragraphs: . 


* That our ehildren® of many” nationalities and races, born'far 
frem the centres of art, may receive an intimation of their own 
cultural legacy and wake “to „the ideals embodied in the arts of their 
neighbours, that they may grasp that composite heritage accumulating 
for he new generations pf Hawail ;. " , - 


That Hawalians, ' Americafis, Chinese, J apanese, Koreans, North 
Europeans, South Europeans, and all other peoples living - here, 
contacting through othe chennel of art those deep intuitions common 
to all, may perceive a foundation on which a new culjure, ênriched _by 
all Ae old strains, may 'bé built in these islands ; 


hat it may contribute to Such “understanding and mutual respect 
the Honolulu Academy of Art, opens it doors to this community so -` 
„situated that it calls East the West and West the East, perhaps in 
happy continudfice of that ancient Polynesian custom of exchanging 
the names of close friends.” ° 
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A special feature of the Museum's Activities has been , ‘the ` 
observance of national festivals with appropriate art exhibits, daos 
and music. The Chinese Moon estival, the Japanese Boy Day, the 
* Korean Spring festival, the*Filipino folk dance, among others attracted 
thousands of men and women of. different nationalities developing 
sponéantyusly a sympathy for and appreciation of the deeper emotional 
and cultural life eof nations. -It is significant that over half of the 
entira Collection of iés Myseumeis" oriental, thtiefly Chinese and J&panese 
with a few Indian pieces also. A couple of years ago, a loan Exhibi- 
tion of Indian art objects from-Amertca was organized by „the . 
Academy with the expert help of Dr. A. Coomaraswamy. So when 
I opened my course of lectures eon ‘Indian Art," I was agreeably . 
surprized to find npmerous friends of India in Horfofulu, who followed 
my courses with close attention. Dr. C. M. Cooke, and Mrs. Philip 
Spalding, the son and daughter of jhe laje Mrs. Cooke, received me 
warmlyeand Mr. Edgar C. Schenck, the energetic Director. and 
and his talented wife Mrs. Dorothy Schenck, Director of tlfe Educa- 
tional Deparimeewé of the Acadgmy, were most friendly to me. 
Through them I came to know the quiet little group of devoted 
workers at the Academy: ,‘ Marion Morse, the Librarian, Alyce Hoogs 
and Marvel Allison, assistants in .art education, arfong others who 
. helped me in every possible way to make my lectures and illustrations 
as attractive as possible. Through my lectures at the Academy I had 
the privilege of knowing many American artists interested in India 
and her epice landscapes, an American incarnation of J apanese artist 
in Miss Miller and a renowned musician, Mr. Fritz Hart, Director 
of the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra. « .* 


: Tue *BtsHoP MUSEUM. . . 
: Bernice Pauahi Bishop, a Hawaiian princess born in 1881, was 
the great grdánddaughitr of Kalaniopuu, ing of fhe island of Hawai 
st. the time of sits discovery by Captain James Cook. She. married 
Charles Reed Bishop in 1850 and he founded, after her death, 19 1889 
the now famous Bernice P. Bishop Mufeum. Its first Director, r. W. 
T, Brigham (1898-1918), patiently watched over “the Alain of, 
and publications on, Hawaiian antiquities : feather "work;.mat and. 
basket weaving, carving, bark cleth, stone. impleme®ts, etc. Dr. H. 
E. Gregory was the second Director (1919-36) whose service was 
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dne een but was snatched away by the crue] hand ef daath 
‘at the very ‘prime of his life. His death was regretted by many 
of his friends -of Honolulu, especially of the Bistep*Museum group 
when I met them daring my stay at the University of Hawaii. The 
"univétsity . keeps close contact with the Bishop Museum for research 
work and I was deeply touched by the uniform courtesy and coopera- 
tion shown by its veteran Director, Dr. Peter H. Buck, and Mr. K. P.- 
Emory, Dr. A. Metraux, Mr. E. H. Bryan and othér scholars. 
Dr. Buck hailserom New Zealand awd is proud of his Maori heredity 
which he proclaints through his name Te Rangi Hifoa and he is 
trying nobly to develop dhe activijes of the Museum extending 
it outside the limits of ePolynessia proper, now that the general 
survey of the Polynesian group is complete. Our friend and 
colleague, Dr. R, S. Guha of the Indian Museum, ke&ps in touch with 
the anthropologists of the Bishop Museum and I hope that other Indian 
scholars and research institutfons would exchange their publications 
with this premigr refearch laboratory of Polynesian anthropology. 
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_loamed- to the Museum by the Yale University which maintains a 


moŝt fruitful and friendly collaboration between their Faculty and the 
museum experts. Dr. Gregory’ organized several expeditions into 
Polynesia and was. made President of the first Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Congress of Honolulu in 1920. The» ‘regional survey of the various ° 
island groups comprising Polynésie was 'nearl* cómplete when Ly. 
Gregory’ retired but heford that he had the satisfaction Of serfling 
our esteemed friend Dr. E, C. Handy, ethnographist to the Bishop 
Museum as its delegate’ to tare” All ‘Badia,Qcietiee Congress of: 1928 
held at our University of Calcutta. Dr, Handy, with the tzue intuition 


- of an expert ethnologist, discovered soon that to gtudy some aspècts 


of the '' Polynesian Origins'' (vide Bishop Museum, Oecasional papers 


: Vol. IX, No. 8, 1930). one cannot ħelp turning to India. He procured 


a research «fellowship for our late lamented friend and colleague 
Dr. Panchanan Mitra-and he returned to India saturated with Poly- 
nesian lore He startede publishing a series of articles in ‘‘ Man in 
India’ (1931-3) but was snatched away by the cruel hand ®f death 


at the very ‘prime of his life. His death was regretted by many 


of his friends of Honolulu, especially of the Bistep*Museum group 
when I met them daring my stay at the University of Hawaii. The 


‘univétsiiy keeps close contact with the Bishop Museum for research 


work and I was d'eeply touched by the uniform courtesy and coopera- 

tion shown by its veteran Director, Dr. Peter H. Buck, and Mr. K. P.- 
Emory, Dr. A. Metraux, Mr. E. H. Bryan and othér scholars. 

Dr. Buck hatlsefrom New Zealand awd is proud of his Maori heredity 
which he proclaints through his name Te Rangi Hifoa and he is 
trying nobly to develop she activijies of the Museum extending 

it outside the limits of ¢Polynessia proper, now that the general 
survey of the Polynesian group is complete. Our friend and 

colleague, Dr. R. 8. Guha of the Indian Museum, ke8ps i in touch with 

the anthropologists of the Bishop Museum and I hope that other Indian 

scholars and research instituttons would exchange their publications 

with this premier refearch laboratory of Polynesian anthropology. 


8e * * . . . 
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N oe GruBS' AND ASSQCIAMONS OF HONOLULU. 


The Anthappology Club of Honolulu isa fine or ganization which 
.meets regularly to discuss fresh problems and it invited me to give 
them a talk on * Man in "India. i: "So I was pftep requested to discuss 
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the Soc:olagical problems of India, at the meetings organized by the. 
members of the Soctology Club functioning in collaboration witl the 
Department of Sociology of the Univergity, under the able guidance of 
veteran scholars like Dr. Rom4nzo Adamg and -Prof. Felix Keesing. 
* Dr. Adams has recently published an exhaustive study on the ‘‘ Inter- 
racial Marriage in H*hwaii'' (Macmillan & Co., 1937) and he is deeply 
intefeste in the ethnic problems ef [ndia. Dr? Keesing’ is an 
indefatigable worker in the field of Pacific studies. He explored, 
with: bis talented wto, adao a gualifidT wociologist, the primitive zones 
of tbe Philippine islands publishing a book and many articles and | 
monographs of qutstanding merit. He also piloted the Pan-Pacific ` 

Educational Conference (1936) where «he met Dr.’ Kodanda Rao of 
the Servant of India. Society and,hélped him in edisseminating correct ` 
information abou£.the educational life of India. " The Report of the 
Conference carefully edited By Dr. Keesing ‘and *published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, would be*of great interest to the 
educatiónists of India. x 


Two other associations of major importance—the Pan-Pacific 
Union dhd tfüE""InwLtute of Pacific Relations,—welcomed me to 
participate in their proceedings. India came jo have her legitimate 
representation in the Pan-Pacific Union when I had the honor of 
being invited to serve as one of its Honorary Trustees. Through 
* Mr. Charles F. Loomis, Secretary to the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
I was intróduced to the members of the various groups of this remark- 
able organization. In view of the projected “Hast antl West Congress 
of Philosophy'' to be invited to Honolulu, I was requested to participate 
in a symposium on ''the BEasjern and Western Thought " led by 
Prof. Dr. Charles Moore of the Univefsijy® of Hawaii and sponsored 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations under the presidency of Dr. A. D. 
Dean, a former"President of«tlse University. "I have already drawn the 
attention of my countrymen to these two progressive institutions of 
the Pacifc (cide Hindustan Standard, October 10, 1987) and I hope 
that their, journals and publications will be consulted by the scholars 
and publicists of India. Few can argue with impunity today ‘What the 
Pacific and the Indian oceans are but very remotely connecgéd, for 
India is fast being drawn into the vortex of the Pacific problems. 


'- MODERNISM IN LAND. LEGISLATION 


Á . N BENOYEKUMAR SARKAR 


Permanent Settlement Enclosure Movement, 


HE beginnings of modesn Capitalism - in India are to bé be traced to 
the Permanent Peene od Bengal in 1793, For, if we 
exclude the politiéal andhar fd mipjstrative* features associated with 

it, the system was essentially an instrument in the coneentration of 
laritied estates in a relatively few hands. This irfplied nothing but 
the establishment of large-sc&le capitalism in agrarian enterprises. 

Large-scale zam?ndaries or latifendi as generally known in Europe 
were considered in those days to be econonficaHy most worthwhile 
propositions in the mentality of British statesmen.. England had got 
used to the eviction of small tÉnants, the extinction of the yeomanry 
and the, aggramdisement of the big few as normal features of the 
socio-economic order. The enclosure movements of economic Britain 
since the sixteenth century could nôt fail to fostee the tradition of large 
estates as being the sources of prosperity, although with buts and ifs, 
to the British people. It wa&s the socfological milieu of these 
enclosures consummated in England with the utmost enthusiasm 
towards the end of the eighteenth century that, in addition to the 
loca] Indian socio-economic circumstances furnished the intellectual 
background of the Britlsle degislatofs responsible for the Permanent 
Settlement in India. 

The social motives and economie origins of the British enclosures 
are by no means identical with those of the Indian Permanent 
Settlement. But in certain economic consequences, for example, the 
evolution of bif-scale zamindari capitalism it is “possible to establish 
an equation between the enclosure movement of England and the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal. Historically, at any erate, it was at 
the peak of ths enclosure legislation in England that the Permanent 
Settlement was enacted.in India.. 

\Asiter this it tobk Europe, nearly a century to look foi new principles 
in and-legislation. 'Fhe sociology of large-scale landed 
gradually gave. place to that .of small holdings, family farms, etc. 
Positive law was ultimasely | established ` on novel foundations. It was 
towards the nineties of the " nineteenth century that Bismarck became 


capitalism 
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the architect of a new world? by initiating the principles. of "lad- 
' legislation adapted to modern requirements. Those principleg* of 
Bismarck are the leading ideas i m the land-reform of every country in 


the modern world since c. 1890. « i ur 


. Tar FARMER-TENANT OF TODAY 
7 e T . 5 « e » 

It is.to be observed that neither economically nor juridically has 
the agrarian system of India been'naMed down to the status qué of the 


Permanent Settlement. 'Social*. mobility is manifest no less in 


economic India than in the Western economy. The rights or privileges . 


of the large landowners and landholders were curtailed by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1886 and perhaps iu the same proportion the tenant 
(ryot) rose as a socio-lega* person. This relative ascendency of the 
krishak-praja (fatmer-tenant) in, the enjoyment of egonomic freedom : 
has gone on increasing ever since. In the eye'of law the cultivator of 
today is,not identical with the cultivator of the , middle of the 
nineteenth century, nor of course of the end of the eighteerfth. ' The 
status of the amsll man in the, land-system «vis-à-vis the upper ten 
thousand is unquestionably quite decent at the present moment. 

On the other hand, ths economic bearings of the Permenent 
Settlement on the zamindars havs undor gone a tremerdous transforma- 
tion on account of the sheer impact of generations. The commercial 
revolution engendered in econtbmie India on account of contacts with 
the world- ec8nomy since thé American and the Napoleogic Wars (1776- 
1815) of the British Empire has led to the creation of new forms of 
wealth and tha transference of wealth from older to newer families 
and classes. ‘The transformations and. tragsferences of wealth have 
been promoted further in India on account of the industrial transition 
facilitated by new “technocracy sinte the middle of the last cefitury. 
The landed estates have, therefore, changed hands and moved into the 
pockets of the nouveaux riches as & sresult of purchases with cash. 
The alleged * permanent ° proprietors df yore have very often been 
replaced by the “ upstarts '" of the day. The ‘ ' permshency ', of the 
Permanent Settlement refers factually, therefore, * not to the 
l proprietors but to the property. The zhmindárs of today have. among 
them very few who may be regarded as having any, blodd-contacts 
with the beneficiaries of the, Act of ‘1793.. So far as the family or . 
class composition is concerned, the landholderf of the pffsent generation 
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* s Ss 
are; like the proprietors in’ other concerns,, industrial and commercial, 


enjoying their properties in most instarices on account of the capital 
invested by themselves or by thei? immediate predecessors in the 
acquisition or enlargement of landed estates. The persistence of the 
category, ‘* permanent settlement," must noteblihd the student pf 
economie realities*to the pro&esses of family, class or social "-Évolation 
that has been going on through generations. The disappearance of 
old families and classes .in Indie” and eheir, gubgeitution by new is as 
great an embodiment of the '' cireulation of elites ° gs the dis- 


. appearance of the old individdals and their replacement by new in the 


race-histories of East and West. l 

Transformations and revolutions, then, have affected both the 
land-holderseand the tenants of the Permanent Settlement category as 
of the other agrarean categories in Indis. It isin the atmosphere of 
these socio-economic asd secio-legal revolutions that the social 
metabolism of «evolutionary land-legislation as prominent ir? contem- 
porary Eürope*is likely to be regarded as worth adapting or assimilat- 
ing by Indian legislators and economists. acm C 


° *" BRITISH SMALL HorDINGS 


According t8 Professor Macgregor in Agricultural Tribunal of 
Investigation (London 1924) there is no evidence to show that small- 
holders are either more or less “ efficient and productive = than large 
farmers. Theesupport ofthe “ sma& holdings ” policy in England is 
therefore being dictated by other than economic motives.” 

" There are considerations of national defence. Then there is the 
question of public healtl. | ‘Phe desirability of keeping as many 
families as possible down to their farms or the village and preventing 
the “tural exodyis "’ is Also always before the eyes'of the theorists 
and legislators. And*last but not least, there operates the expediency 
of raising landless labourers or other agricultural working men to the 
status of landed proprietors, "a ground on which it is admitted that an 
'* effective small holdings policy is a matter of social Justice.’’ 

` The movement in favour ‘cf the creation and multiplication of 
small holdings embodies, in the first place, the attempts of a people to 
redistribute’ thelands that status quo sanctifies as the foundations of 


law and order. In the second place, theré is implicit in it the right of 


the state, nation*or community to*dictate the size of estates that a 
Jandholder is entitled to own or control. 
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Finally, one notices in, these legislative tendencies the formal 
establishment of state-landlordism or land-nationalisation ig 8 partial 
or complete manner. Small Holdings Acts, thetefore, ‘are essentially 

*communistie and Bolshevistic in spirit and “form,—although no doubt 
in each instance the S propriations are accomplished with more or less 
adequatesndemnity. ° . e 

And-yet econosnic legislation of this character cannot be described 
as due'to the*impaet of the SovietiaRusstin, theory and prattice of 
November, 1917. Rather, histoffeally speaking, one should deseribe 
the New Russia’s experiments in governmental land-owning or land- 
control as but the last and extremist stages in an evolution through 
which Europe had been passing duning the previgus generation. This 
is but another way. of saylhg ‘that the trend of *lénd legislation in 
European countries has been+more and moree in she ‘direction of 
what is today associated with dangeroug Ru<gia. 

In england the Small Holdings Act was passed im 1908. Down 
to 1914 the British government spent £5,250,000 in order to “establish 
14,000 new smadbekolders. " 

Denmark bad preceded England in this legislation. There the 
Act was passed in 1899. ‘The state advanced about £3,000,000 down 
to 1922, and 9,860 small holdings’ were created. Thedaws of October 

.1919, have but carried the movement farther. 


+ 
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BISMARCKIAN LAND malgrado 


Still older is the legislation in demens The Rentengutsgesetz- 
gebung or Rentland-legislation of 1890" and 1891 marks an epoch in 
the land-refornt,. agricultural, peconstruetion *nd rural reorganfsation 
in Europe. By 1914 the German government spent M. 12,000,000 and 
succeeded, in establishing 20,000 n The movement got a 
tremendous ffllip under the law of 1919. ^ 

. In this conneetion it is interesting to ane: en passant, that some 
of ilie most vital socio-economic legi8lation of ‘contemporary Euro e has 
arisen in Germany. The Landschaft is an old credit unión of 
Prussia designed (1770) to issue land bonds on the estatés mortaged 
in its favour. It has furnished example and precept” i the large and. 
petty Zamindars of the. Baltic states, « Pofand, No®vay, Denmark, 
Hungary, Russia and U.S. E. 3 
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. The`Raiffeisensche Darlehenskasse (Raiffeisen system bf co-opera- 
tive credit) is anothêr item which the agriculturists of the world owe 
to German talent and legislation. Although the movement goes back 
to the fifties, the world has begun to "take note of it since 1895 when. 
the Prussian Central Co-operative State Bank was founded by the 
government. y -— 

"Then there is the legislation” on social insurance, which enacted 
betweer 1883 and 1889 has. now, be¢ome almost, a universal stock in 
trade reform movement In everf Progressive dotmtry. 

T'o come back to the Rentengut laws. It has to be remembered 
that, as one understands from H. Gerdes’ Geschithte des deutschen 
 Beuernstandes (History of the German Peasant Class) or Haepke's 
Wirtschaftsgeschickte (Economic History) that the nineteenth century 
began in Germanic states with an “enslaved peasant” and a pre- 
dominant Zamindur class. It was under the inspiration of the French 
revolution and. philosophical liberalism preached by Kant agd Fichte 
that the Bauernbefretung (emancipation of the peasants) movement 
was initiated. The legislation set on foot by Stein and Hardenberg 
between 1807 and 1812, although  well-meant, did not succeed in 
accomplishing much *in order to improve the economic lot of the 
cultivators. The, interests of the ‘Zamindars were kept intact. 

The peasants were now, however, free as ‘‘political ’’ and “legal "' 
persons. There were improvements ine other directions., In 1891, l 
an Act was passed by whick on the petition of vilage people 
Gemeinheitoeilung gp te, ` thé partition of communal lands could take 
place. This reform has enabled the peasants each to have his holding 
in one connected plot. The consolidatfon of cultivable and cultivated 
areas under single and undivided authority was thus assured. 

*Imorder to provide,for the undivided inheritance of land, thus 
consolidated into'sing|e' plots, a Special legislation has been carried out 
so late as 1882. It is called. Angrbenrecht (law of succession according 
to selected heirs). This asewell as the previous measures may be 
described as falling within the category of Bauerngchutz" (protection 
of the Deasants). ' s "—— 

Ihe ‘protection of peasants "' of these lines did not involve much 
interference with *the '''vested interests.” But by 1850 it had been . 
found out that titere were about 400,000 raus ipie > peasants to 
whom agriculturwappeared hardly “ paying’’ since their holdings were too 
small. The ‘new industries" of the day proved also to be more 
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attractive for these more or a landless „labourers than iieo 
It was under the conditions*of this ''industrializatfon'' or com petition 
between factory and farm that the Prussian Zamindars began to feel 
the want of adequate working men for theireestates (c. 1870). 


The German government had to face the problem of having 
enoygh -cultivators fot the country. It .was resolyed to inprease the 
“peasant element i 1g the rural centres by Ansiedlungspolitik, a systematic 
policy of Innere eae Goternal colonizing or land settlement) 
described in a Sering’ ** book on the subject (Leipzig, 1893). 
Thus orginated the laws of 1890-91.. ° 


® T 
The peasants were not willing to, take the lands or live in the 


villages unless they. were by. law enabled .to feel that they were: 


“owners? of the. ` plots which they cultivated. “Mere tenancy had no 
charm for them: The legislation gave them «wha they wanted by 
breaking up the large estates. ° e 


A ZAMINDARS PAID OFF BY hENTBANKS 
* L d 


The government Aentbanks came to the help of the peasants, 
bought from the Zaminders the plots desired by their chents, provided 
them with loans for farms and buildings under the most favourable 
' conditions and took upon themselves tbe responsibility of paying off 
the Zamingars >with small doses of annuity* in course of time. In 
order to prevent partition the Aner benrecht has been, eħforced on these 
new peasant proprietors. 2 : 


The legislation did not arise out of, sheer philanthropy for the 
peasant class. Nor was it dictated ofit of enmity to the Junkers, 


the landowning-artstocracy. But all the same, by the fiat of the state ` 


a “redistribution of property ^ has taken place. * And it would be sheer 
camouflage to describe the process as ay ordinary ‘‘transfer of property" 
such as the wsual Roman law understands «it. e 


. The laws have deprived the original laud-owters of much, of their 
freedom both às regards the transfer as «vell as ‘the indentnity.. on the 
other hand the new peasant ownets also are not privileged ‘to sell or 
divide the property at their own sweet will. The, Reht en-gutsge- 
setzgebung of 1890-91 is really the first of itg kind in mee times ta 
have restricted the right of the indevidual in regard® to real estate in 
favour of the nation. pom 


à 
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From the German achievements of 1890-91 realised as they were 
in the epoch of Bismarckian absolutism it is indeed a tremendous 
jump to the protetarian ideal .of ‘restrictions to property as embodied 
in the Leninism of 1917. But even in Germany how far the people 
are prepared to go bas been evident from the Jaw.of August, 1919, 
which, however, perhaps to a certain extent, is to be read ina the light 
of the previous and simultaneðus happening in Russia, 


In the first place, post*war pernan abolisheg i in 1$ entirely the 
system of Fideikommisse. There had* been ‘a tendency among thé 
members of the new moneyed* classes, the » industrial ions iss P 
(c. 1870), to  fqund country-estates and keep large areas in the 
contro] of their families. This was rendered ee under the 
constitution of 19199 * ae, 

A far-reaching law wab passed the same day, rene 11, on which 
the post-war constitution’ of. Germany was issued. Under its provisions, 
in certain districjs owner of more than 290 acres are compelled te group 
themselves‘in Landlieferungsverbaenden or ''land transfer-unions" and 
to sell one-third of the cultivated area to certain government- recognized 
publie bodies. These public bodies were accorded the right not 
only ofe‘pre-emption’’*but also of ''expropriation." Only those who 
possess less than 290 acres are not to be'touched. In Agrarwesen und 
Agrarpolitik, were “‘Agriculture and Agricultural Policy " (Leipzig, 
1920) by Professor Wygodzinsky this law i is described as seabodying 
the Magna Charta of land settlement. 

Such is the history of small boliags; associated as they are ii 
various names Ansiedlung (colonising), , Fentengut (rent-Jand) or the 
like that has been a consjant example to Denmark and that is today 
inspiring the promoters of land reform in Great Britain. Germany's 
progress in this , direction under the Hitler regime (sitice 1933) need 
not be referred to in thé present usando, 


f a r] 
e THE’ FAMILY-FARM e 


It i is difficult exactly io definesa Small holding. In Denmark, the 
latest official experts have fixed upon 44 bighas as the minimum size. 
In England * the standard was up til now 175 bighas. There is a 
tendency to raise "the ‘unit by abdut 25 toe30 per cent. In Germany, 
the holdings creatétl by the laws: of 1490.91 and 191, have an average 
area of 119 bighas. In each instancé the unit is considered to be 
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small enough to be adequately ERT by one farmer witlt the help: 
of his family (and as a rul without hired labour) and at the same 
time large enough to maintain the family op a reasonable level of 
, material prosperity and ''mental satisfactione” The family is generally 
taken as a five-mouth aggregate (3 bighas = l acre). 

* It is well known to students of comparative indusirialism that 
Czechoslovakia was born like a Minerva, ae if were, fully equipped with 
the paraphergalia of, modern industry, and commerce as well as techno- 
cracy and business organisation. As 25 small state, it may be considered 
to be anotlfer Switzerland or Belgium, so to say, so far as factories and 
workshops are corfcerned. m 

The modernism. or uptodatism of * Czechoslovakia is to be found 
in land reform also, The, state «commenced it8 „career in this regard 
by introducing ovetnight the _ principles of. land- redistribution, land- 
transfer, land-exchange, land- restriction and land control such as bad 
been in Operation in Central Europe and England since the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. As India continues still toebe in the 
middle of the nineteenth century in some of these respects the story of 
Czechoslovakian lami-reform should appear to be of great value to 
her economic statesmen. The subject has been dealt with at length 


anotber context.* i 
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* B. K. Sarkar, “ Land Reform in €zechoslovakia (Calcutta Review, June, 1937), 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE RECORD | 
ROOMS OF INDIA 


e PROFESSOR SURENDRA NATE SEN, Ms, PH. D. ua 
* Calchtta University. i 
d "T j ». " v : . . 
e S. e s. e 


RESERVATION is the archivist's first and foremost concern. It 
is an axiom of archives-keeping about hich there is no 
difference of opinion. Hence follows the corollary that indiscriminate 
admission into reçor-rooms must hot be demanded. So far, the student 
of history is at one "with the record- -keéper. But. there is a widespread 
feeling among résponsible research schdlars in this country that caution 
may go too far. If old r8cord$ had been preserved for administrative 
purposeg along? most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centifry papers 
might have been safely consigned to fire, Even papers of more recent 
origin could be thrown away withott any inconvgniénté to the govern- . 
ment copcerned. ‘Ro cite only one instance, in a district record room 
of Bengal there is a large number of hasty notes, sometimes in pencil, 
jotted down by the District Officer of the day, when the indigo troubles 
were at their height. To the students of history these notes are in- 
valuable, to the district administration they are absolutely" useleas, for 
indigo and infligq planters.aré as eStinct to-day as the gigantic reptiles 
of a bygone geological age. The Record Keeper may not, therefore, treat 
the curiosity of the historian with uxdue suspicion, he may indeed find 
a useful ally and collaborator’in that prying specimen of humanity. 
In these days of financial stringency and retrenchment when popular 
ministers are feluctant to add o the expenses of + uneconomic depart- 
ments, the Record Keeper may very well enlist the services of research 
students, to whom, the priyilege of examining the archives 4s granted, 
for indexing, &ransoribing ahd cataloguing the “records ig which they 
are ihterested. -Such co-operatiop will be of mutdal benefit to- both 
thegparties. ° j u ° : 
The,time has come when some of the existing rules may be con- 
venienily rel&zxed. I do not fgr à moment suggest anything that may 
in any way affect the safety of the archives, but is it quite impossible 
to bring the provincial récord roomy in ine» with the record room of 
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the India Office or the Public Record Office of London ? In India all 
“records are divided into two categories irrespective «of their age and 
antiquity, and undue stress is given on their subject-matter. All 
papers are designated either as ''phblie, dr ,‘‘political and -private:’’ 
No difficulty is ordinarily raised about the examination and transcrip- 
tion of the archives oft the first ‘category, but permission is not so 
readily granted about the scrutiny of records that fall under the desig- 
nation "political and private.’ isthe India Office, however, all bona- 
fide students are perufittede to examine Uh 17 h° century records irres- 
pective of their subject-matter, and. one may take notes or transcribe 
the papers witbout any official supervision or scrutiny. Cheap ‘and 
reliable typed copies ,are also available? Permission to examine 
eighteenth century records is not se "freely grantéd .». But once the 
necessary leave is obtained the student éncounters no further difficulty: 
about notes and ‘transcription. I speak from „personal experience. 
Similar practice prevails in the National fnd CÓlonial Archives of Paris 
and the Archivo Ultramarino of Lisbon. The Public Retord Qffice of 
London is more liberal in this respect and every paper, which is a-cen- 
. tury old, is deemed a legitimate objfct of the historian’s curiosity. 
After all, these records are raw materials of history. e’ 

Is it impossible to purste a similar*policy with respect to records 
in India ? Does it matter much if it is discovered that a public servant 
of eminence, long deceased* committed an indiscretion one century or 
two centuries ago ? A responsible public man oncé told me that the 
Peshwa Daftar of Poona could not bè throwa *open eo the research 
scholar because his industry may one aay reveal some records thate 
may help to revive some inconvenient claimsrejected, rightly or wrongly, 
by the Inam Commission. I believe. most epeople will recognise that 
this objection is not frivolous but at the same time it should note be 
ignored that this diffteulty is not ihsuperable, and the próblem may be 
easily solved by passing an Indemnity Act. 

It is sometimes argued that when exhaustive selections are 
available to thee public, no legitimate grievance can be made, if access 
to the archives js either wholly denied, or strictly restrigted. "bis- 
tinction should be made between restriction and refusal! Admissfon 
, must be regulated according to the available space of the reading room, 
free access to the stocking room must also be denied, bu? “at the same 
time, it should be conceded that no selection, fovérer exhaustive, can 
altogether preclude the névessity of a £resh examination of the published 
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records * and a scrutiny.of the pages deemed unwortlfy of publi- . 
cation. The point needs no elaboration for, every member of the 
Historieal Records Commission knows from his personal experience 
that selections and descsiptive catalogues cannot always serve oum 
purpose, as different students may approach the same problem from 
different angles of vision. . ° ° 

Exhaustive “catalogues of District Record Rooms would’ be a oan 
help te the growing number of b esearch students “who. do not,exactly 
know where to seek” the iffformasion tidy need. Some of the. 
Provincial Record Rooms „have excellent guides and? catalogues, 
but the District Record Rooms are stil more*or less neglected, 
specially because untrained” ministerial officers are usually in charge 
of them. "T : $ . 

The cause of historical investigation in'India would undoubtedly 
be furthered, if the imperial and Provincial Record Rooms could see 
their way to supply rotograph "copies of their archives at a reasonable 
rate on application from genuine investigators. A rotograph machine 
is not very expensive, and the capital invested in if will be realised 
with profit, once the research student is notified® of the new arrange- 
ment. As itis, even when the Record Keeper is prepared to supply 
transcriptions of a particular archive, practical difficulty may stand in 
his way, and the applicant may have to go disappointed. There are 
some Dutch Records at Calcutta. They wefe originally in the Dis- 
trict Record Room of* Hooghly and , they ‘relate mostly eto the Dutch 
factory of Chinswrab. * Of more, interest are the Dutch tecords ‘pre- 
served in the Madras Record Room of which a discriptive list 1s avail- 
able in print. Few people ‘from Lalfore or Calcutta can find the time 
to travel to Madras on the ef chance of a Dutch letter throwing some 
light en the subject of his particular investigation. But Dutch-know- 
ing scribes are hot egsily available at' Madras. The Keeper of the 
Madras Record Room may not, therefore, be able to supply the 
Lahore or Calcutta estudente with transcriptions of speeified records 
inspite $ of all tlee willingness "in the world. A machin will be of 
immense uses whére mah is ,hplpless. Again, a rotograph copy ig 

 alwas 3 ‘ore reliable than a t»ansctiption, however careful. A man 
may unconsciously lapse into his accustomed spelling but a machine 
will unerringly "reproduce. the original. , This is no small gain to the 
consciencious ineostigatois | for, MN a single alphabet may go 
a long way in the identification of a historical personage. 
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. Historians must always rely on the archivist for their raw material, ` 
andthe progress of historical estudies in India depends, to a great 
extent, upon their co-operation. There ‘is-a widespread feeling that 
«an Indian student finds more facilities in the tecord rooms of England 
and France than in his own country, The time has come when this 
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POPULAR EDUCATION 'AND ITS CONTROL 
BY THE-STATE IN ENGLAND. , 


SATLENDRA NATH SEN, M.Sc. (CAD.), M.A* (LEEDS) 
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pus Industrial revolution of eighteenth and ninetegnth € 
in England gave a treméndous blow on the socigl structure of that 
country.  Due-to this social, change educational] reform was necessary. 
But in the earlier.part of the I&st, century education in England was 
purely a voluntary enterprise. Joseph “Lancaster, a man from a poor 
family, was the pieneer in introduting the monitorial system of 
education for the poorein the beginning of the last century. His 
success brought the attention and sympathy of a good many “influential 
men of “that time who, in 1808, formed a society called the British 
and Foreign School Society to impart some Elementary Education to 
the poor children of that country. The members of this society 
were nof-conformists and th. church people could not tolerate their 
enthusiasm in éüucational matters ; they formed a rival party called 
‘* National Society ° in 1811. These two, societies worked for two 
decades purely on yoluntary subscriptions from sympathetic and 
well-to-do peeple. I is very difficult to give an exact account of 
the growth of the number of schools and the scholars during this 
period. The national saciety reported in 1834 that by 1831 there 
were 10,965 church schoels im existence and 900,000 children attend- 
iag. them. Of course the average length of school life at that time 


was dhly four. years,’ * ° eT 

But in considering the child population at that time, this number 
of s-hool-going children wase very poor. The prominent people at 
that time made af agitation to improve afd expand, the popular 
education but* nothing could be done until the thirties of the century 
when the comstitution of the cotntry was reformed. The only thing 
the Geformers could do for ellucation was to sanction a parliamentary 
grant in 1833 gnd onward for the purpose of building schools. The ` 


money must be distributed through the*above societies and the local 


- 
1 A History of Engish Meten Education, f. Smith, p. 133. 
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_ subscriptions must be raised, at least half the estimated cost before ; 
a grant could be given. This was the first time that the state came 
forward in granting money in the cause of education. The state gave 
but she had no control over those institutions.: The grant money 
never demanded any inspection over the nature and system of 
education until 1839> when the Government set up a committee 
of the Privy Council to superintend €hei; allocation. ‘ To superin- 
tend their allocation’ is not only to audit and check the accounts 
but also to see, as® every GóvernméM is duty bound to do, if the 
children gete the best possible guidance and environment. In order 
to do that the state carved out a policy for the education of Wer 
children. But before she can enforce*her policy she must prepare 
the minds of the people to accept *those principles, Dr. Kay (after- 
wards Bir Kay-Shtitleworth), who was the, first secretary of the 
committee of council, found it an extremely diffic&lt task in fusing 
the new ideas in educational matter® by treating an Inspectorate 
staff and" by starting a model training college eùt Battersea. 
The church people were furious at the idea of their schools being 
inspected. It was, hewever, ami@ably settled between the church 
and the state that Archbishops should nominate peysons as Inspectors 
of church schools and their concurrence was necessary for ‘each 
appointment by the state. The religious teachings were wholly 
in the hands of these church people, but so far as secular instructions 
were concerned, the state retgined its control. * 

The osampls of Battersea brotfght a NeWe impulse fo the church 
people also, who established as many as twenty-two Training Colleges 
throughout England and Wales. e The untiring zeal of Dr. Kay for 
about two decades gave a totally new corceptfon of popular education, 
but his idea of introducing a Bill proposing the creation of new 
factory schools, torbe maintairted by rates, thereby bisnging forward 
& national system’ of education was perhaps too early. The 
organised efforts of. the Nonconformists against the Bil led the 
Government fo withdraw it in 1848. ‘But this failure, gave an 
impetus to the NOnconformists— & fresh body of educationistie who 
called themselves ‘ Voluntarists,’, in” piseeeHon . and  jugther 
expansion of education. , 

Àny new advancement in education by the state wagerather i impos- 
sible under the Tory Governmént of Peel, andyn 1846 when once more 
the Whig ministry wes formed,. Rip hun lenor put forward his 
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new scheme chiefly to make the teaching profession" popular and: 
more attractive. *The Minute of 1846 offered grants to apprenticed 
pupis*as wéll as «to teachers who instructed them, together with 
retiring pensions to tedchers, and annual grants to teachers under 
certain conditions. Also the schools of Industry were offered grante 
for school field-gardens, workshops and schodl kiteheng and, wash- 
houses. In 1846 ‘grant ‘rapidly grew to £100,000 and by 1858 it 
rose te £800,000. This was the, fist, time in «1046, -that the state 
took a liberal view in granting" money towards the improvement of 
the status and conditions ef the teachers as well as the furniture 
and appliances of the schools although the management and authority 
still remained in the hands of the woluntary people. 

But all these new changes Were net given sufficient time to be 
worked duis When Mr. Lowe took the office of the Vice-President 
in 1859 all those grants, pupil teachers’ stipends, scholars’ capitation 
grants, teachers’ pensions, grants for school books, maps,,etc., were 
swept away hy the code of 1861 and a new system of payment by result 
was introduced. An examination on a fee of Rs. 3 must be held and, 
other things being equal, one third of the sum cfaimable on attendance 
was to be forfeited for failure in each of the three subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. o ; 

(2) : : 

The reviged code, of 1861 gave a tremendous blow tô the progress 
of education. Tht work ofthe s¢hocls was lowered «down and the 
withdrawal of pupil teachers’ stipends caused a -serious fall in the 
number of pupil teachers. The number of scholars per teacher rose 
from 87'7 in 18€0 to 40'S in 1870. There was much agitation from 

alT quarters but nothingscould be déne until the Libemals were returned 
to power in 1868,. when thé education department was entrusted to 
W. E. Forster, the stalwart Radical and a great enthusiast for 
popular education. e * . d 

Forster, the father of ihe dual nent of education, brought his 
Bill for the se-called ** Coinpulsoxy ‘education " and after much contro- 
versy®and debate it was enacted. By this Act of 1870, the country 
' was to be dividetl into districts, the educational condition of each was 
to be ascertained, and where Etementarg education was found '' to be 
sufficiently efficient and sttitable"' there would be no interference. But 
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‘a District where deficiency was proved, a” time not exceeding six 
` months was to be allowed to theevoluntary institutions to supply the 
- needs. If, however, voluntary effort -proved insufficient, a° school 


Board was to be elected for the District, whose duty would be either 
to provide new séhoqls from rate aid, or to help existing schools. A 
timetable oanscience élause was to be enforced on al] grant-rgceiving 
schools, sa “that a child could be withdrawn “from religious instructions 
either at the beginning or at the efid af wihe-day, . 

Thus the Act of 1870 created*other schools than the voluntary 
ones, which were „puilt by school Boards from money coming from 
the rates. Subsequent Acts have not disturbed thjs dualism and 
there exist side by’ side in the game ‘area, and often in the same 
village, schools whose buildmgs- ‘are publicly owned ñd schools whose 
buildings are in others’ hands. 54 EC ue 

It cannot be denied that this Act of 1870 gave an impetus in the 
creation qf a new sentiment in favour of education amongst the general 
public. The parents were slowly coming to appreciate dhe talue and 
importance of education and were not reluctant to allow their children 
to obtain the benefit “that was offered. ‘The people had accepted 
compulsion with surprisingly good grace in short but quik steps. 
It will be seen that means of education was continually being extended 
at an increasing rate as the number of schools increased from 18 ,000 
in 1881 to 19,500 in 1891 and 20,000 in 1900. ‘The registered scholars 
on the same lates were about four ,millians, four and three quarter of 
a milion and. five and three quarter of a * million Aud the percentage 
of average attendance rose from 1l to 78 and then to 82. 


ad (8) M" 


Notwithstanding all these improvements in education an all-round 
discontent was growing against this dual system of education. Al- 
though Forstér, inspite*of being an imporfant merfber of the Radical 
Party did not act against the popular views and although he gaye the 
voluntarists a good chance of maintdining competition with the echo) 
Boards, this dual system seemed to be *a failure at the end of the 
century. The voluntarisís could not make ‘eleméntgry * education ' 


l A ® 
1 A History of Hlemtntary Edyeation in Enfland, F. Smith, p. 313. 
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‘gu fficiertt, TU and suitable" and ilia Board schools were rapidly 
being increased. THe principal reason updetlying this fact was that the 
Board schools were financially Stronger than the voluntary ones as the 
former could get the locab rates. The average income per scholar, 
in attendance of the Board schools from rates were ts. 4id. in 1836, 
18s. 11d in 1801, and £1. 1s, 1d. in 1896. Also the combined, income 9f 
Board schools per scholar* in "average attendance from "rites "and 
endowment was 17s. Ord. in, 1881; 18s. 4id. in 1896, 18s, 11id. in 1891- 
and £1. 1s. 91d. in 1896 ; ahes thedncome -sf voluntary schools from 
endowment and onea sper scholar in average attefidance was 
8s. 61d. in 1881, 8s. 12d. in 1886, 8s. 84d. in 1891 an@ 7s. 113d^in 1896." 
_ Also the voluntary schools” could not earn the same amount of 
grant as the Board schools The anrfual grant per scholar in average 
attendance for Board scheols rose from 18s. 02d* in*1876 to 19s. 73d. in 
1896 and for voluntany schools 13s. 33d, to 18s. 73d.? This meagre 
finance of the voluntary schools did not help them to thrive and con- 
sequently«hey could not appoint as great a proportion of certified 
teachers as the Board schools. ‘The certified teachers appointed by 
voluntary schools were 19,287 in 1876 ; 23,850 in 4881 ; 25,994 in 1880 ; 
27,26] in 4891; and 27,911 in 1896 whereas those appointed by Board 
schools were 3,766 in 1876 ; 10,212 in.1881 ;°16,218 in 1886: 20,562 in 
1891 and 28,801 in 1896. The number of scholars in average attend- 
ance in voluntary schools on those yearsewere ' 1,656,508 ; 2,007,184 7 
2,198,358 ; 2 258 ,985 and 2 ,465,919 ; also the number of scholars in 
Board schools in those year’s were 398, 5; 856,851 ; 1,272,151; 1,491 571 
ard 1,9056,092.5 Hence simple saleuletion hows that ihe voluntary 
school could afford tio appoint one certñed teacher for every 85°9 scho- 
lars in 1876 ; 85:9 in 1881 ; 8*5 in 1886 ; 82:8 in 1891 and 88:8 in 1896 
wifereas the Board schoojs appointed one certified teacher for every 871 
scholars in 1876°; 83:8in 1881 : 78:4 in 1886 ; 7275 3n 1891 and 670 
in 1896. The voluntary schools were not only compelled to employ 
unqualified teacherg but they had to pay smaller salaries. and to pur- 
chase less equlpment than'the Board schools. All “these better 
amenities and, conifortswere possible for Board schools as they had a 
stable ahd strone financial footing fom rates and there is no wonder 


that the voluntarists would be jealous of the Board schools because ‘of 
* 
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1 Report of the Committee qeCouncil on Education, 696-97 p. lxxvii, 
a 5» » Og Bde a gs 1896-07 and 1891-92, 
3 t, ^" 1896-97, “xxvii. 
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their rate kelp. They protested that in order to put the buildings into 
repair, to add class rooms atd cloak rooms and to bring the sanitation 
upto more modern standard, they must haye more financial” assistance 
„from the state.’ Also, '' they urged thát there should be no limits 
on the grants to schools, that there should be a greater control over the 
spending powers of the school Boards, that the teachers and scholars 
of voluntary schools might share of such educational advantages a8 
Board schools, were able to provide out of public funds.’ s 
Rate aid was not thé only ‘cagyse “of discohtent in the voluntary 
schools. The more advanced instruction, which some of the Board 
schools were forwatd enough to impart to their older pupils, were"not ` 
linked by the promoters of the voluntary Schools. The older scholars 
earned grants from the Sqence and Arts Departments. The Board | 
schools were grantéd by the Science and Arts Department 1d. in 1900 and 
ld. in 1902 per scholar whereas the voluntary schoofs could get only 
zd. in 1900 and nothing afterwards. The Higher Elementary schools 
which thrived under the auspices of School Boards, dide not receive any 
recognition from the higher authority until the introduction of the 
Elementary School Cade in 1900. “According to this. they were to pro- 
vide a four years’ course of instruction, admitting «those scholars. only 
who had attended an Hlerhentary, schbol for at least two years and who 
were certified by an Inspector to be qualified to profit by the instruction. 
‘The upward age of attentlance was put at the end of the school year 
during which the pupil reached the age of fifteerf. The schools were 
to get grants on average attendancé namely«25s* to 21s. in the first year 
to 55s. to 65s. in the fourth year. Also, for adequate practical instruc- 
tion, a grant from 6s. or 8s. in the first year'to 18s, or 25s. in the fourth 
year was offered. During the last thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the school Boards created 28 hjgher Elementary schools and -by 
1902, added one mote to them*whereds the voluntary fnanagers could 
provide only one during these years. Twenty-five of them including 
the voluntary schools, were inspected apd received grants during 


1901-027 © : 
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The school Boards which did not gain the” public sympathy and 


esteem were looked down on by the defenders of the *volüntary schools 


E Elementary Edyeation, Gregóry (Appenglix). 
2 History of English Elemehtary Education, P. Smith, p. 942. 
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‘with jealousy and suspicion. The rural Boards were too small and tao 
petty for their task and the large Boards were blamed for their extra- 
vagance and their hospitality to’ the: denominational school. The Board 
Schools availed themselvessfreely of the power of borrowing on the 
security of the rates, given by the Acts of 1-70, 1873, 1876 and 1893. 
The loans sanctioned by the Department i in 1890-01 was £1 023 ,905e4- 8, 
in 1895.96, £2 218, 436-12-5 gnd "in 1899-1900, £2,336,978-18- j. The 
rates were levied by them bud collected hy other bodies. -The Gounty 
and County Borough Councils altehdy «had ed @éational duties to carry 
out by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 which authorised them 
' to provide technical and manual instruction except in Elementary 
schools ; also the "Local Taxation Act in 1890 allotted the Whisky money 

io beas councils fos the provision of S&condasy and Technical education. 
Public opinion was turning in favour of these new authorities, and 
against the school Boarde. It will be seen that the Bryce Commis- 
sion (1894-95) did not think these Boards as proper authorities to be 
entrusted with atty sort of higher education than the elementary one. 
Their recommendation was that the Higher Elementary Schools as 
well as science schools should be treated as Secoffdary ones and the 
school Boasds have no*control over them as those schools served only 
the purpose of “ third grade secondary schools ” in the hands of the 
Board. 

There had been a suspicion among the general publice that the 
new Board schools were created on the modèl of the Brith Schogls 
and had no authority. to te&ch any, religious principles, And these 
newly formed Boards instead of helping the voluntary schools were 
willing to put an end to them. ‘ The Non-Conformists did all in their 
power to destroy voluntary sctfools and to force school Boards upon 
"the*ouxtry by closing their schools and in other ways."* During 
the debate of 1876, Mr. Habb&rd said, “ Either the Birmingham 
League or the Liberation Society,issued a strong recommendation to 
the effeot wherever the British and Foreign Scheols Sociéty had an 
opportunity of máking a deficiency in the school accommodation of.a 
parish they shold close their schgaJs,*so that Board schools might be there 

_ 8 d 7 e. 
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1 Report ofthe Board of Education, 1909, 1. 36-37 and 1902-8, pp 33-31; 
Report of the Board of Education, 1899. 1990, Vol. TIT. pp. 7:1. i 
* Report of the Board oj* Education, 1902.03. p. 46. 
3 Rep'rt of te Biard of Education, 0001, p. 33.. o 
3 Elementary Education, Gregory, p. 158. 
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established, and did so. But in some cases where the proceeding, had 
not the effect of closing the'depominational schools, they came again 
to the Department and asked to be alléwed to .re-opem their schools 
on the same terms as before. ‘National Education Report, p. 149).? 
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Thé condition and circumstances of popular education during the 
last decade was thoroughly studied by ross Commission in 1888 who sub- 
mitted an excellent report comprising the situation and recommenda- 
tion of proper reo%ganisation of the system and method of education at’ 
that time. The msjority of the Commission recommended that the 
County councils should ba empowered to aid voluptary schools by an 
amount equal to the subscriptions, up to a maximum of ten shillings per 
child in average attendance. The reason: they put “forward was that 
the cost and the standard of instruction were increased during the last 
two decades since 1870, that there were multiplication® of sygbjects and 
that there wag more expensive demands of building and sanitation. So, 
owing to the greaterecost of education the payment of school fees was 
becoming a burden on the poorer people, and in seu of feeg, or school 
pence the Government, by the Act óf 1891 made a grant of 10s. per 
child to all school or voluntary Board, subject to certain conditions as 
to the proyision of free education, etc.§ 

The church also did not remain silent. TRey became conscious of 
their unfavourable position and. they made *a vigprous movement in 
gaining their grounds. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
called a conference and it was “decided there that the state should be 
asked to bear the whole expense of teaching staff of the church schools 
and in 1895 a, Bill was drafted on this proposal. But subseqwent* 
consideration led them to'withdraw the Bill and af a second confer- 
ence a memorial for presentation to. the Government was drafted: 
The purporé of the gppeal was that é ¿any educational legislation 
should mafhtain the religious character' by preserving the voluntary 
schools ; it should safeguard the .right of parents: to, deterthine the 
character of such religious imstruetion no matte? wlfat kind*of school 


the child attended ; it should refrain from penalising apy school by 
: | 
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1 The Edncationnl Quéstion, ‘tien pai p. ^ 
2 Loe. ett, 
3 Educational Questions, p. 85 (Thompson). 
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. reason of the religious qpinions professed by the teachers*or scholars is 
and lastly it should recognise the educatidnal value of variety of type 
and managenrent of gehools. ‘They urged that there should be no limits 
on the grants to schools that there should be an increare and rearrange; 
ment of grants so as to help the poorer schools thaf there should be a 
greater control over the spending powers of “the school, Boards that 
the teachers and scholars of voluntary schools might shar’ of such 
educational advantages .ag school *boards Were, able to próvide out of 
public funds. ° =” as = 

The Government, howeyer, brought in a Bill in 1896 closely follow- 
ing the above suggestions. It tried to unify the “system of education 
and proposed to make the county council the chief education authority, 
controlling elementary, technical and secondary schools. The 17s. 5d. 
limit’ was to, be abolished, andan additional ‘grant of 4s. to s paid by 
the state on behalf of each child in a voluntary school or a '* necessi- 
tious " Board School. The county council was to appoint an education 
committee ‘ to supplement and not supplant such existing organisation 
for educational purposes as for the time being supplied efficient instruc- 
tions.' The rating power of school-Boardsewas to be limited to 
a total agnount -of €0s. per child, and the managers of both Board 
and voluntary schools were to *' permit -reasonable ‘number of the 
scholars attending the school required i&.'' -The conservatives them- 
selves being divided on the question of 'rate-aid to the voluntary 
schools, -the Bill-was opposed and-hzd to be withórawn.! The 
attempt to establish a national system of education wag a bit too early 
but these facts leave a sufficient indication -that a view in favour of a 
unified- system of education was being slowly created. 

In-1897, the voluntary * school Bill was however passed vhi 
abolished the 17s. 6d. limit-on grants, freed the scltopl buildings from 
rates and provided an' aid-grant of 5s. per scholar, to be paid through 
an association of voluntary gchools. But this arrangement which 
could only be regarded as temporary, did not satisfy the Church. The 
cost of educatin was still” rising-and the Board schoofs had already 
finandial adyantage behind them. So opinion was moving steadily 
. towards the demand that the cogs of maintenance of the voluntary 


schools should be met*by public funds, either national or local. 
* 
e * e š 
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That a reform in educatibnal administration was a paramount . 
necessity, was admitted byeHon. E. Lymph Stgnley in 1899, who. 
prayed: 2 an important part in the administration of London | School 
Board: “ we are corstantly brought face to face with the same pro- 
blem, that education i is one, and must be dealt with as a whole ; and 
that it is with the incrasing civilisation of the whole nation that our 
systematie and collective recognitione of; what is Worthy int&llectual 
training for life will grow and dgvelop." 1 His idea was that there 
should be only one afithowsy in fach ‘rea ‘not smaller than the county 
or the county borough for imparting primary, ‘secondary and technical 
education ; and the rural areas as subordinate authorities must*be 
trusted with primary.education alone. ° : 

The Government, however, eappreciated the idea that the consti- 
tution of a single foherent central Education, authority wás the most 
necessary preliminary to the constitution of ahy Satisfactory loca] 
organisation and the creation of compétent ocal authorities. Accord- 
ingly, théy introduced in 1898 and passed in 1899 a mé&sure consoh- | 
dating the Education Department and the Science and Arts Depart- 
ment under a Board ewith itsowf President, charging the Board 

** with the superintendence of matters relating to education in England 
and Wales," and providing for the transfer by order i in council of any 
powers of the Charity Commissioners or the Board of Agriculture 
relating to education.  * 

But the Board of iaso Act of 1899 did not help in solving 
the difficulties arising out of thé confusion in logal ddministration. 
The cumulative forces, viz., the jealousy and class suspicion of volun- 
tary schools and the public resentment against the Board schools, the 
discontent of the voluntary schools arising out of the extension of the 
educational provision to older pupils and the rate aid of Boaad 
schools and the recégnition of the county and county Bérongh councils 
as the authorities to provide technical and secondary education brought 
the dual systém of education in a state of, limiting equilibrium when 
the bolt came from the Cockerton judgment Den was not only the 
cause of an end of the School Boards but also «brought a new*era in 
unifying the whole system of education, i in Englahid. The interesting 
story lies in the fact that in 1900, Mr. Cockerten, the district auditor 
e a? 


t History of English Elementary Educagion, F. sun, p. 344 quoted from * Our 
Nationi. nal System.” 
The Board of Education Selby Bigg, p. = 
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onder' the Local Government Board, brought an objectiow regarding the 


expenditure of te London School Boarfl upon Science and Arts classes 
in Day and continuation schools, on the ground that they were not 
provided for in'the Public Elementary school code. The Queeyg's 
Bench Division confirmed the auditor’s action and the Court of Appeal 
concurred. The County and County Borough ‘Councils were authdrised 
by & temporary Act in 1961 tô empower School Boards to Continue for 
one year those schools that bad been carried on withoyt’ legal, sanction, 

but the doom of the School Board had corte. 


« 
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Inspite of gll*sorts of opposition against the voluntary schools 
regarding the rate aid, the Act of 1902 wat passed after a vigorous 
debate in the Parliament. 

The first and foremost important part of this Act 38 the total 
abolitiow of fife School Boards and the making of the local councils, 
the authorities for providing those schools which were under the Boards 
and maintaining both the voluntary and thew own schools, By this 
Act, the councils of all counties and county Boroughs were given the 
status of Local, Education Authorities both in respect of Elementary 
and higher education. These were called the Part II Authorities. 
“The Local Education Authorities shall conSider the educational needs 
of their area and take such steps as seem ¢o them desirable, after con- 
sultation with the Boafd*of Education, to supply or aid the supp! y of 
education other than elementary...... evident "! The distinction 
between elementary and other forms*of education was strongly marked. 
The Part III Authorities vere empowered to impart elementary edu- 
Cation alone. These were the Municipal Boroughs with at least 20,000 
population. “These+Part III* Authorities must maintain their own 
elementary schools and build them, if they were required—Aall from the 
local rates plus the grants irom the Board of Hducation,e but they were 
not to build ndr to maintain secondary schools. ‘* Thè Local Educa- 
tion Authority shall throughout éheir area have the powers and duties 
of a Sthool Bóard and School, Atfendance Committee under the Ele- 
mentary Education Acts, 1670 to 1900, and any other Acts including 
local Acts, arid sltall also be reeponsible for and have the control of all 
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secular instrugtion in Public Elenfentary Schools not provided by them, 
&nd'School Boards and School Attendance Committees shall be 
abolished." ! So, henceforward, the schools which came *djrectly 
under the Local Education Authorittes were called: provided and the 
voluntary schools called non- provided schools. The Non-provided 
schools must manage *their own schools but the Local Education 
Authoritiesnfust have the full control over the secular fnstructions. In 
a non-provided schoól however, *.the managers of the school, shall 
carry ouf any directióhs e$ the? local". education authority as to the 
secular education to be given in the school, ‘including any directions 
with respect to the number and educational qualifications of the 
teachers to be employed for such instructions, and for the dismissal of 
any teacher on educational grounds,’ * . 

This Act of 1902. breught anew era in ihe Public Elementary 
education in England. The whole system of edutatión was unified. 
The provided as well as non-provided school# would now share the 
benefits of focal rates and Government grants. The local*Governments 
had now full control on secular education given by council schools as 
. well as denominational schools. Tht local Governments were given 
freedom to some extent in the matter of educational administration : 
but the central Governmenteretained its power to curve out the educa- 
tional policy. As every Government has some principles in the policy 
of her education, English Government also now reorganise the 
whole — department in Due light of hér own educational 


policy. | f oe? "S 
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JOETS have often spoken of the deep feelings of the heart stirred by 
cagual contacts with men, women, enimals ada objects of ndture. 
Wordsworth has written, with extreme" felicity. and beauty, about the 
emotional intensity of experience wrought in him by the sight of a 

^ Highland lass who inspired the immortal poem, ‘ The Solitary Reaper.’ 
‘Such experiences, quite often, form she subject-matter of the poetry of 
Hardy. "Travelling 55$ train, he catches a “glimpse of, a woman on the 
platform of a smgll wayside railway -station and this momentary 
experience becomes the subject of a song which is full of deep heart- 
ache-and great langing for something unknown and never to be *nown. 
Poems like these give us some idea of the mystery of the human heart 
of its capacity to be moved by strange, yet apparently trifling things 

and of its baffling complexity and its strange workings. 

Net t$ speak of poets, even writers af the short story and the 
novel have sometémes described how casual contacts with men and 
‘women become ever memorable experiences. Of course the province 
of the short story and the novel 1s generally the effect wrought on mau 
by woman and occasionally the effect of man op woman, but none can 
deny that if the deschiption ‘of such éxperiences were takeh away "from 
the literature of the world, it would become a very dull and uninterest- 
ing thing. Chekhov, that ereat Russian master of the short story, 
often describes experiences like this. In the same way, Henry James 
often gifes expression td this kind of.experience. .Tn the hands of 
Chekhov, an experietice of this kind is made the vehicle of warm 
human appeal, while Henry James analyses its subtle psychological 
implications. Yet what is true of Chekhov and Henry James is still 
more trys of thé diarist. The diarist trades on anā glorifies these 
casual experieficgs. ln fact, the “diarist is a person who can make 
much dt experiences that are apparently common place and uninterest- 
ing and casual. From this point of view, it is quite obvious that the 
diarist ig a person who perpetually notes dnd tries to record with pre- 
cision what he notes. In this speci®, Arnold Benaett is the prince of 
diarists. No one who reads his journals can fail to get this impresgion. 
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Quite early in his career as a writer Arnold -Bennett resolved" to keep a 
journal in which he would set down, faithfully and scrupulously, what 
he saw and heard and did each day of his life. With cccasional lapses 

he kept up this habit with the result that to- day we have three 
volumes of his journals which give ys a fairly faithful record of his day- 
to- dAy life, his doings and his imaginings, but more, particularly of his 
doings . ‘and observations. Anyone whi goes through these journals 
cannat but fail to be struck „wtth fhe curiosity and the all-devouring 
appetite of this man. Nor carmeone fail to notice the extreme mental 
alertness and quic k responsiveness of this writer. It appears that the 
range of his interests was wide and that everything. he came across 
and every person he'met had its ovn interest for him. As toa Sherlock | 
Holmes tlfe small nnoticed things of life become ols to deep mysteries, 
so in his hands the’ most familiar, commonplaces and outworn things 
become invested with a new beauty. Yet g generally he records the im- 
pressions which come to the man about A the lounger, the idler. 
This does not mean that he did not write as a professiqnal ewriter, as a 
popular novelist, as a man of taste, as an acute and penetrating critic 
and as a lover, of goo music, good drama and good opera. These things 
for the present do not concern us. We do nof worry, heme apd now 
about what he said about Proust or James Joyce, Ghekhov or Dostoe- 


. vesky, about the Cherry Orchard or Frank Hairis's Shakespeare, about 


the operasein Paris or the Wagner festival in London, about liv.ng on 
twenty houfs a day or mental efficiency, about furniture or the manage- 
ment of a mammoth hotel, but congern ofirselves yrith those things in 
search of which he did not go deliberately, but which came to him tin- 
seught, as it were. O Henry is said to have, remarked that one need not 
go for adventure to the streets of Baghdad in the days of Harun-Alrashid, 
but that adventuró is waiting round every corner every where. Sometlfing 
like this seems to have been the motto of Afnoid Bennett. He, of 
course, does not look for adventure, in, the accepted sense of the word, 
in the courst of his walks, during his railway journeys, on his voyages, 
during his sojourn in France, Italy or other countries, *but for, worth- 
while experience. Yet to be frank’, everything is worthwhile in his 
eyes provided it catches his attention. * He writes, * When a Yyoungish 
horse is just starting out from the stable in the niorning; up a hill, 
with a light trap behind him, he brings his nose dówi under his neck, 
so that the line of the head is parablel with, the forele& before it takes 
a step ; his hind feet slip & little" porta pa on the stones, and he pulls 
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bravely. That is a beautiful sight. ‘It was the first thing I saw, 
going out yesterday morning.’ When a person comes upon a passage 
like this,h8 cannot help marvelling at the minute powers of observation 
that the writer had as wel as Lis fetentive memory. Nor can, 
we withhold our admiration from the man for his accurate 
rendering of the thing observed. Yet  $ll this is P 
experience, experience which .oneedid not expect to have, orte pub i 
in anothgr way, all this is the familiar,made interesting, the common- 
place rendered beautiful." A scene "like, this meeht fave been witnessed 
by thousands and yet none might have cared to note this balance 

' bet Wien exertion and gra: e, this spectacle of gentle, yet powerful over- 
coming of resistance, this Beauty of movement, this sight of fresh 

Strength and untired vigour b-ing harnessed to the needs of the world. 
To a sentimehtalist like Sterne this sight might have appeared to be an 
instance of human €ruefty towards animals and he perhaps might have 
shed tears over the fact tha? the*yonnzish horse was made to bear the 
yoke rather, too Searly. It was human cupidity that was responsible for 
this enormity. "To a Rousseau it might have pointed the moral that 
maa, himself à slave, delights in efi:laving animals. He might have 
said that ghe animal .should be freed, should be let loose in a jungle 
and should be permitted to wahder, at wil. To another person it 
might have meant the dominion of man over nature. Still to another 
it might have brought the vision of a pre-méchanical age, an age of ' 
slow movement, of much leisure and somebody might even ehave made 
it the text for a homily oh the glories ‘of the modern mechanical age. 
Yes Arnold Bennett does nothing of the kind. To him it is an in- 
stance of beauty in movement and he lets it stand at that." It is thus 
a revelation of the beautiful ir the familiar. 

* At another place i ig his journal Arnold Bennett records a very 
simple lupos a happening the like 8f*which is séen many a time. 
'* Davray gave me a new instance of politeness. At some English house 
a foreigner called (nationality ‘obscure, I forget, something small) 
wearing what logked like an overcoat. The hostess urged Wim to take 
it off, ati he appar im his shirt-sleeves; consternation of the hostess 
especially as other ° guests were e expected. Presently Lawrence 
Houseman çame in and was advised privately of the situation. 
Houseman took 58 bis coat, aud sat down also in his shirt-sleeves ; then 
complaified of the geld, and"demanded from his hostess permission to 
resume his coat ; the foreigfler followed his exámple." Here is a simple 
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óccurrence*simply, tersely and economically told. There is nb attempt 
on the: part of the writer tọ hold the foreigner up to ridicule, to 
elaborate the feelings of embarrassment’ which the hostess felt or’ to 
.expatiate on.the supreme tact ot Lawrence Houseman. An imperia- 
list like Kipling might have made a happening like this an occasion 
fôr dwelling on the innate superiority of the English to the other races 
of the world and a stickler for. etiquette fnight have made a plea for 
having schools of. man ners all over the world and for having a*code of 
international manners. "fIe les «he Anecdote tell its own tale. What 
he loses by*way of explanation, he gains jn force and conciseness. 
Or take anotller snapshot of description that Arnold Bennett gives. 

" As we drove through Battleshoe Park this misty moist morning 
Kennerley:and Tertia in front, afid "Sharpe and f esamped and pinched 
behind, I- had a “genså of a constantly unrolling panorama of large 
rounded meadows, studded with immense bare-cedars, also of a formal 
and balanced shape; bulls and sheep, “all of fine breed, wandered 
vaguely about ; sometimes a house, often a gate to be Opened, and spot 
gallivanting tirelessly around the trap ; in one distant clump of trees, we 
saw a rook-perched om an invisible twig on the top of a ‘high elm; in 
the mist he seemed enormous, an-incredible motiónless fowl saiad 
he stretched his wings slowly, sank. gently forward, and beat heavily 


away with the distance. Everything was a vague green and dark grey 


in the -fog—everything except the red hips and tbe staring white 
of Spot! scout. On the way home we, called. lor a dead: snipe that 
had been given to us ; the first snipe I had ver sgen; I was naively 
astonished at its --— proportions and the ‘impossible length of “its 
thin bill!" Now there-is nothifig in this  dgscription that would mark 
it off as unusual or unfamiliar. But 'anyone who reads it cannot 
but notice’ the „sense of physical discomfort which the writer "was 


feeling on account of being “cramped "and pinéled bebind, his absorp- 


tion in the scene, his interest in the details of the landscape, the large 
sweep of hie observations which can take in trees and birds, bulls and 
dogs, his delight jn the variegated colour scheme of the scene, and his 
astonishment: at the sight of a bird of which he had heard ofteri: but 
which he had never seen. From fhis we find how the author takes in 
size, colour and extent with extreme ease. Af the same time, we have 
here a sense of movement, a,sense of ¢he changing "scéne, but above all, 

a sense .of actuality, a sense of things actually *seen and “felt and 
engaged. ‘More than this, after reading a passage like this, one comes 
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‘to feel hów commonplace is the experience. It is true it befell Arnold 
Bennett, but it can"befall any one of us Most of us are in the midst 
of such experiénce most days ot our lives, though we do not observe it 
so earefully, enjoy it so heartily: and express it so graphically. f 
But we might say tbat the giff of observing nature and describing 
it is 2 rare one, It does noi,come within the rdnge of the experience 
of everyone. Yet who would deny that any town- dyeller anywhere in 
this world would be familiar with ù ething like thiss '' You can 
divide the restaurants of Paris, 1 roughly, into two asses those where 
tho customers eat to live, and those where the customers eat to enjoy 
themselves, - The Duvals are the great. type of the former. Ever y- 
thing is stern, business-like, "sharp and no extra-food luxuries at all. 
In the second classethere is always leisure, end the waiters ‘seem to be 
ina charming conspiracy *to anticipate . your wishes, and everything is 
done for you (quite apart from eating) that you could desire. Ina 
word, the attitude of the restaurant to its customer is: You gire here 
to enjoy yeursglf. Do so. Command us in anything. We will do all 
we can to produce an atmosphere of gaiety.” .. Now what Arnold 
Bennett says of the restaurants of Paris can be sfd about the restau- 
ranis qf aay city. With a thing like this almost every one of us'can 
claim familiarity. è From the man “whe goes to a restaurant to have his 
lunch. or dinner to the person who goes there for & plate of ice-cream, . 
a glass of lemonade or a cup of tea, all can sense the atmosphere of the 
particular place they visit. “Yet after reading a passage Tike this gne 
feels. that one has ceme fo ‘kfiow a person who is more sensitivé"to the 
atihasphere. of a place than most of us. Most of us do become sensi-. 
tive to.the atmosphere of a show place, for do not we, almost every 
one of us, feel. the dullnes$ of à Convocation Hall and.grow lyrical 
“whtn we visit the Ajanta. Caves or indignant when ‘we. go toa dirty, 
insanitary hovel, yej "to assess correctly one's response to familiar 
places, the novelty of which has,been.dulled by too much acquaintance, 
is left only to a fine eraftaman like Bennett. By reading and reflect-- 
ing on. such piéces we grow, unconsciously as it were, mentally and 
emotionally. We become firmer.ir our grasp of things, ' surer in our 
judgments and keener in our perceptions. There are certain experi- 
ences and the rendering thereof at which we can only marvel with 
open- -mouthed admifation, „but there are,others which seem to be the 
stuff of our life amd with which we gan establish intimacy in no time. 
Tt is with such erjences that sofne writers, mainly essayists, deal - 
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‘and. lead us to think that all experience is worth something. * Arnold l 
Bennett himself remarked once : £* The sight of Burng-Jones’s aloofness, 
of his continual pre-occupation with the spiritual, to the ignoring of 
everyday facts, served to complete In mea médification of view which 
has been proceeding now for a year or,two. The day of my enthusiasm 
for “realism, for ‘naturalism’ has passed. I can „perceive that a 
modern work of fiction dealing with moflern life may ignore realism 
and yet. be greate To find beauty. *which isadways hidden, that is the 
aim. If beauty i is found, Then superficial facts are of small importance. 

But they are of some importance. And although I concede that in ihe 
past I have attached too high a value to realism, nevertheless I see no 
reason why it should be dispensed with. My desire is to depict the 
deeper beaüty while abiding by the envelope of facts. At the worst, 
the facts should not be ignored. . They might,*for the sake of more 
clearly disclosing the beauty, suffer a certain distortion. I cannot 
think of ay better word. Indeed, they could be ignored in the future. 

What the artist has to grasp is that there is no such ‘Ming es ugliness 
in the world. This I believe to be true, but perhaps the saying would 
sound less difficult in nother form: all ugliness has an aspect of 
beauty. The business of the artist is to find that aspect." elt might 
be said that a passage like this sums up beautifylly the creed of a 
novelist, a poet or a dramatist; but not that of an essayist, but this is 
not true. Qn reading this passage carefully we find that the writer 
wants us to*grapple with everyday facts and grapple with them in such 
a way 3s to reveal their beauty or significadcé. Thad is “exactly what a 
diarist or an essayist does. He deals with the small change of life. 

the everyday facts the casual experience ang reveals to us their hidden 
spirit or beauty. 

It is not, however, necessary for an essayist to leave iteto the” 
reader to discover the beauty, the meaning or tlte,significance for him- 
seJf as Arnold Bennett has done in the, passages quoted above. Very 
often the essayist becomes explicit and expansive. He steps forward 
to explain the thigg himself. In other words, he ceases to be 2 mere 
reporter, but becomes a kind of commentator or ‘leadgr-writer. He 
then shows his manifold reactionse to a lot of Commonplace or 
casual experience. He then reveals his temperaments his. mental make- 
up, his sympathies and his, prejudices. An exatnple from. Aldo us 
Huxley's Jesting Pilate would illustrate thie point.” «Perhaps all of us 
know that Aldous Huxley visited ‘India some years ago.. He went to. 
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Lahore and' delivered an instructive address at the Y. M. C. A. to a. 
very, very select gudience. The chair tbat evening was taken by an 
eminent politician who showed the all-roundness of his interests by 
saving. in the course of his ‘introductory remarks, that Aldous Huxley 
was on the way to occupying the same high place in English fiction as 
was occupied by Charles Garvice then (Thise lecture was delivered, I 
believe? about twelve years ago). The learned chairnfan fotind in 
Huxley the same qualities of appegl, of entertainment, of insight into 
human nature and of the dramafic treftmenb of the facts of life: as he 
had found in Charles Garvice. Huxley in that delightful book of his 
hæ described his journey by train from  Peshawareto Lahore. In that 
chapter he cómplains of the enormous distances that lie between one 
place and another ine India. He ‘igo complains against the high rail- 
way fares' in India. .(Who does not ?) He also, in that chapter, 
complains  apaimst “his steadily ‘dwindling financial resources. 
To safeguard against €hes& he and his wife decided that they 
should trav@l, second. From Peshawar to Campbellfore they 
found the journey extremely pleasant. They were the only occupants 
of the compartment and they oengratulated themselves on their good 
luck that they were, getting all that they needed, privacy and comfort, 
by Mog only half of what they were accustomed to paying by making 
a habit of travelling frst. Bat at Campbellpur the scene changed. 
The compartment was raided by a yellow-robed Sadhu, to see whom off 
came a large number of devotees with, garlands. Herb was a bit of 
experience for Huxley far which he had not bar pnus migirt call 
ii a bit of casual ‘experience. But to what use did'Huxley turn it ? 
le found the Sadhu a great favourite with ticket-collectors, guards and 
-— masters. They @ame* to touch his feet at every halt. They 
brought frfiits and sweets for him. Some of them even accompanied 
him for shortedistances. In ,the ‘meanwhile, the Sadhu ate the fruits 
and sweets and doZed. He was so careless as not to bless even those 
who sought his benediction? Then he snored and spat all over ‘the 
place. From his clothes, and from the clothes of his davotees, came a 
sour sickly odour, Ang this produced in Huxley a hood of exasperation 
and eyen of denunciation. mi thig exhibition of sanctity coupled: with 
stink he became as vehement and anti-clerical as bud He remem- 
` bered even Telstay’ s plea for stink. He wrote, '' judging by appear- 
ances which are often deeeptive, I I should say that this particular holy 
man had no personal menit, but & very great office. His face, which 
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had the elements of a fine and powerful face, seemed to have-disinte- . 
grated and run to fat under the influence of much self-indulgence. To 
look at, he was certainly one of the most repulsive human $pecimens 
L have seen." This shows what kind of loathing is produced in the 
mind of Huxley at the sight of the holy man. ‘* All that we could be 
certain of was that hes looked unpleasant and was undoubtedly dirty ; 
also that he And his admirers exhaled the sour stink óf garments being 
unwashed.” - The- Roly man does pot offend -only Huxley’s sense of 
sight, but also his: sere ofsmel? . Huxley heaps scorn not only on bim 
but also on his admirers. Yet soon we find that this hate extends 
itself in ever-widenéng circles. The holy "man becomes the symbofof 
a class, the priestly class, that is to be found not only in the Orient 
but also in the Occident.  *' For &he'rest of thes journey I ruminated 
my anti-clericalism 2 . Indian friends have assured me that the power of 
the priests is less than it was, “and goes on rapidly’ waning. I hope 
that they are right, and that the proces$ ma* be further accelerated. 
And not ih India alone. ‘There is still, for my taste, tod much kissing 
of amethystrings as well as of slippered feet. There are still too 
many black coats in the West, to$ many orange ones in the Hast. 
My travelling companion had made me, for the moment, a thorough 
going Voltairian."  The.«principalceuse of the offence which the 
holy man gives is, however, his stink and while rémembering it he 
gives a rapier thrust to the proletarian tendencies of Tolstoy and airs 
his own principles. ‘‘ Tolstoy objected to too «much cleanliness on 
the ground that to be too clean fs a badge ef class. * It is only the 
rich who can ‘afford the time and money to wash their bodies and 
shift their linen frequently. The labourers who sweats for his living 
and whose house contains no bathroom,*whdése wardrobes contain no 
superfluous shirts, must stink. It is inevitable and it is algo right and 
proper that he shõuld. Workeis prayer, work Is also stink. Therefore 
stink is prayer. So more or less argues Tolstoy, who goes on to 
condemn the zich for not stinking, and" for bringing up their children 
to have a prejudice against all stinks however natural end even credi- 
table. The non-Stinker’s prejudice against stjnk is largely *€ class- 
prejudice, and therefore to be ogndetnned. But it’ is net Only 
Tolstoy he shows up. He tries to propound his own theories also. 
“ Tolstoy is quite right, of course. We who wergebrought up on 
open windows, clean shirts, fot baths and esanitary plumbing find it 
hard to tolerate twiee-breathed aif and alb the odours which crowded 
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, humanity naturally exhales. Our phy$ical education hag been such . 
that the majority qf our fellow beings, epartieularly those less forfu- 
nately ciscumstanced than ourselves, seem to us slightly or even ex- 
tremely disgusting.. A marr may ehave strong humanitarian aud 
democratic principles, but if he happens to have been brought up as 
a bath-taking,  shirt-changing lover of fresh «gir, he will have eto 
overcom8 certain? physical ,repwgnances before he can bing himself 
to put those principles into practice to the extént, at any rate, of 
associating freely withtmen and wofhen ashosé habits are diferent 
from his own. It is a deplorable fact, but there it is Tolstoy’s 
renfedy is that we should all stink together. Other reformers desire 
to make it económically possible for every man to have as many hot 
baths and to change Iris shirt as offen as do the privileged yon- Mad 
at the present day. Personally, I prefer dhe «second alternative.’ 
We find how tifis thance meeting ‘with an Indian Sadhu has led 
Aldous Huxley to expowmd the various doctrines he holds so dear. 
This passage%js not only splendid polemical writing, but als$ remark- 
ably self-revealing. In the first place, we find here the reactions of 
a member of the upper middle clfss, especially English, to what we 
. might term things proletarian. Tolstoy was nothing but proletarian 
in his sympathy, using the word proletartan ïn its general, non politi- 
cal and even highly specialised non-economic sense, though an aristo- 
crat by birth and up-bringing. He was also a*fanatic in the expression’ 
of his opinions. Since he loved the peasant, the toiler of the soil, 
the worker with a spade, everything about him had for hin a Rind 
oj sacred sanction.” He therefore "sometimes idolised "the peasant to 
such an extent that he igndred his most obvious defects, such as his 
dirt, uncleanliness or stini. e This comes handy to Huxley and instead 
o£ being merely a propagandist j for cleanliness he also becomes a 
crusader against stink. Nor does he ‘leave the matter at that. He 
does not want that all buman beings should be levelled down to the 
plane of existence on which the workers live, but that they ‘should be 
Invelled up to such an extent that every one lives as cleanly, hygieni- 
cally “nd comfortably as a member of thé upper, or say only the 
middle«!lass. * More» than this," one findsin this passage, Huxley's 
burning zeal agaist psiesthood, and his evident satisfaction at know- 
ing the fact tha tle influence of the priests in India is on the decline. 
Now all this we learn froh Husley merely as the result of his meeting 
by chance with a holy maw. Er 
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But this kind of chance ' experience does not serve merely à. 
Bennett. or a Huxley. It. serves others also. Riding on a hot day 
in great discomfort, Hazlitt "read, ‘ ‘eI count only the ‘hqurs that 
wre serene," the motto of a’ su&-dial.néar Venice. This acted as & 
spur to his imagination and his power of reflection. He thought of 
the monk of the derk ages who had invented it while loitering in 
his garden and watching his fruits ripen. aad his flowers grow. Again 
he thought of the Various modes of counting time, the sun-dial, the 
hour ‘glass, clocks ‘ind ewatchieg, He thought of the comparative 
advantages sand disadvantages of- all these and of the superiority 
of the sun-dial over all. '' Of the several modes of counting time, ' 
that by the sun-dial is perhaps the most apposite and “striking, if nof 
the most convenient and, comprehensive. It dogs not obtrude its © 
observations, thouglt it* morals on the time, and by its stationary 
character, forms a contrast to the most fleeting *of all essences.” 
More than this he gives us to understand thft there were two clocks 
which struck the hour in the room where he was. “ This I qo not like. 
In the first place, Ido not want to be reminded twice how the time goes 
(it is like the second tap of a sauc servant at your door when perhaps 
you have no wish to get up): in the next place, it, is starting a differ- 
ence of opinion on the *subject, antl I am averse to | every appearance 
of wrangling and disputation." Further on he imparts to us the 
confidence that he ha$ never had a watch nor any other mode of 
keeping time in his possessien, nor ever wished to learn how time 
passed’ It is @ sign I have had littlee tt do, few* avocations few 
engagements. “When I amin a town, I can Hear the clock ; and 
when J am in the country, b can listefi to the silence." Again by 
watching the different devices for meacwring time used by different 
nations, he comes to assess their ngtional characteristics. * He believes + 
that the French arè indifferent (The French attach no importance to 
anything, except for the moment) and so on. But above ail the 
motto of*, the sun- dial suggests a way of life. '' What a fine lesson 
is conveyed io the mind—to take no note'of time but by its benefits, 
to watch only for the smiles and neglect the frowns of fate, to *Gompose 
our lives of bright and gentle moments, turning always to “the sunny side 
of things, and letting the rest slip from our imaginations, unheeded or 
forgotten. How different from the common art of self; sor menting.” 
But chance experiences need not produces only rambling ande diffuse 
reflections. Sometiis a chance experienee had led to the production 
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‘of a supfeme work of imagination or of. & work that hasemore than 


a passing interest. «We have all heard of ‘Noel Coward, that versatile 
and daring nan of ,the theatre, that actor, manager, producer and 
playwright all rolléd inte óne. We have also, I think, heard-and 
read his play ‘ Cavalcade.’ This play has been described as “the 
play of the century,’ -< the pjcture of the generation.’ While sothe 
have described it as a very patriotic play, others have fhohght that 
it smells of Jingoism. Bat, nó one can deny „that di has: a great 
effect as a spectacle and that it has same exüffmely well-written $cenes 
such as the funeral of "Queen Victoria and the outbreal? of the war 
- ` in 1914. But it would be interesting to know Bow this play came 
_ to be written. Says Noel Coward, ** The original -motive for Cavalcade, 
for instance, was æ lohg-cherished antbition.to write a big «play on a 
big scale, and to produce it at the London Coliskum. I toyed for a 
while with the thought of a French Revolution epic, a pageant of 
thg Second Empire and" various other ideas which might give me 
_ «énough scepe $? intimate characterisation against a background of 
crowded scenes. One day I happened to see in a back number of 
the Illustrated London News a ‘photograph ef a troopship leaving 
for the goer War.* Very soon after this the whole scheme of the 
play fell into my mind.” This is how 2 ' chànce perusal of the back 
. number of a weekly became the germ of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of modern plays. ° l 
Nor are we forgetful of the fact that while dininge : at a Paris 
restaurant, Arnold.Benneft tame across à fat and repulsive woman. 
She was old and ugly, eccentric and uninteresting. She was an 
object of ridicule for the whole of that restaurant. The wditresses 
laughed at, her and even the diners could not repress their secret 
* dislikewf her. This chance experience moved Arnold Bennett and he 
said to himself, '* She has beeh young and slim once.” Then immedi- 
ately he thought of a long 10 or 15 thousand words short-story, 
'' The History of Bwo Old*Women." He gawe this woman a sister, 
as fat as hereelf. He thought of opening the ,book"with a scene 
like the one he had witnessed in, ae restaurant. ‘Then he thought. of 
iracimg the history of these two sisters from infancy onwards. One 
should have lived ordinarily, married prosaically, and become a 
widow. The “other should have become, where and all that ; guilty 
splendour ! Both! are overtaken by fat. And they live ee in 
old age, not too rich, a nuisance to themselves and to others Neither 
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. 4 
. has any imagination." We will remember „bow this simple ‘incident ' 
afterwards led to the writing-of :'* The Old Wives’ Vale," that tragi- 
comedy of life which is Bennett’s claim. to an enduring place in 


2 * * * 


English fiction. e 
So we find that chance does not play a part merely in human 
life, but it plays a vital part also in the realms of imaginative 
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HOME AND &CHOOL 
K. K. MOOKERJEE, M.A., B.T., DIP.SR.ENG. 


Lecturer în Education, Calcutta University, 


y ÜCH ean be said "ahd written en thg subject ot" home ahd what 

it stands for. The rudést savage can boast of what is 

only, in a more decorative form, the possession even of emperors. We 

wander in distant lands in,.' search of knowledge or adventure: we 

frequent places of amusment toe satisfy the pleasure- loving side of 

our natures we dô everything in our power to,satiaée our longings and 

desires: but the lodeetone, the homing instinct, which is grounded in 

our very nature and which it és impossible toresist, always tends to 
Jaw us homesyard, no matter where we are. . 

If, therefore, home is the centre round which man gives vent to 
all his warm feelings and tendes emotions in one form or other— 
emotions which are his heritage from the grea? past; if he works 
and sm and builds up his schemes with.this source of energy and 
inspiration ever Within reach ; if home has the predominating influence 
in the lives of most, then there is an aspect of home which should be 
considered and taken, into account by all who seek to „educate thé 
younger generation. : l e 


It behoves us therefore, to amalyse this aspect in*such a way as 


'to imbibe its full meaning while at „the same time to. discover its 


relation towards the scheol, « the alna mater’ of the child and 
youth, e 

Now thereare two ways in whieh a child rasy attend school, 
either as a day sehdlar or as a boarder. As the former, the school is 
to him but à place where he spends 8 certain period each day ‘in 
acquiring knowledge? He does not, as a rule,” enter info the more 
homely, and in’a sense, the better side of school lifes being absent at all 
times while the boargers live thtete* as members of a family, andare 
not,*for the time, units in à systematised graduated whole. The 
relation between home aud school in the case of a day-scholar is not 
the same as that in the case of a bdarder ; and it is necessary to 
examine the essential chargcteristies of the Jifesof each before draw- 
ing and comparing their respective relationships. 
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A day-stholar, as the term implies, only atiénds school when 
classes are held, usually befwregn the hours of ten* and eleven in the 
morning and stays there till’ three or féur.in the aftermoon’ the rest 
of the twenty-four hours he is practically eutside school influence 
He studies at home, moves about in the ‘company of bis friends and 
relations there, and satisfies all his longipgs and desires within the 
influence of ‘the family circle. "Knowing ntore or less nothing of the 
more intimate side of school life, lee 1 Ig fot in a position to leayn and 
experience those aspects “of poc lif which go towards the making 
of a good and useful member of saciety, . By this is not meant the 
total absence of the realisation of such qualities, but rather that 
the opportunities in the home are not so preat, and hence the contact 
with others *of his own age isndt as complete ase might be. The 
famous Scottish educdtor,” David Stow, has put forward his. well-known 
doctrine of the ‘ sympathy of numbers © which “maintains that tbere 
is a power in numbers not experienced in “individual teaching and 
training and that this power makes the school a bettó"Tans a more 
desirable place for education than the home. ‘‘ There is an intellec- 
tual and moral sympathw,'" says he, ‘‘ that children feel with those 
of the same age, which is not felt by the mémbers of «exingle 
family. Other sympathies are indeed experienced jn the family, 
which no school can possibly furnish ; yet intellectually, and even 
morally, the, school is a necessary and powerful auxiliary.’’ It is 
found, for instance, in a family that a boy at twelve does not normally 
sympathise with,his brother at ten, ,and probably séill less with his 
sister at six or seven. He naturally chooses for his companions, at 
any. ganie or for any pursuit, "whether innocent or mischievous, 


children about his own age, and he makes this choice from sympathy. 


On the other, hand, it is „also true thatethe child at home may 
constantly be under the refining influence of his ‘parents, and, under 
thejr wise yet loving guidance, can develop those precepts which, 
as a babe, he learnt at his mother's knee, *and which, after due exa- 
mination and adherence, are really the foundations of ‘eharacter, and 
later of society and good citizenship. The fone ande traditions of 
schools and colleges are mostly dfe te good homes from where the 


. children bring in the germs of all virtues, mannérs antl good-breeding. 


A good home-trained child ig undoubtedly | a very taluable school 
asset and is the centre of the school community. ® Bad homes and 


unsympathetic parents “can do a great mischief to the school society 
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m as'sympathetic guardians and parents can effect a lot of good. 


It should, therefdre, be the aim of. our teachers to establish and 
maintat as ‘close a relation with the ` parents of their pupils as 
possible. Both parents afd teachers will benefit by this not to speal? 
of the pupils. Both parents and teachers, cam supplement one 
another's knowledge of the pupils and there can "be a heasty co-epera- 
tion y conjoined effort ‘in fhe matter - of edugation and care for 
their sons and wards. he greater guis co- operatios, the more will 
be the chances both of schools’ ånd «fiomes for discharging faithfully 
their responsibility to the chaldren.- I 

Take the case of a well-trained mother. She teaches her son at 
an early age to pray, to behave gently and courteously with all and to 
initiate all, that ig wood for him. “She seks to , guide his natural 
instincts along the yight channels and she strives by precept and 
example to impress on tiim the need for cleanliness in body and mind. 
She also watches every action of his in love and fear e in love, 


. because the “child is her own flesh and blood ; in fear, because it 


possesses certain instinctive qualities too, which she can at best modify 
or ‘ sublimate ’ but never eradicate. ss 

Ges#he child grows, and with,an anxious, heart the mother sends 
him to school. «That first day of *the child’s school life, when she 
no longer is in full control and is his only teacher,is a heavy one for 
her. Sbe is restless and impatient till *the child eis i° and then— 
what questioning ! e Did he. like the school ’ * What were e his 
companions like ' & ‘What kind of teacher bud he’? ‘Did he 
miss his mother ' ? These and such „other questious come naturally 
and freely, springing as they do from an ever watchful and loving 
heart. T 

Later, as the years voll by, the*mother has ampke opportunity to 
view the resulta of those brief perioda of his absence from home 
each day, to watch the transition from childhood to adolescence, and 
to come to à full confciousneS$g of the actual tye of youth her son is 
tending,to be. 2 e 

Is not, therefore, the relatron Between home and school in such a 
ease expparent ? Should not the school be a place where the child 
develops tllse inherent qualities which as a babe it was encouraged 
to exercise ? Should it ng be d mine frein which the child can draw 
at will such jeWels of Qpialities eas goodness,, kindness, gentleness, 
sympathy and other kindred virtues ? Should it not be a larger. and 
: 3 
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broader area of mental and physical development ? : In'a word, should, 


it not be but another home, ‘where eyes as watchfyl and vigilant, but 
minds more tried and experienced than those of the paremts, are the 
guiding factors in the child's Stride towards maturity ? 

It this is so in the case of the day- pupil, how much more isit 
in*the case of the hgarder ? Here the child is completely shut off 
from the influence of home and parents for the greater paft of the 
year. He rnixes ‘freely with ojhers of his own age, is copstantly 
under the supervisioif of ehis teachers, *is unconsciously infiuenced by 
both, is subyett to every kind of temptation and is growing in reality 


a product of sechol and not of the _ family as such, he springs : 


from. In all probability, his mother’s darliest teachings are generally 


forgotten, and vain and-harmful ideas may sometimes be substituted ` 


instead. .Whenevér henters his home, he ig partly a stranger. . The 
link that binds him to the family is weakened ;, he i$ viewed with love, 
certainly, but with a certain amount of* a The principles of 
the school are assimilated by him and the tone of the aoo! j is reflected 


in his attitude and behaviour. That this is actually the case no sane 


person will deny. One has only to meet the young lads of a boarding 


school in order to be satisfied as to the truth of „this assertion. The 


misery caused in many fafnilies by the unstable and quixotic behaviour 
of school youths and maidens is all too common, "and in common 
“justice one must admit that it js not entirely the fault of the child. 
The general apathy with which most teachers regard their duty is far 
mofe prevalent than a layman can realise, and where interest is lacking 
harm will surely arise. Can we blame the children for wrong-doipg 
when their time is not properly and usefuMy engaged ? A child has 
no doubt emotions, tastes tendencies andeihiclinations but he knows 
not how to develop them. If he did, there was no need Whatever fer 
the teacher. ° ae r . 

Now, if it is agreed that every child, apart oe having the know- 
ledge he acqyires, is algo to develop himse]f mentally, morally and phy- 
sically as fulPy as possible, it is essential that there should be a perfect 
and mutual understanding between parent and teacher, and also Between 
school authorities and gurdians alike, as, "to the proper «channels along 
which each child is to be guided with a view to attaining hig manhood 
ot womanhood as the case may be. It,amounts, in thér words, to the 
establishment of a link between home and sfhool: many links father, 
which the child gradually*welds together, yéar by year, each tested and 
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found strong "by the combined examination of parent end teac her: ; 
links made of uaderstanding aud symfathy with the needs of “the 
child—tle need of an individual who, though sharing certain common 
characteristics with the gtlfer menfbers’ of his race, is yet a being 
apart, having these characteristics definitely varied in quality and 
quantity, which constitute his individuality". Modern SQUE are 
very kéen on this point of treating an individual, and. S. af individual 
Not exactly as one of a number of the same class.” ae "d 
Now, the problem of ‘parental, ço- "operstion fs especially atute in 
India where most purents and, guardians are unedWemted or half- 
(Qucated. There goes on, a$ it were, a ‘tug-of-w@r’ between parenis 
on one side and the school staff on the other, because of the ‘dogged 
and deeprootel gonservatism’ of'the former and also because of the 
lack of seriousness on the part of the latter. * "Seotland is probably the 
country where p&rental co-operation has been brought to the highest 
pitch. The parents ther& do‘much for the school in which their child- 
ren are gdummbed and for the masters educating them. In Our coun- 
try the exact opposite is often the case. We can, however, suggest 
a number of ways by which a cordial relationship between the school 
and ibe parent may be established, and when once established, 
strengthened and developed. The gschéol fan organise, for instance, 
once or twice in the year ‘Parents’ Days’ when the Head Master can 
take the opportunity to invite and entgrtaia ‘all the parents and guár- 
diana and explain td them new plans forechool work o# organisation 
and the ideals of, th: * school, to explain difficulties _ confronting the 
eschool and, in general, take the parents into his confidence. It is also a 
good plan to open an exhibition of Work where the specimens of, the 
best work done in differen? subjects by pupils of different classes may 
"7 be set off. Or, we might also organise ‘ Parent-Teacher Associations ’ 
which will cĝnsist of members taken “fom the whole staff of the school 
and as many of the parents as possible. Such an association will have 
occasional meetings and will discuss topics of,educational and cultural 
interest, alwetys with an eye to the local needs and requirements. In 
these sittings, the teachers or the interested and educated parents may 
veptifate any “new Ideas on aducational ideals, theories and practices 
that they may have and which they wish to introduce into the school. 
It is also advisable for the best interest of the school to have parents 
represented onethe governing body of the school. All this will, no 


doubt, ensure greater interest and enthusiasm being taken in the school 
$ . 
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. by the parenes and guardians alike, and will make tlie conducting of 
the school work more smooth "and easier. ‘ʻA friemdship established 
between the representatives of the two gifeatest influences in’ the life 
of the child can result only in good? The teagher will understand the 
pupil better and the parent will know better where care or pressure is 
neétied. The chances 4f school and home pulling in different direc- 
tions will be “greatly reduced." EE. 

It may bé coneluded, therefore, that for hoth the day-schola« and 
the boárder, Hes relation TUNE. homè-snd school cannot be too cor- 
dial and close™” The home and the school „are, as it were, the two 
units in one associafion. They must both, act towards the furtherance 
of one aim, one ideal and common interest." These two have education 
and character training of the scholars as their 'u|ltjmate objectives, 
and there cannot be'zny rigid separation between the two. . ‘The home 
and the school must, therefore, co-operate, forming an ‘Organic whole’ 
and there must be one undivided influence of these two upon scha- 
lars—a harmonious influence due to tbeir co-operation “pom pupils. 
Each can exercise its functions without trespassing on the rights of 
the other; for, as the qaying goes, ‘°T wo heads are better than one.’’ 
The home. and the school should be two gardensy if the metaphor is 
permissible, where watchful &nd experienced gardeners tend the 
flourishing of delicate and supple plants, protecting them from baneful 
elements, and carefully suppressing all weeds which tend to check the 
growth. Thee parents and ¢he teachers are tlie co-educators of the 
child. The responsibility must be shared by Uofh, and not shelved to 
one or the other. They are both the trustees of his natural inherit» 
ance : it is their bounden duty to*ensure that this inheritance is not 
wasted, but used to the best advantage, for*the welfare of the indivi- 
‘dual, the family and the society at large. ad 
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iE twentieth century bas,cast doubt upon the time-honoured ideas 
E regarding marriage ' and has endeavoured to “study the problems 
connected with it in an unbiased and critical spirit. The result has been 
a series of expesiments in the přocess .of which the institutional 
character of marriage secured by religious or Tegal’ ‘formalities bas all 
but disappeared In certain partis of Europe, and in Russia at least 
marriage is entered into as‘often and as easily as any other voluntary 
. act which «s Mely revocable.? 

Marriage was once held to be a sacred institution and the solemn 
character given to it by law and religion rendered any doubt about it 
impertigent. It useflto be quite readily- assumed that the state of 
marriage was oge of undiluted happiness. This view was upheld by 
religion and accepted by the novelists as substantially correct. If 
contrarious fortune pursued one even in wedlock when ong is expected 
to taste supreme joy,' the cirqumstance appeared inexpMcable unless 
of course it could be justtfied by, the presence of an exceptionally. evil 
sfrain in one’s character. There was an easy optimism in this at- 
mosphere which is entirely missed ih the attitude of to-day. “As may 
be expected, these ideas ‘ae now discarded as old-fashioned and 

thoroughly inconsistent with any true conception of "married life. The 
assumption of happiness in consequence of marriage proceeded from a 
childlike delight in happy ending and the promise of happiness is 
likely to be even eless true of this age onaccount of the infinitely 
more complex eharacter of its civilisation. Opiniop bas now veered 
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1 Bernard Shaw mentions the following motives for marriage in * Getting Married’: 
reckless love of which “ young things '' sre victims, money and comfort and companionship 
prized by " old thides “ethe doorway to escape importunities of suitors ; novelty of the 
experienge and the desire to bring to an end an aimle®s philanderiog. (The Cormplets Plays, 
Constable & Co Ltd, 91931, p. 5». 

? Jessica Smith, Woman i in Soviet Russie (New York, “Vanguard Preas, 1928), pp. 
dd 111; Recent reforms in Russia have, howevef, modified thia slightly. 
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to the othêr extreme and it is now sometimes held that ‘‘ marriage 
hardly ever leads even to moderate satisfaction and happiness. "^ud 

Although the words of Montaigne that we do.not nfarry, for our- 
eselves have. not lost all their Sionificance in this age, it is evident 
that he does not wiew marriage as a personal problem which is what 
distinguishes the marriage of our times fgom all previous ideas on the 
subject. "Gay and unserious as the analysis of the facts of marriage 
is in Stevensem's "s Virginibug Paegsque."* published more than fifty 
years ‘ago, there is no doubt thas ttis generation feels considerable 
hesitation ın getting married, and a lifelong union through marriage 
is thought to be little suited to hasty and*impulsive conduct. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that matriage being a very 
deliberate ‘act in these days it is generally postponed until a late period 
in life. This has led toa considerable rise ih ihe ageof marriage. 
It still remains, however, to be seen if children born of older parents 
will be bgtter or worse than those whose parents are younger,? but 


one fact seems on the whole clear and that is that mothemioo becomes . 


Incréasingly risky with advancing age. Statistics give gupport to this 
statement. . In 1925 tle death rate per -1,000 in childbirth was 3 9, 
three years later it rosé to Au per 1,000. y -o --—À 

With all the precaution taken to make marriage successful, there 
does not seem to be any improvement in the situation and the courts 
are now beiag: increasingly kept busy in granting divorces. It nas 
beep computed by a writer (1928) that divorces i in the United Kingdom 
have mtiltiplied sixfold since 1908.3 =— E, 

Under the old system marriage — an enlargement of life for 
the girl. She generally found " the change from the parenta! roof to 


the life in the husband's housshold where she was theemistress a 


* . * — 
welcome one. But conditions have become different in this age, and 
e e e 


the girl in entering matrimony has to bid goodbyé «to her independent 
income and her free and exciting associations which strangely contrast 
with the ora monotony of the domestic life where eld memories haunt 
her.as she is BUSY free, there being not much to do &n runnipg the 


ee . 

` e . 

. 1 Havelock Ellis, Psychology of Sex, Hi Long and Richard R. Pinih; Ies NewYork, 

1933, p. 273. 

P Quo-Usque, Have We Lost Our Way (Hodder and Stpugh en), p 30, ** This 
means that the new generation wi'l,be born of elder paren:s which cannot bs a very good 
thing." The assertion sounds a little do: rati: and a few lénes further gn on the safhe page 
the writer hiinself admits, . that there is litle evidence to prove that children of older 
parents are inferior.'' ` Pu ok E hg 

3 Ibid, p. 21, 
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© c 
, household with the help of time- -saving appliances. She is,bored, and 
looking for sensations and new interests she lets herself in for mis- 
chief. |. * , " pr 

The husband and wife may both agwee to earn and have a joint 
fund. But this arrangement does not work well where the wife 
earns more and looks for some striking quality ig the husband which 
would Win him “easy recognition in his service. That déesenot Sften 
happen, and the wife drifts apaxt, firgt from a corftempt: secretly felt 

which may later be reinforced by.admir&tion fer some other man’. 
Thinkers to-day have tried to answer the questes: '' What 
leads to a successful marriage 2^ They do not seriously believe that 
there is any truth in theasseftion made by people seeking marriage 
that the person chosen represent {he '' only possible one " * for 
in a short time they themselves generally discovers that tho affection 
by which they nce? set so much sfore reflected their state of mind 
for the time being only. foun Keyserling in his well-known disserta- 
tion stateg tkZs when love turns to marriage, it has very littl chance 
“of keeping the two people together for a long time. In his opinion 
marriage in such cases is likely to*prove most fragile. The prospects 
of marriage turning out to be an enduring bond are much superior 
when love or personal attraction has not acted as the sole guide to the 
choice. Marriage does not prove disappointing when the sense 
of a separate ego has not been highly developed, and when it bas been 
entered into for overcoming a feeling of lopeliness or for founding a 
family. Keyserling considers, marriage apart from love, self-preservation 
agd propagation, regarding it as essentially a personal matter. And the 
greatest bond between husband and avife, according to him, is.that of 
a common destiny which iñ «serious nature manifests itself 88 a 
“stronger force than Sex or the consideration of selfish happiness. 
Keyserling looks ab marriage. as a tragic state defining tragic as a 
‘conflict for which there is no  éonceivable solution.* He falls 


foul of the Christian idea, regarding marriage, condemning it as 


» 

1 4,5. M. H&tchinson i in bis preface to '''l'his Freedom " sges no "difficulty in the 
success of a marriage where he. wife is nob in economic subjection to the husband: “ Can 
8 woman continue & career after marriages and “ab the same time do her duty as wife ? 
Certainly She can. Can a woman be gt mo@her to her children and at the same time earn 
her living? Certainly she can," (Hodder and Stoughton, 1924), But his treatment of the 
subject seems little shéllow. 

2 The Book &, Marriage (Jonathan Cape, 1927). The Correct Statement of the 
Manan Pg by "Count Hermann KeySerling, p. Se 
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« pernicious,” because it, -sees “an ideal in the mere fact. of 
marriage." The language diced by him appears "to be unjustifiably 
strong. The Christian idea, may here, be briefly outlined ' showing 
* that the strictures are undeserved. z 
The Book of Genesis depicts marriage as coming into existence 
in fespọnse to man’s social instinct. Man found in companionship 
the most fruitful source of self. development * it was not good that 
man. ‘should ^b algne.’ Hence arose ‘marriage which broüght two 
people into 5e most intimate form of companionship. ‘‘ Tkus the 
words ‘ The twajn shall become‘one flesh ' imply much more than a . 
merely carnal relationship.” 1 The’, strict attitude assumed by 
Christianity to the question of divorce has generally been criticised. 
It regards divorce as sinful and as at variancé" with dhe ` divine 
institution of marriage.’ ‘According to the Ohxistign ideal the wedded 
life represents ‘‘a perfect union of dove, and affection, and entire 
commuaity of aims and interests, as also of worldly possessions, ‘and 
a perfect and mutual understanding.''? M t 
It has been suggested that ing the case of highly individualized 
people the success of* marriage would depend upon how far the privacy 
of each is respected by the Qther. JThé rule in this matter feslsceping 
one's distance deliberately. The French aristocrat who enjoyed the 
advantages of high culture kept to the comparatively remote form 
of address when speaking. to'his wife, rejecting the intimate ' thou ’ 
ag not being consistent with self. “respect. , The practice of using 
separate rooms and not violating the privacy of ech other proceeded 
from a recognition of the need of aloofness in married life as a means 
óf avoiding those petty quarrels and misupderstandings which interfere 
with its success. Count Keyserling predicts that this quality of 
reserve will be increasingly preseüt in marrigge-relatiqns. a 
There is compensation ‘in unhappy marriage as some thinkers 
-have noticed. When the natural outlet for sympathy and affection is 
closed to & man, hfs life turns inwarg$ and is tnriched by an inten- 
sification which ecomes from his marriage proving | a failure. .ele will 
experience a deeper peace and" happiness and will be cong cious of 


1 From article on Marriage (Christian) contributed by W., M Foley to ine Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Eth'os, Vol, Vill, T. & T. Cl&k, 1915, p. 434. 
3 Ibid. See also T Cor. VII, 1-9. 
3 The Book of Marriage (Jonathan Gace, 1927). The Correct Statement of the Marriage 
Problem by Keyserling, p. 37, ; 
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. being sufficient wato himself i in à manfler which cannot he associated 
with the ease and comfort of a happy marsidge. . 
Marriage .does not open, the bath to self-indulgence. Put it 
provides one with the opportunity of,atteining to the highest spiritual 
culture. There is no possibility BE its being eclipsed i in the future. 
As Bernard Shaw observes : ''open violatign of the marriage 
laws me&ns eithér downrigbt »uin or such inconvenience ind disable- 
ment aş a prudent man „O£ woman, would , get fnarried ten times 
over rather than face." * e 7 . > i 
In the following pages a “survey will be made of thm. picture of 
' matfied life, its causes and conditions, as @epicted in recent 
English fiction. ' We shall have occasion to refer to the views already 
discussed as well as torobserve the® modifications they undergo at the 
hands of the ed The above is à summasy of the ideas which are 
'* jn the air,” and*may be treated asa background to what follows. 

. Stephen in '' The Passidnate Friends " lays down a sort of 
golden rule aarding the kind of marriage most tobe destred. It 
‘should be between people who are equals in age and physical fitness, 
who neither idolise nor allow being 'dolised by each other. To behave 
like a toy * is as qontemptible as to instal one’s partner on a high 
pedestal. Recommending a sisterly attitude between the married 
couple, Stephen again insists upon equality in more significant words: 
‘< Love neither a goddess nor a captive woman?" ? Mary in the story’ 
does not bind herself by marriage to Stephen. She does,not consent 
to be '* some one's. certatr possession. " She is in love with Steplfen. 
Beit she will not be. his squaw, sharing his worries and disappointing 
him by her inefficiency in dómestic work. She chose to marry - Justin 
whose vast wealth guaranteed leisure and refinement. But her life is 
“wrecked as à penalty for having, been disloyal tq her great passion. 
She lives to owt herself intolerably wretehed. "o 

In '* Marriage ’’ Wells makes a different approach-to the problem. 
The question there ig what happens when love Igads to the altar and 
lacks nothing iy* the material environment to sustain atd nourish it. 


1 Preface to Getting Married (1908), Prefaces by Bernard Shaw. Published by Constable 
and Co. Ltd. (1934), p, 1. See Revolutionist’s Handbook. Shaw says Marriage is popular 
because it combines, the masimum of temptation with the maximum of opportunity. The 
above note and 2 or 3 ethers have suy gested, by Professor Humphry House. 

Siwce the publication of “A Doll’s House " By Ibsen women in the West have 
steadily risen above th® subjection no which they were once oe and have learned to insist 
upon a footing of equaliity in their married relations. 

3 H. G. Wells, The Passionate Friends (T Fisher Unwin, Lita , 1926), p. 62. 
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And the answer is : '' A day arrives in every marriage when the 


lovers must face each other, disillusioned, stripped of the ,last shred 
of excitement—undisguisedly. themselves," * Marjorie | in the novel 
1s first engaged to Magnet, a iid ora ced humorous writer with an 
annual income of "five.thousand pounds in addition to a considerable 
sum “of money standing to his credit in the bank. she does enot love 
him but the promise of a comfortable home in London is not al- 
togethér unwelcome. At aboutethe thn of her engagement she quite 
accidentally gaeets Professor Trafford, a young man who possesses the 


* 


capacity to make hr feel interested? They mutually fallin love, and . 


on attainment of her majority, she runs gway from home and marries 


the young scholar against the wishes of her father Mr. Pope. The . 


Magnet episode doeg nof trouble her, for ihe humdrous writer chooses 
the younger sister and makes a«successful match of , it. 

It is at this point that the real problem in the story begins to 
take sb$&pe. The author does not lose it ina sex gal tangle where 
the solution would perhaps be too simple to need any oareful elucida- 
tion. Strafford does not fall a victim to any temptation nor is Marjorie 
guilty of any infidelity. From narrow means Trafford rises to great 
affluence by success in ,buginess. „The young ” professor rreetantly 
gives up his true vocation which he had found in the study of science, 
‘and pursues a business gareer ; but he does not regret it. What he 
discovers Wjth pain in his "lien is that he can no longer feel ‘‘ the 
immense freedom in love " which he* had .cxperienced during court- 
ship and honeymoon in Italy. The everyday fife seemed to have 
conquered both of them. ‘* There grew up in him a vast hinterland 
of thoughts and feelings ‘f to which kis, wife had no access, where 
he was completely alone. Thus the day arrived in hiselife when he 
could no longer” bear ‘‘ this Jitter’ of little "satisfactipns,'" afd stood 
'* disillusioned, stripped of the last shred of exoftement." This was 
fhe moment of great crisis in his fife and he decided to go away 
at least fores short while from the cramping of the social routine to 
refresh his soul. 'He chose Labrador as the place where he would be 
hundreds of miles away from the peatlt of civilisgtion., *His wife stood 
by his side. There in the wild. unartificial surrounding the vivid sense 
of life’s great adventure, penetrated them and they onse more fell into 


4 H, G. Wells, Marriage (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1926), Atlantic Edition, Vol. XV, 
p. 301. e e d 
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easy pace with each other, and the curtain that had fallen between them. 
was raised high enough for them to hreathe the old spirit of freedom 
whick Traffòrd had so múch missed and regretted. The tie between 
the husband and wife retained sonte of its óld strength when Marjoyie 
willingly followed her husband into the wilderness of that uninhabited 
country, leaving behind 4he dazzling social world of London anf her 
children, and it acquired án added virtue when her courage and deci- 
sion *saved Trafford from the lynx which had ‘overpowered him and 
he Jay in a faint at some distance from his fut in Labrador. Marjorie 
nursed him through his fever and delirium. When they returned to 
` Europe after, the sojourn;a strong basis of undérstanding had grown 
up between them which, one could confidently expect, would last them 
through their lives. * 1 o . 

Wells in this novél brings us face to face with the disillusionment 
from which there is ho running away in married life. Whatis one 
to do heu. it comes is the question which naturally arises. Wells 
suggest’ that "the conjugal bond, if it is worth anything, will not easily 
break down and that the wrong done by the heavy pressure of the 
social world will be redressed by solitude which will not fail to bring 
a «ew significante into the lives of the married people acting as 
a powerful bomd uniting them through renewed understanding and 
sympathy. The chief thing is not to lose the spirit of adventure by 
too readily accepting a routine-bound existence which does not recog- 
nise any thing of a eg yalue than What is paimedinbels perceived. 

In “ Marmage ""if spite of a gulf that was slowly opening 
" between Trafford and Marjorie, one fact seems to be clear, namely 
that, there was some reality in their married relations which .arose 
either 4wom the fact of ‘their having had children or from a certain 
noble strain jin their character which could never: he entirely destroyed. 
It is possible that these causes combined, preventing & complete 
estrangement from taking .place. This accounted for the manner in 
which the breack*betweef them was closed, «and their life succeeded 
in yacapturing the original freedom they had felt "in each other’s 
presence im the days of their egartanip and honeymoon. 

e In “All "Men Are Enenties "^ Richard Aldington reviews a different 
situation. there Tony was notin love with Margaret when he 
mayried her but with Katha, an Austrian girl, whom he had met in 
Italy immediately befte the oudbreak of the War, and whom he could 
not trace in Spite of frantic search ‘after the armistice had been declared. 
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-Margaret belenged to his owr class, and Tony's father regarded: *her as 
a suitable. match. Their pre*ibarital relations during the years of the 
war were interpreted by Margaret as an* assurance of marriage from 
Tony. It was in this way that Mwrgaret*cajne into his life. It was 
almost a socia] necessity that finally led to the marriage. Tony could 
have*backed out if he bad been firmly resolved against taking the step 
but hes S&W ho” reason for doing so. He ® wae persuaded to believe that 
Katha was deal. .Aldington paints Tony as,a, romantic whose mental 
outlook was donated by*two fixed béli E in the Platonic fable 
regarding evefflfóne being half of a deĝnite whole and the idea that the 
complete human befng is formed'by a man and a woman; the other 
was that life is more than getting and „spending. Margaret had money 
of her own und Tony was.earnirtg lar ge profits frana a firm of which 
he was a Director. He "was irritated by the thought that he was an 
overpaid, unnecessary cog in the machine. He hated communism as 
inadequate, but he liked to eliminate the? middleman who stood 
between the buyer and the maker asa barrier to dtrett dealings, 
Thus after long reflections he decided to resign from his office asa 
condemnation of the system followed in the business world. As for 
future plans, he was not more definite than canebe gathered from 
this: “I can try to live, 1 can go for something I think better.''! 
Margaret did not understand her husband, and when she learnt that 
he was going fo ruin his career by what seemed to her an inexplicable 
step, she was? completely belpless to appreciate Tony’s attitude and 
was ready to believe that his plan to go abrdad and everything else 
could be cleared up only by a supposed infatuation for a woman.* 
She had hired the service of a spy to watch ‘her husband's movements 
as soon as the suspicion bad arisen in her wind without haying been 
able to obtain a defirrite clue to the mystery. She had done (hike with ^" 
a view to instituting, divorce proceedings "against ther husband. Tony 
invited her to accompany him in his travel but unlike Marjorie in 
Well's '' Marrmge " ghe refused to do so. «Tony left England after 
completing his financial arrangements for the supporté of Margaret 
and himself, and his departure marked bhe coll apse of their married 
life. Between Margaret and Tony there was no innate'spiritual bend 
' nor the tie of children to keep them together. “Margaret was essen- 


tially a materialist, not caring to look ici money ahd the comfort 
k 
1 Richard Alanetan; “alle Men Are Enemies (Chatto E Windus, Phoenix Tiibrary, first 


published 1933), p. 270. : 
e , 
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it can bring and Tony, as already "noticed, was a rothanticist who 
made a grudging acknowledgement,of the worth of material things. 
Tony ‘met Katha hy chance’ information given to him in the course 
of his travel, and rejectimg the nofions of ŝin, they determined not,ic 
part again but to “ live-in-love ', for ever. Tony wrote to his wife that 
if she desired he would make it easy for her to vet a divorce. v 

In marrying Margaret Tony did not act impulsively. He kept her 
waitmg and insistent, and His attitude showed that he was aware o! 
the temperamental difference 'beteween hithself and Margarét. His 
marriage, therefore, requires some explanation. Ho“ Wives it DURCH 
in answer to „a question put to hih: ‘Why dò any of us marry į 
We set out hopefully after the mirage, and finally grew accustomed 
to the desert." lee The hope in the beginning and the later disillusion- 
ment are not, as alteady noticed, any rdre éxperience in marriec 
life. . g 

It is commonly thought that love and marriage are intimately 
connected "if fact love in the west is held to be a justification o: 
marriage as well as of the continuance of the married state. Yet ir 
recent years doubts have repeatedly been expsessed regarding the trutt 
of his view. Captain Hepburn, for instance, in D. H. Lawrence’: 
novel tells Hagnele to whom he sproposes marriage: ‘I don't want 
marriage on a basis of love.” ? He was a widower and he would no! 
spi a second time to repeat an experience which he characterised ai 

“ ghastly affair j by letting love act’ again as a furtlamental consi 
Mecum He was lovet by his wife, but a woman makes a ‘doll o 
the man she is in love witb, and then she does not want anything 
more. She is content with, it. The Captain regards such “love.as a1 
insult, agd all his life He had been insulted by love, and the women 
who.had loved him. His attitude which he so'alearly defined would 
of course, ‘remain ‘the samb whoever the woman might be whom hi 
desired to marry. He would expect honour and obedience in marrjage 
and his ideal wase a sort of patient Griselda*who would render them t 
him along with “the proper physical feelings..’ He tells Hannel 
brutally that he would much rather live as & monk for the rest of hi 
lige than undertake to adore her $r be in love with her.  Bnt he woul 
love and cherish his wife in the sense in which these words are use 


. è " s 
* 
. e 
l Aldington, All Men Are ginemies, p. 261. 
2 D. H. Lawrence, The Captoin's Doll (The Tales’ of 2. H. Lawrence, Martin Becke 
1934), p. 552. q 
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in the marriage service. Hannele taunts him as he is fiot ready 4o love 
a woman for herself but only*because she is his wife. This she de- 
scribes as ‘“‘Ghastly fate for any miserable’ woman."  But.the* Captain 
stguily maintains that to'be foved and shiglded as a wife—not as a 
flirting woman—is the highest fate for a woman.! 

"Mrs. Witt, a charaeter in another novel by D. H. Lawrence, has 
had innumérable love experiences in Her dite. She’ loved and was 
loved because of a. sympathy or understanding that grew up but, for a 
period of fifteen years "she *did notewant to have anything to do with a 
man. Her iffffierence in the matter was caused by her failing to see 
mystery—‘‘that pecfliar Pan " in'any one she had met during this 
time. She was no lónger anxious to distover sympathy because she 
was now more vitally interested in what she descrilfed as the ‘‘unfallen 
Pan." She found what*she looked for in hes groom Lewis—a man 
whose nature had preserved what was essentially animal without that 
touch of the mind which would rob it of faystery, leaving behind 
merely ‘ ‘cleverness, or niceness or cleanness.” He balengs to the 
same class as the peasant lover in Lady Chatterley?, but unlike the 
' gamekeeper in that novel, Lewis demands respect for his body as a 
condition of any physical relationship with a women. He is in Mrs. 
Witt’s service, and cannot have her réspect. But there was evidence 
to show in the shape of an odd, uncanny merriment and an unexpected 
loquacity which were called fortl by the presence of Mrs. Witt that he 
was in love with her. When his mistress makes the*proposal of marriage 
to him, bis, reply is: “No Mm, I couldnét give my ‘body to any 


woman who didn't respect it.” : 
6 * . * (To be Continued.) 
" e 
+ 

1 Ibid, p. 555. e* 

1 D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley’s, Lover (Martin Secker). am 

* D. H. Lawrénes, St Mawr, The Tales (Martin Seffker, 1984), p. 644,» 
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* I weep for Adonaist—he is dead | - 
O, weep for Adonais ! though our tears " : 
Thaw not the frostwhich binds sceedeara head ! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years «mmap. 
je To mourn our ldss, rouse,thy obscure corgpeers, 
Awd teach them shine own sorrow, say: ‘ With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
. Forgtt the Past, his fate antl fame shall be 
An echo jos alight unto Eternity ! t 
—BSHELLEY: ADONAIS, 


e © 
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HOMAS Earle Welby's name was one to con sure with while he 
lived ; and it is fot less so now that he is dead. In him has passed 
away the finest [iterary journalist ae well às literary eriuc of recent 
times. There was very little of English literature of which he was not . 
a discerning student, and there was practically no part of if on which 
he could not, if an enthusiastic admirer m&y be permitte to say so, 
write the heads off has eohfethpor aries. In him immensity of learning 
anf a charming style were combined asin no other author with whose 
production I am familiar. The , difficulty was, which to praise more, 
his erudition, or the matchless’ instrument that he contrived to fashion 
for himself as a suitable vehicle for that „erudition, For, let there be 
no mistake, scholarship ‘alone doés not casry a man far: if is apt to be 
nothing, to be a mere expense of spirit in a waste of effort, if it is not 
accompanied by a livaly pen. Iam of the opirion that, #t any given 
point of, time, there is rarely, or never, a lack of bookish lore. Ag 
long as this sorj of foddet is avgilable in fairly large quantities people 
will algo be found existing thaé hve consumed it with a frantic 
eagerness that often puts’ to shame the dillettante reader, the literary 
bee who goes to thig flower nowsfor bis honey, and, anon, to that, 
never pursuing his® vocation: in righf earnest, never * hanging on to it 
like grim death, 2998 supremely satisfied if he' but pick & morsel of 
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informationshere and peck at a trumb there, just as his fancy - prompts. 


him. So thatit not seldém senp that we meet with a kind of 
division of labour—those whose *minds* are veritable storéhouses and 
„arsenals of learning but whom the gods Havg not blessed with the gift 
of being able to *"put it across,’ and those who cannot honestly boast 

of such formidable knówledge but who, nevertheless, have the knack 
of commtinfeatiug to others whatever of it they do po$sess ina 
manner that is „truly unforgettable. ‘By a curious divine economy, in 
this ‘world none Has @verything. «Fo this’ general rule, boweve, 
Earle Wei" was one of the few, exceptions: he was a gaudily glit- 
tering ‘‘ 
literacy quill-drivers: He possessed a ‘beautiful and quite individual 


captain jeWel in the carcanet’’ of the usual run of heavy-fddted ` 


style, and-his articles invgriablye conferred a tinigue distinction on - 


the journal wherein they appeared. His contributions to the old 
Saturday Review (under the editorship of .Mr. 'Gerald Barry) and, 


later on, tothe Week-end Review "(unfer the same distinguishe d 


editorship) were in a class by themselves: their equasS-eveze not to be 
found anywhere else. The editor who could secure his services was 
thrice blessed. Welky was the inheritor of such fulfilled renown that 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, when he was the Isiterary Editor of the 
New Statesman, tried his “best tò annex him to that weekly, but 

without any success: that brilliant young man, Mr. Gerald Barry, had 
l prior claims upon him’ What he wrote ofthe late Mr. Augustine 
Birrell can be applied to himself mutatis mutantlis. 

‘t Whatever the importance of the things’ said, considered as sheer 
criticism, we are always aware of being i in. the presence of a very distinguish- 
ed and'thoroughly mellowed mam, of one Who both cares profoundly for 
civilization and is every menace to’ it, “every defiance of it, without 
undue seriousness,” (The Week-End Review, April 5, 1930.)*^ -— 

He concludád the notice, with thjs pregnant sentence : *‘Rare as 
good critics always are, we shall find a dozen befóre we shall find again 
the combination of virtues and graées exhibited by Mr. Birrell,” 


Well that fiis Welby himself to à T. e 2 
aoe .9 
- Welby was born in India i in 1961. His e father? who, as Mr. 
Edward Shanks says, in his excellent intro suction to Welby’ s Second 
RUM (Methuen, 1933) » ee 
‘twas a Government official dnd the son of, an Anglican Biskop, had 


theories about the bringing up of children bgrn in the country, and the 


e 
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child did ‘not begin fo speak or even hear his own language euntil he was . 
six years old. “His parents were at the paifis to converse with him in the 
same langu*bge as the servants axd he lehrned to read from an Indian sacred 
epic ..He returned to Indis, after eduegtion*tin England and spent there as 
a journalist in Madras and Calcutta the greater part of his adult life. He 
was one of the ablest English journalists that eves worked in Tadia.” 

* . 2 e LJ 
That he was one of the aBlest English journalists that ever worked 
in Indi& is true. But, unfertunately, ene was nos sympathétic to the 
aspirations of the country in ‘which ehe was “born and Whose salt he 
ate for ‘‘the greater part of his adult life." That, however, is the 
most deplorable, kink in yotir typical Englishman's character, and 
we are, by now, very familiar with it. Moreover, he was a confirmed 
Tory from the beginning. Once he'gave expression to tHe view that 
there were only three peat, true-blue Tories extant in England: George 
Saintsbury, Charles Whibley, and himself. Alas, all three have 
‘crossed over." If we bearin mind that he was a thorough conser- 

. vative by ton¥fetion even as regards English politics we may perhaps 
be able to excuse him to certain extent. To quote from Mr. Shanks 
again : ° 

g He was to be sure a conservative, ‘not* in reference to the political 
issues of the moment but asa man witha pttilosophy. One of his earliest 
books was the rather unha»ppily named Figs fram Thistles, the first sen~ 
tence of which runs: .‘ Of all great people, we British are th® least fitted 
for pure or advenced demgcyacy.* He believed, and believed firmly, shat 
we had departed from the form of poticy best suited to the ‘national genius. 
But here and elsewhere he was not so much adecrier of the present as 
one who wished to preserve ewhal was good in the legacy of the past. ‘He 

. had no qué wel with the present unless it attempted to interfere with that 
legacy.® . j "6 


While in India, however, Welby, side by side with his day-to-day 
work as a political journalisf, was slowly but surely laying the founda- 
tion of a solid „literary reputation for the future. Not» content with 
the success of the hour he was indefatigably pursuing his more serious 
studiest-studies that he prescribedefor himself with unerring precision. 
In particular, he became aclose student of Swinburne. I do not 
know how it *laappened, because Welby was 8 Tory of Tories and 
Swinburne wasea fiery &adical. But it happened anyhow, and the 


domain of English literatüre is the, richer *for* it. That he taught 
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himself on *his own lines 18 "pretty evident, becuase: till the aod : 


of his life he never desisted from flinging a give at the acknow- 
ledged professors and scholars. It is all the more surprisirtg, since 
be was not lacking in * scholarsltip himseM, and, consequently, the 
charge of ‘fsour grapes” cannot he levelled against him. He was 
able „to demonstrate *his erudition on more than qne occasion. He 
published” two valuable books on Swinburhe—the first in 1914, the 
second _ (revised and, ene gti aļmiostventirely re-written) in 1926. 
I have read the latter and'can say¢hat'it is a masterpiece of literary 
criticism. “Whatever he did not know aboyt the author of Atalanta, 1n 
Calydon is not worth knowing! so that we may safely lay it down 
that, when he died in February, 1933, there passed away from our 
midst the greatest authority. on. Swinburne that this ege has produced. 
As that distinguished éritic, Mr. Desmond* MacCarthy, justly com- 
ments, in his obituary notice of him in the Week-end Review of 


Feb. 95, 1938. 
EL e 


‘Swinburne was the first subject which had tempted his powers | 


of analysis (1914), and when he refturned to it 12 years later, he was 
determined to go into it thoroughly. Despite the reader’s possible 
reluctance to follow him, be took him through a thick-set jungle ofideas 
and distinctions to the very hearf of the matter. No* one has analysed 
better Swinburne's prosody and diction, or his feverish abstract excitement 
when his subject is lust. ‘ It is callousness, dead coldness,’ he says there 

' that i is the distinguishing chafacter of lust.’ ” 


Or, : as “ Richard Sunne '' (Mr.'R. Ellis Roberfs) puts it, in Time 
and Tide of March 4, 19338: . " 


z e. e 
“He (Welby) did not in the least mind having unfashiowe ble tastes. 
He was one of the few critics to rank Arthur Symons at hig properevalue ; 
and his book on Swinburne is 'a fine appreciation of an author whose 
present condition of disesteem is largely due to the fact that young men 
prefer the drigen sands eof waste land to the roaring of the waves of the 


unharvested sef.” : 
* r . 9 


His Popular History of English Poetry (first nublishet by Rhilpot, 
in 1923, and now by Methuen, 1933) has been regarded in nfany 
authoritative quarters as really the best popular history of English 
poetry that we have so far. * One usually feels a sense of incalcylable 
fatigue when poring'over histories of diteratuye, but ri for one, can 


testify that Y did not encounter any such tedium whgn I read it | 
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diligently from beginning to end. About this Mr. Edward Shanks 

says in the '' Introduction? to Welby’s Second Impressions, from 

which I have already quoted : "EE" 
* 1 


* 
e 


“ Of all his books, that whjch most deserves a wide pub'ie is the The 
Popular History. of English Poetry, and here bre is precluded by (hé task 
he has set himself from muoh wéndering in byways. The "task. is highly 
ambitjous, more especially, since iteis performed in jhe ` compass of 280 
pages. but it is performed almost to pe, erfection. S" 

"- -a 


.. Then’ there was bis lyer Treasury pf English Lyrics 
(Chapman and Hall, 1925) which isa sort of pendant to Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury. . Another boek, whieh displays his wide range of 
studies, is Tie" Vielorian Romantics (Gerald Howe, 1929). I have 
not yet mentioned his masterpiece, Back Numbers (Constable, 1929), 
which is a reprint of pis weekly articles in the old Suturday Review 
entitled the sgme over the signature of ‘Stet.’ His Secoral Impree- 
sions (Meth¥en, 1933) are also a collection of his weekly articles, this 
time in the Week-end Review, aud over tlie same famous signature. 
In addition, he wrote The Dinner Knell (Methuen, 1932) and One 
Muws India, a fragment of hjs autobiography, which he did not 
live to complete, and which was’ published by the firm of Lovat 
Dickson in 1933. He was also the editor of, the Complete Works of 
Walter Savage Landor (Chapman arid Hall), which, Powever, are 
not ‘‘complefe,’’ as death snatched him away before he came to 
the end of his labours.” "As Mr. MacCarthe has lamented: “His 
"iuagnificent edition of andor is not complete, and, alas, it will now 
lack that study of Landog which he alone could have provided, 'and 
of which?*e literary world "stands in need." Then there was The 
Cellar* Key (Gollancz,” 1983), which emay be bracktted with Professor 
Saintsbury’s Noteson a Cellar Book ;*and it may be mentioned in 
passing that, but for Welby's ashorbition tios Notes of Professor 
Saintsbury would ever have got themselves written. 


During the" four’ years ,betaveen 1926 and 1930. the Saturday 
Hege was ündodbtedly the fi&est weekly in England. Its editor 
was Mr. Gerald Barfy—now the Managing Editor of the News 
Chronicle. My. Barry is an editor in a thougand ; and with the late 
Mr. "Massingham shared, and shares, the distiaction of being able 
io draw unto himself the" best writers avdilable. The Saturday of 


e 
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‘those days was a journal that ‘cornscated with beings in every 
line. Its chief support was Eanlg Welby as he was*the chief support 
of Barry’s next venture, The Week-end Review, also whith flourished 
bétween March, 1930 and usan 1934.. Messrs. J. B. Priestley 
and Edward Shanks and Ivor Brown and Gerald Gould and L. P. 
Hartley were. the othér regular contributors. Welby, besides writing 
. the chief book:revies of the week over ‘his own name, used to 
write two columng on phat he shgs8 to capt í Back Numbers ’e that 
is, re-reviewing, so to speak, tiff reviews in the back numbers of 
the Saturday Revicw, ‘These have since bean reprinted in book- form, 
with the same title (Constable, "1929).° . One may gafely say that 
this is Welby’ 8 masterpiece. Never before ` was seen such scholarship, 
style and wit all combined and "compressed withio the space of two 
columns. Welby’s English was superb. If was as diferent from 
the common run of English writing asit might well be. It was, to 
clinch theematter, his own. It was simple at bottom, but whether 
simple or not, it was none of the easiest to underst@sd if one was 
uot already familiar with his twistsjand turnings. It was a trifle 
involuted, but his merté consisted in this, that by a peculiar sleight- 
of-hand he could make it fit in with the general pattern of his prose 
with what went before and with what followed afterwards, as well 
as confer upon it an unmistakable and unrivalled balance, proportion, 
rhythm, what ou will. Just agit has been said that there is a spot 
of perfect calm at the heart ‘of even the wildest commotion, so ib 
may be ‘argued: that even when he frisked ‘and gambolled to his 
heart's content his style conformed to the unwritten rules of that 
discipline without which no piece of „composition can achieve any 
real distinction. He was by nature eloquent: words came ío.-his pen 
almost unsought—ip profuse strairfs of "Un pretio cH ted art as if were. 
It must have taxed .bim much to! *eurb,'"in Keats’s immortal phrase, 
hig inborn ‘‘ magnanimity:'" his penchant being rather, in that other 
aqad immofgtal phrase of the same peet, to “doad every rift with 
ore **—to “load ” has every “‘rift '" and to * load ” it, iOQ as full to the 
brim as possible. The reason for aooi ‘complexity, there "might, 
at times, have been in his writing was that he was ab pains *to, be 
exact in his expression and, to that end, hàd perforce +o drag in 
qualifying and modifying clauses by the nape of their necks sight 
into the middle of hjs sentences. e But asd have dlfeady taken care 
to suggest, what in other hands might have resulted in more or less of 
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clumsiness éscaped that doom under his expert management, and, 
on occasion, even enhanced its pristine splendour. He ws nof an 
inveterate phrase-maker lite Mr* ‘Ivor Brown, nor wasae habitual 
coiner of metaphors and similes, like the late Mr. C. E. Montague. 
All the same, he was a better writer than either. When he was in 
the mood he could manufacture metaphors as well as the nexteman, 
Look # this: ' e 3 n v s 


* Meanwhile this, rhd (Frenk" Warris), whese right Hand could have 
managed the News of the Werld* while his left pa Shee the heart of 
the Athenaeum into beating, had written some stories.’ he Week-end 
Review, Sept. 5, 1981.) ° j 


Is there no phase making ib this passage ? 


“ No bungling writer but has professed to be telling a plain unvarnished 
tale while getting ready vast quantities of the materials for varnishment. 
It was the distinction ot Frank Harris in his best stories, that he not 
so much Yaffe a story as made us ‘(iod’s spies’ on human action. Make 
no mistake, it requires genius to do it. The plain tale by the plain man 
is always coloured. At his best in the telling of stories Frank Harris made 
himseit simply a pane of glass through which we look.''(Ibid.) 


What I ewant to drive at is that his writing did not need the aid 
of these things: they were excellent even without them. 


There was andther characteristic—and that was hiwirrepressibility. 
Though he was Qu Ehglishman, he could be exuberant. He was the 


sort of man who could add, after enumerating a8 list of his 


books: +. 0 ə : 


“In Preparation, A Study of Wine, 


. In, Arrears, Much. j "* 


In Excuse, Little.’ . 


I cannot, at this Jate houy, recall example after example, 'but I know 
from much familiarity with his works, that he was nêt, as a writer, 
frigid ; and Mr. Shanks tells us that he was not 80 a8 a man, ‘either. 
That he could» be witty ethis quotation from his artitle- on 
Miss Ethel M..Dell ewill show. The Week-end Review, Aug. 9, 
1930) : MEE : z- 3 

'' Omnia vincit amot. according to the statemeflt engraved inside the 
ring given by one of Miss Dell’s characters to another. And so it does, 

M e 


1 
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with admirable consistence, in all the oH of Miss Dell. Whether, "n be 
manifest in the superficially repellent, heavy-handed, golden-hearted 
buccaneer, or come in the politer Br. tish military type, tefrible as an army 
with manners, in the end ib conquers all, Since.we know it'is going to 
do eo, and in the ordinary Way, to0,* there. ought to be comparatively 
little suspense. , Every one of these women is condemned to matrimony 
' with®ap indefinite repriews.’ Why excite ourselves about them ? They 
will come, through if not absolutely unsdathad, at least deserfing of 
that Order- of Chastity, Second ¿Classe which the Sultan in good 
faith conferred on the evite sof ths’ _ British f diplomatic representative. 
In due course tere will be little ‘Nicky, little Pierre, and so on, 
while papa practises eouvade in the, clouds,” for such is the way of: 


eagles.” P . 


The literary criticism of Farle Welby may be* djvided, “broadly, 
into two parts: that which the wrote, originally, under his own name, 
or ‘‘ patronymic,’’ as he preferred to call it, and from*the beg ginning 
with an eye to eventual publication ; and that “which he sent to the. 
press under an assumed name and probably with no sealed adea of 
later on gathering them together within the covers of a book, or a 


‘series of books. These latter, as he himself would have it, partake 


more of the nature of '' table-talk " than of critisism proper, and 
were published as from ‘‘ Stet. °” I carinot, at this moment, guess 
the nature of the compulsive force that impelled him to this curious 
dichotomy, unless it can ba equated with an unholy desire to puzzle 
his readers, to throw dust into their eyes. I have, œt me interpolate, 
less—considerably. less—than my fair share of» human , inqiisitiveness, 
but, at the same time, I must, to be candid, own tà an inordinate 
curiosity tò get behind a nom de guerre to him whom it essays to 
conceal ; and I am never more happy than when I successfull ly, solve 
the riddle ** on my oyen lonesome,” as,it were. 

In this matter of ** Stet '' I*yas '' flummoxed Á for three or four 
months: ‘* I sought it with thimbles, I sought it with care," but the 
hunting of the Snark was érivial, compared with thjs. Afterwards, 
however, I could’prove by a sort of cumulatife evidence—by diagrams, 
graphs, and the Law of Probabilities =a). '* Btete” and Welby ^ Were 
related so closely that '  Stet's ' righ phan, in & manner*of speaking, 
‘could not do anything without Welby's left immediately coming to 
know of it. There are sonte tricks of style, of qumtatfon, of .the 
general approach to a subject, of the tout ensgmble, iw short, that 
will give away a writer erb many. summers? pass. By this kind 


f * 
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-of “ internal évidence "' I was, in my time, able to perceive that 
= Alpha of the Plough ” was none other*than Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
that ‘‘ Wayfarer’’ was Mr. "H. W.” Massingham, that '* Solomon 
Eagle " was Mr. (now Sir] J* C. Sguit, that “ Y. Y." was Mr. 
Robert Lynd, and so on. The identification of Welby with ‘‘ Stet E 
was 8 ee more difficult, than usual because, besides a back 
number '" or a “ second impression ” from '' Stet ” "there used, 
invariably, to be an article, frome thee authentic Welby himself ; and 
since, in common practice, Po" "articles from* the*same individual are 
not published in given issues of a, paper, the mystery Became doubly 
l mystifying But when it was, altimately, cleared, Pie whose chief 
interest is literature must have, as ‘‘ Richard Sunne’’ (Mr. R. Ellis 
" Roberts) put it in Time and Tide Ofe March 4, 1988, ‘‘ turned first 
to those two pages (in the Week-end Review, that i$)—where ‘ Stet "' 
gave us the freedorh of. his library and where Earle Welby consider- 
ed .in his review the claims*of à book of the week to be: more than a 
book of the mgment.’’ He goes on: 


e $ 

“ Thousands must have admired the skill, the scholarship, the 
courtesy, and the occasionally devastating power of exposure ; but I doubt - 
if anyone who has rot attempted a similar task can appreciate the sheer 
virtuosity, the endurance, and the apparent ease with which Welby per- 
formed his work, There was rarely anysign of fatigue or oredom in 
his articles ; and he tommunicated his enjoyment in literature in a 
way that had" nothing of* the condescension of the schoolmaster or "the 
seob,” 


Thougt? Welby wrote Hitomi articles as '' Stet," only a 
few of these hæve been included in the stwo subseghent publications 
that were compiled out of them: Back Numbers (Constable 1929), 
and Second Impressions (Metbten, 1933). Ag he himself *declared, 
in his preface tothe “former, these are but the ‘equivalené of '' mue 
talk,” 86 many “e half- holidays » - of a critic. K 


+ 


i Hero I speak frankly, often rashly, out of the mood of the moment ; 
and where there js reference back, itis not to myself in other and more 
responsible hours, "bus to what was*said on BU subject by others, long ago, 
in the Review, “tor whic, I write.’ (He refers to the Saturday 
Review.) : : 


i4 a° .. 
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; T can vouch for the fact that this '* table-talk ^ is ee ds 


the last degreé - and that those. ho read it as it fppeared | week by 
week, from 1927 to 1933, first in the Satürday Review, ‘and then in 
the Week-end Review, mist have "been extfemely eager to read it 
over again when it attained to the dignity of book-form. Some things 
do not grow gtale by répetition. In a phrase immortalised by. Charles 
Lamb, they belong to the class of ‘ ‘perpetually self-reproductive 
volumes—Great "Natyres’ Stereotypes.” Welby’s ''table-tal& '' as 
well as criticism proper form part of this fraternity. There is a 
sort of “ cut- and- come-again " quality about them. “ Table-talk,"’ 


in his hands, became a trumpet, '. . 


x s . * 
-‘“ Whence he blew soul-enimating strains." 


+ 


By the time he has reached the last sentence of bis wo columns we 
have had such discourse as '' never was on sea or land." What 
large utterance the man had! He would. take & inquo and pluck 


the heart out of it before we knew where we were . “Within his : 


limited spice he could spread himself as only a master can. Indeed, 
he rarely give one the"impression that he was smarting under that 
handicap. As Mr. Desmopd MacCarthy pertinently observed, iw his 
obituary notice of him (to which T have referred already) in the Week- 
end Review of Feb. 25, 1988 :- 


e ‘ 


e . . 

$6] admired the art with which he combinedeit his, essays’ the results 
of an inquisitive pre-occupation with human mature and of literary 
judgment. Concision suited him. «And what & fine compliment that is! 
Only the fuli mind can afford to express its8lfebtiely. In my opinion the 
essays which appearad over the signature of “ Stet," and werd” afterwards 
published under the title of Back Numbers, are his „best werk. They are 
moderate and animated. The critic often enters his stibject by a side-path, 
yet before he hs gone far his reader finds himself at a point whence the 


most comprehensive view can be obtained." ,° * 1 
e ; P e 9 
s * * 
* we * 
e : e * a 


I do not deny that there were occasions when he,ssemed to take 
a rather undue advautaze,of the freadom tht this derm conferred 
upon him. Then he would let the Puck in aim wander as he *liked, 
" thorough brake; thorugh briar." "For instance, he once happened 
to devote his table-talk to Charlotte Bronto: at any rater that was the 
j ; 


- , 
- ~ 
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^ € 
. héading he gave fo his article. Now, that gifted novelist was one 


with whom he had, in Charles Lamb's words, an '' imperfect sym- 
pathy.’ «So, he ‘ought not, to have chosen her at all for a peg 
whereon to hang his discourse. Or, haying chosen her, he ought tc 
have meted out to her the common courtesy of serious consideratien 
even if, in the process, he was ifclined to load tha dice against ue 
lt is true that in*the four dr five sentences in which her pame oacurret 
he went ' all out ’’ to H debunk " her. But «that was, ‘more or 
less, in the nature ob a Songessione that NELLE: wrüng out „Of him. 
For the most part he made that article ag excuse for , dancing like a 
detwish before the shrine of Ber much less distinguished sister, 
Emily. I aur sorry to sey that, with allhis acuteness, he was, 
in this matter, whyt I may callan “ Emilian.” I am aware that, 
of late, the stock of Emily Bronte has “° appreciated’? considerably. 
But that is no.resson that such an otherwise shrewd critic as 
Welby should have joined tlhe band of her worshippers as against 
the in comparable Charlotte. I have read Wuthering Heights, and 


a . * * . * * 
my convietión is that it is a very poor performance ; and if I 


detest anyone in English fiction it is its hero, Heathcliff. I have 
never pored over a more dismal book that? this same Wuthering 
Heifhts. Poor Currer Bell; J, am syre the pendulum will swing 
again in- her f&vour bafote long.” Welby, then, had a blind spot or 
two. But let us not ponder over these: being, like the rest of us, 


but human, he was not perfect. ° 
. e 


Lika all first-class “critics, Welby could go to the root of the 
matter. He was respopsible for some of the wisesf criticism extant on 
Meredith, Kipling , Shaw, anl Hats. I shate with Sir imn 
Quiller-Couch a weakness for ** men-at-odds and the unpopular cause ' 
and, having peruged whaj was written on, Frank Harris when his 
Bernard Shaw appeared, I was glad to note that Welby* at least kept 
his bead. With* but *(I think) a single exception the whole of the 
English press barketl at his hgels bike so many mad dogs. That single 
exception was Welby.* He had always a soft corner in his heart -for 
Harris, He “wast never tired of. doing homage to him ; and, when he 
saw ‘how Harrie«was beige attacked for ‘his book on Shaw and how 
Shaw. himself was bein$ canonised, he came Out ‘with a most glorious 


“e 
rd * 
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_ article in the, Fortnightly Review for Jan., 1982, on *' Frank "Harris ; 
Betnard Shaw: An Antithesis” ‘Therein he was cencerned to show 
that, in the eyes of posterity, fHarri* would be seen as aman of 
genius, while Shaw, the present hero, would he relegated to a second 
place, as but a man of talent. He was also concerned to show that, 
for gll his daring g polergies, Shaw is very shrewd at bottom, and that 
he has stage-tanaged his life with wonderful acumen. Hefe is one 
assage: . ^ s ° 

i mE me * o "- ZL (oc 

“ And, having come to „England, he (Shaw) proceeded, after some 
years of doing nothing in particular, to Create @ public for himself ; whereas 
Frank Harris did little but alienate succegsively every «section of his 
potential public. Mr. Shaw had great talent for the conduct of his life, 
and Frank Harris, for all his resourcéfulness in shady enterprise, had next 
to none. So it comes about that today the man of geniug is posthumously 
enjoying a success of disesteem, and even that” only because his book 
happens to be about Mr. Bernard Shaw, whereas the man of many talents 
is universally applauded.” ~° E 


He goes on to say: . a 


' No one more adroit than Mr. Shaw in securing postponement of 
artistic judgment on his work ; the eleverest lawyer in Chicago never got 
the evil day for his gunman client put off more ingeniously. But thero is 
a limit to allowing a writ&r to evade judgment as he frisks about betwixt 
jest and earnesé ; would have ws enjoy as economics what may not wholly 
delight us as drama, and applaud as drama «whit mgy seem perverse to 
us as economics ; would have us tolerate the play for the brilliance of the 
preface qr find importance in thee preface Vecause it emanates from the 
author of the play. It has been a great gamie,» Played with immense skill 
and unflagging energy, but itis about time someone called ‘Stop! ' to it.” 


e 
* ue e 


He concludes: l . i e 


"Mr. Shaw will unguestionably have his place jn the history of the 
English T in the history of English *pamphleteerifg, and in the 
extremnely comic históry of what Socialists thought they thought $ but, 
unde» the only aspect which concerns De “atitle of literature, Elder Conklin 
and the rest of a small and unattractive and memórable procession will 
matter, toa few fit judges; when only the writers pof eTeutonic and 


American theses are occupied with the majority af Mr. Shaw's works,e’ 
; e 5 


* o 
There is, it seems to me, nóthing to be added to this but; '* Ament” 


e "o 
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Welhy' S article on Kipling, ju Back Number is à magnificent 
performance. Many have'written on that '' I mperial Laureate," but 
none more profoundly than *' Stet." As we read his effort we feel 
that he is stripping off the unessentials, one by. one, froni Kipling and 
exposing him to us '' in hig habit as he lived.” He tells ug, i? fine, 
that, for all his expertise about the East, Kipling was superficial at 
bottom, that, though hb had thee knick- -kngcks" and gadgets of 
a story-writer all right, he never ‘got to.that subtlem trygh, the vraie 
veste, about individuals that is tht gecret of a sugcessful imaginative 
artist. In the piling on of relevant and irrelevant details, Welby 
suggests, Kipling wag a past-maséer, but he adds a rider that the 
author of Kim usifdlly came a cropper as regards ‘‘ the spirit, Master 
Shallow ! the spizjt.". To quote his own words: 


'" What is worth notiting is a consequence of his method, a sort of 


_ side-by-side eggbeentation of things in a world in which nothing seems to be 


retiring into the region of tangible things......... He will present us with 
the truth, but with a confidently éarved horizontal slice of it, not with the 
hesitant phumbings of its depth. Truth is solid for him, whereas it is 


aqueSus or vaporous with still greater writers.» 
& . 


Again : 

' I$ is the business of the artist n literature, while indicating race 
and class and trade, to give us the voice of the man himiself......... It ie fine 
to be acquainted w&h the common danguage of Scotch first engineers when 
fhe engines—well, do not function ; but we want the differentiated voice of 
McAndrew.” ° ° ° 


© . 
e 


He drives this argument home when he finally sums up: 


i And it is s not hy ‘accident,’ or pedaus Mr. Kipling is more interested 
in animals than in human beings, for he is not, that the Jungle Books are 
so successful. "Wha5should a wolf do with indivéduality? Cow should a 
wolf not be de fce ? Truth to type, ethnical or profegsional, and efficiency 
are the conditions to be satisfied, before Mr. Kipling «an rejoice in a 
character. The highly individyalised creature who belongs to no herd, 
tribe, school, regimenty and the fumbler, fumble he as nobly as Hamlet, 
are of no use te hig.” 


e ; M s 
Before concluding mY, articledet me stress this most important 
fact about Welby as a critic that, in Coventry Patmore’s beautiful 


— 
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` pharse, he ''*loved the lovely that are not .beloved.’’ He fried "to . 
revive the fames of secondary. poets like Philipe Bourke Marston, 
Arthur O'Shaugnessy, and Eleanor Siddal: besides these 8f Gordon 
Hake, Thomas Ashe, W. J. Lintor, Mary’ Cgleridgé, Jeffery Prowse, 
Charles Tennyson. Turner, and Haytley Coleridge: most of whose 
nameg some of us might not have beard of,,even, up to now. Welby 
was happy the while he did this revivalist work. "The reason was 
that he was so very much Maua ue a for qu ue that he would not 
willingly let die any piece” of memorable’ work. In this connexion it 
must also be stated that, in Welhy's vjew, one must not be too 
fastidious about choosing subjects for eriticism : if you have the stuff 
in you, you can treat even the minors in a major way, if I may put 
it so. As He expressed it, sin -thè Wiik: end Hevww of August 1, 
1931 : ° i 


‘‘ Literature is doubtless not completely definable; yet there is this 
much tobe sure about, that the personally felt, fully, and sharply 
apprehended, minor subject is beyond measure more valable than the ' 
nominally vast subject of which the wréter is not in possession atb all.” 


He clinches the matter in these words: . 


a * . e 
' A great writer makes the subject great ; a goof writer makes the 
“subject good ; and an ass makes the subject, whatever its magnitude in the 
mere enunciation of the title-page, assinine. These things are so. Let us 


be glad of it." . AN 
p å SS 5 
Let us be glad of it, indeed. ý : 
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.* . AL Some and Abroad: 
" Welcome Our Dear Ones Biok " ° : . 


Poe? Rabindranath Tagore was delighted when the news? was convey ed 
to him that the Bengal Government have issued orders for the release of 
1.100 fietenus. He issued? tke follewibgstatement $o the '' United, Press "n 
representati.e who approached Erhi fem his opitfion. * s 

'' In welcoming our dear ones back let us not forget toecongratulate 
the Ministers for this generous det of political wisgom. No mere words 
can express our gratitude to Mahatmayi whose life’s mission has been to 
open the gate of our politichl prison-house which is symbolized on a small 
scale in his effort for the release of the. prisoners, some of whom were 
wrongly syspected*and the rest guilfv cf acts that had a noble aim though 
directed through an utterly wrong path. The*only ‘way our people can 
truly acknowledge our gratitude is to’strive honestly to create that moral 
atmosphere of non- violence. which is the only true means of attaining our 
final emancipation. Mahatmaji has given such assurance on our behalf 
and if we,fasl te carry it out, we shall bave betrayed the trust of our greatest 
benefactor.” * 


Earum Relations with, Indian Army 


mmm psecedent has been created by the Imperial Garona 
in the financial relations with the Indian Army by a recommendation to 
Parliament to make a special grant of £600,00040 enable the Government 
of India to carry out mechanisation with fhe least possible delay. 

Hitherto the Government of India were solely respdhsible for the 
maintenanee Sf the Indian Army. 

The imperial Brant, which is eontemplated, was anhounccd’ by Ltd 
"Stanley, Under-Secretary for India, in the House of Commons. The 
reason for this isthe magnitude of the *capital expenditure involved. «The 
grant will be made over thfeq years beginning April 1 next. 

AliffNech the grant covers three years, ‘ Reuter’ learn that four to 
five years ‘will probably elapse before mechanisation is complete owing 
to the problenf of arranging reliefs. THee plan to ROME four out of ise 
' Britisheavalry shoutd be under way by spring. 

The contribution is also intended to cover provision of four machine-gun 
battallions. This will take a year to organise. Ag yet theregs no suggestion 
that any Indian cavalry bee mechanised though oe question has been 
considered. °- 

British gitary circles gre | da with and welcome the new 
arrangement. s 


Eurus Air Mail Schetne ° ‘ P 
M 
Definite information d iA now available about.the inauguration of the 
Empire air mail scheme. „As at present proposed, the scheme will come 
operation'so far as India is garcerned from January 18 or 19 next. 
t 7 
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The servic&s will initially consist of two flying-boat * services between 
England and Singapore, two Gying-boat services between England and 
Karachi, two Atalanta landplane serviges congecting England and Karachi 

© boats and running between Karachi and Calcutta, via Delhi amd one 
Hgnnibal landplane service renning between Cairo, Baghdad and Bashra 
continuing to Karachi. 


`. m 


e e 
Chiang Kat-Shek tà control Defence Operations "1 e 

It is Sorted oh relieble authori ¥ that "Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek has 
resigned the Presilency ‘of thb Executize' Vus (Premiership) and intends 
to devote his@vhote time to the duties of Commander-in-Chief of China's 
armed forces. H. H.,Kung, Minister ef Finance, has succeeded to the 
Premiership while retaining his present portfelio. 

The transfer of Government offices leavés the Supreme Inner War 
Council under, Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek at the capifal to earry on the 
campaign. 

It is probable that the British Fitibassy will remain e Nanking for the 
time being. Meanwhile streams of fresh, well-equippéd Chinese troops are 
marching eastward to strengthen the defences along the Shanghai-Nanking 
railway ang Shanghai- Hangehow highway. At the same time further 
batches of officials “and staff are leaving the capital. It is exige] that all 
will have left by November 19. 

Japanese reports from the Yellow River front state that the Chinese 

' have retreated hastily across the river. "The wbole north bank for many 
miles on each side of the Tientsin-Pukow Trunk railw vay is in Japanese 
possession. å e 


* 


Japanese Oinaan to France e i 

i ‘J apanese ? authorities Dave no intention of occupying the International 
Settlemenj in Shanghai," declared the ForeigneoRiee spokesniarf at & Press 
Conference. 

When asked if there was any T in the report that Japan had" 
sent an ultimatum to France in cofinection with the alleged supply of 
munitions to China through French Indo-Chiha, the spokesman asked the 
correspondents not to press the question. m d 

He added that" China much depends om munitions imported 
through Indo China and ‘‘ what*¢ort of steps would be füken by the 


French. Government, depended ‘much on i's *°coodwill towards 
Japan.’ " ` 
Een French quarters discredit the repont of an Wtimatum, 
* hes "* 
Lords Debate on League Covenant eee ' C 
e " e s e 
i ‘Elimination of Article sixteen of the League Government was suggest- 


ed from two sides namely Viscount Sankey (Government Labourite) and 
Lord Stonehaven (Conservative) evhen the debate. in thd ee of Lords 
resumed to-day. ° 
Labourite Lord Noel Buxton pleaded for BOhecesioh of the principle of 
restoration of German colonies. When that was done, he thoyght the idea 
AM 
e : j : 
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' of adjustment could be freely discussed. ‘Germans for example well under- 
stood the difficulty about Tanganyika. He thought- that Mey were looking 
more to West Africa. - 


e 
Replying for the Government Lord Swinton E the requests 
for comprehensive statements of British policy and procedure as a disservice 
to the objects of securing an all-round settlement since what was neede 
was quiet discussion. ° : i 


Paying a tribute to Lord Faihsa as an ideal T of, Englisl» "ife 
and thought Lord Swinton hoped his, visit to Germany would Be . treated 
cireumspeotly. Too much should not be expected from it and the 
worst service to any negotiations, eis toe surround ff with, a tremendous 
glare of publicity. 


* en 


Self-sufficient Italy l 
: * '. : » 
Signor Mussolini lauached the second year of self-sufficiency campaign 
addressing meetings of industrial employers and employees. He declared 
that Italy must become 4 self-coytained economic unit. 


` In .the course of three meetings with economic advisers $he Duce 
decided the atas@nt of foreign food Italians may eat in the coming year. 
Beyond this amount no foreign currency will be available. 
> 


Canada- U a S. Trade Pact . e œ 


Mackenzie King confirmed that Washington announcement that: 
negotiations were contemplated for a new trade agreement between Canada 
and the United States. M. King said that he hoped that the New Agreement 
would be om as broad anq comprehensive a basis as possible, but he weuld 
not comment on the possible surrender of some of Canada’s preferences in 
the British Market to facilitate the United States-United Kingdom 
Agreement. He indicated titat negotiations for the New Agreement would 
be proceeded with regardless of the developmentof Anglo-American Trade 
negotiati 

Ib is assumed here, "however, that the Conferences on bóth agree- 
ments will now be closely alligd and will reach a conclusion at the same 
time.. 


The present United States-Canadian Trade Agreement expires 


i n 1 9 à 8 ' e a e e. 
. è . 
9. 9 e 
- ° g e 9 s 
RumaniansArmy  » á i 


A further stone hening of the army will be one of the main tasks 
of the reformed’ Rimanian Government, announced M. Tatarescu after 
the Cébinet had staken th oath last night. Rural,economy, will be the 
principal aim of the Cabineteand a lfrge programme of public works wil] 
be begun immediately. . 


15 * 5 un 
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e. 1 . * d 
Inckease of Gold Stock e : 
ee e " š 

During the week ending November 11 the Bank of France gold stock 

increased by about twenty-one million sterling. This represents trans- 

erence by the bank of gold acquired by the French contro! as a result of 

repatriation of French capital especiatiy from America aud shows that 

suck yepatriation must have been on a large scale. 

home suggest that the control tramsfegred metal to the barfk in order 

to create a good psychological atmosphere for the frane in order to forestall 

possible attacks 6n that currency 8wigg to the coming repayment of forty 
million sterling Londow cre@it to the, Frenvh tailways. 
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Blows and, Biews, 


[À monthly recurd of "News and Views relating to Qultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India afd Abroad.] 


e » 
Hindu University Convocation i E E d 
* = e e e 


Among those who will attend the special Convocation of Benares 
Hindu University on Degefnber 28, will be Lord Isothidn, an invitation to 
whom to address the Allahabad ‘Univexsity Corfvocation afoused opposition 
from the students, and Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington who 
wild proceed to Calcutta to attend the Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian 


. Science Congress. b 


Lord Lothian will addres§ the Studenti of Benáres University during 
his visit. 

It is understood «hat on the day previous to the Convocation there will 
bea metting of the University Court when thè degree of Doctor of Laws 
(honoris causa) wil? be* conferred on Hig Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
who was one of the earliest ngtrens of the University. 

€ 
e Dd Patiala Chatr 

The Maharaja, it will be recalled, gave Rs. 5 lakhs as an initial gift and 
is now paying annually a sum of Rs? 24,000 for a Patiala Chair of Electrical 
Engineering and Technology. 

This signal markof honour to a patron of learning will be conferred 
on the Maharaja of Patiala in the pregencé of several other Ruling 
Princes who will ihelude the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

It is further understood that the Maharaja of Bikaner, who is Chan. 
cellor of the University, has given a sum of Rs. 25,000 to meet the imme- 
diate financial needs af the University and, with this encgtraging starb 
Mr. V. A. Sundaram, Secretary of the collections committee and a member 
of the University Court,” wHo is now in Delhi, will proceed to visit Rulers 
af other States including Gwalior, Bhopal, Jodhpur and Kotah. 

Mr. Sundaram was reeently in Kashmir where too, he met, with an 
encouraging response to an appeal for funds. 

It igjurther learnt that af a mecting of the University Court on Decem- 
ber 27, the hames of Pandit Govind Ballav Pant and Mr. Shrikrishna Sinha, 
Premiers of thg United Provinces and Bjher respeotiyély, and Mr. M. S. 
Aey will be proposed for election to the Gourt. 


Study of Burma's Ice Age s . 


e e. e e 

Dr. De Tema, who left «Calcutta for Rangoon, is the leader of an 
expedidigon sent*ont under the auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Pniladelphig and Harvard University. 

The expedition, which is to umdertake geological and archaeological 
invéstigations, will also, include Mrs. De Terra, Dr. H. L. Movius of 
the Peabody Mustum of Harvard University and Mrs. Movius. 

They will Stay ftn Burma for four months, one month in Java and will 
then return to the | United States by the Philippines. 

' The work," said DrSDe Terra, ‘‘ will essentially be conducted on th 
same line as in 1935 when I carried out scientific researches in the Kashmie 
and ice Hills, We are ‘partigularly, anxious to study the geologica 
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_history of the [ce Age in Burma arfd the “‘ pre-history ” ef Man in % far às 


* 


itis recorded by Stone Age cultures and fossil remains. 


Fiel@ Work ° . 


‘ The expedition wil bein “the geld for four months, and we will be 
working mainly in the dry belt of Upper Burma and south of Mandalay. 
Here signs of prehistoric cultures have appeared from time to time, and for 
the ist few years stone hándicrafts were found at various places along the 
Irrawadi riwer.* These indicate the existence,of early Human oceupations 
dating back to the Ice.Age. 

'' One of the naajor objects of a study ig to correlate the geelogical 
and archaeological recorfs ofearly May with those found in India and Java. 
To realize thjs aiga the expedition will proceed from Burma towards the end 
of March to Java, where similar researches are. now being carried out under 
the auspices of the Cd tnegie Institutidhs of Washington.” 

Referring to theexpedition which he lel to Kashmif, Dr. De Terra 
said that there they investigated the geological history of the Kashmir 
Himalayans and adjoining foothills, during the Ice Age period. ‘They found 
out that the region had suffered four major Ice advances just as the Alps 


had ° experienced intermittent advances of glaciers «during the same 


period. p 
e 


e, * s 
Allahabad College Dispute À 


A dispute has arisen between the authorities and students of the Ewing 
Christian College over the question of hoisting the National Flag over the 
College building. The asuthorities say ‘that Dr. Z. A. Ahmad (Socialist) 
should not have been invited to perform the ceremony antl that they have 
no objection if any one from the College itself performs it. 


The students are against this dictation and are adamant about Dr. 
Ahmad doing jt. As a resulj the authorities havee closed the college in- 
definitely. The students are holding meetirtgs and demonstrations. 


White this» disturbance is on, the University 6f Allahabad after 
protracted negotiations between the University Union and the University” 
Fixecutive Council, have reached an agreement “to allow tlre hoisting of the 


flag over the University building on all national @ccasions, provided the flag 
is removed the same day. e» 


During the coming University Jubflee Celebrations no flag of any deno- 


mination will fly over the Universtt}- buildings. f. 
. " : : 
Frea Primary Education : . 
. e " e 9 
The Government scheme of free primgry education will he given effect 
to in‘the district of Mymensingh in Janpary next. e . . 


For the present three classes of schools will be started according to 
local needs, until primary education is made compulsory. There will be 
schools with 85 students#r more with 3 teachers in sach°of them, there 
will be a second class of schools with 50 studeats or more with 2 teachers 
and there will be a thtrd glass with 80 students Sr more with one teacher in 
eachs l : : 

* $ 
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Umil compulsion is enforced, attempts willbe made ig increase the 
number of students as much as possible by,pursuasion. It is contemplated 
that every teacher Will take charge of 45, gtudents. | 

The schools will be restricted to bBys and girls between 6 and 10 years 
of age. Tuition work will ba entrusted $o trgined teachers only. For the 
present untrained men will have to be taken, if sufficient number of them 
are not available. e . k 

The classes will be held at noon. The boys im the lowest class willghave 
their lesaons first 2nd after they have finished, cthers will beebrqught™n. 

Some difficulty is being felt in starting all the schools at a time for want 
of funds. To meet this difficulty Mr. d. B. Kindersley, District -Magistrate, 
and President of the District .Seh@ol. Boards, das &ppealgd to the*public to 
provide these schools with houses accdérding to the approved plan. 


LÀ e . 
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Art in Everyday Life e 
® 


$ * a 

Coinciding with the International “Cofivention.of the Theosophical 
Society an Exhibition of Art in the Indian Home will be held in the 
Blavatsky Hall, Adyar,.Madras, from December 24 to January 2 next under 
the auspices of the Internajjon’l Academy of Arts. 

The purpqse of the exhibition is to show the place of Art ig the every- 
day life of fie ndian citizens. The exhibits will be beautiful and artistic, 
Indian-made and Indian in design and colour. and at the same time of 
practical value. Household articles in addition to pictures, statues and 
other works of art will be exhibited and a small Indian house will be arrang- 
ed and decorated as en Indian home. 

During the exhibition thereewill be four entertainments, consisting) 
music, dance and drama by the members of the Academy. 


© 
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Nobel Prize for Peace e . e 


A message from Stockholm announces the award of the Nobel Prize for 
«Peace to Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, President of the League of Nations 
Union. e c * e è 
The leading and most ardent English advocate of the League of Nations, 
and theagmbodiment of the hew spirit of internationalism Lord Cecil has 
made the promotion of peace a passionate pursuit, and in 1937 he retired 
from 8ffice ir» the Conservative Ministry in order to devote the whole of his 
time to the task of. identifying the League of Nations with the national 
consciousness. . 

The Nobel Peace Prize is valued at- about £6,500. Itis awarded each 
year to the person Who has contributed most largêly to the common good in 
the tgsk of the preservation of peace. The Nobel prizes were founded by 
the Swedish scientist Alfred Nobel, inventor of dynamite, who died in 
December, 1696, leaving a fortuna’ Sf about $1,750,000. Other Nobel prizes 
ame for Physics, Chemistry, Medicin8 or Physiology, and Literature. l 


es * 
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THE ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF JAPAN IN 1893, 1903 AND 1936 


, * 

Swit the éime of the wars with China. and Russia, the Japanese 
economy proved its elgsticity. A comparison of our present economy with 
the two war periods reveals at onge the* fagtethat war expendittres of 
2,000 or 8000 million Yens evould be notdting, " Says Mr. K. Ishiyama, 
editor of the econgmic journal, Diamond (Tokyo). 

The basic figures of present-day eeconomy compare with those at the 
time of the wars in quéstion as shown*in the accompanying table: 


` e 
Comparative Wartime Economig Conditions (in Yen 1,000) 


a e. & s? - 
"(Chinese Qyssan Preeti TANS. with 18 
ar) War) (times) (times) 
Notes issued .. 199,732 901,848 mm 10:8 6'6 
Specie —| ww. 85,920 116,909 1,495,000 ise" * 19°2 | 
Bank deposits .. 111479 751,498, 19,908,000 1953 18-5 
Paid-up corporate capital 249763 887,606 16,726,667 67°0 188 
Value of foreign trade ... 177,970 , 658,088 e 6,725,873 - j 391 9 
Revenue and expenditure 197,351 509,817 4,617,091 234 9:0 


Note.—' The specie reserve for 1936 ig calculated at the rate of Yen 18°00 per momme of 
gold. e 


Bhe table demonstrates that the presentday economy df Japan in 


comparison: with ethe year 1894-5, haseincreased at last tenfold and in, 


some instances 60 or 70 times. Compared with the time of the war with 
Russia, the Japanese economy is &to 7 times larger and*in some respects 
even 12 to 18 times. It is regrettable, howeyer, that production figures, 
which are highly important to a discussion of this sort, sre neStfvailable 
fov the twb war periods. The nearest such figures are for the yeac 1909, 
which follow, and even these dgenot include statiglies fof. agricultural 
production. I x 





. _ Comparison of Production (in million of yen). 
p : 1909 | ,' “1988, 
. : + @ e 
2 Agricultur’il «ee one rare ; . 09 2.081 f 2 
. li i ? s e 3 es 
* Ind ustrial oon nen 142 elü 836 e . 
. : e 
» s Mining [IX] eee 108 ? 504 € 
e 
Commerce ace e” 88 , 1395" 
E * 
-Forestry e  .. eo lif s dot 
whe »- Ms miren A 
Total ane ] ,059 * 15 ,005 , . 


x 
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TM productidn of 1935 reached Y 15,000 million. The figure last year. 
must have exceeded the Y 16,000 million-mark. Production for 3909 
amounted, only to' Y 1,000 million, without taking agricültural production’ 
into atcount: But since agricultural production for the year 1917 was 
valued at Y 1,600 nmillion. the«gross prodéction figure for 1909 could not 
have exceeded Y 2,500 or 2.600 million at most. Production prior to the 
war ‘with Russia was even less.e If the figure is assumed to be roughly 
Y 2,000 million. production now is 8 times great éf.e P 

At the time of the war with Russia a t tal of Y 480 millfonewas raised 
' by bond emission while hostilities were in progress. Bight. times that 
woulde be Y 8,600 million. , S6 if wer bonds were pow issued to the extent 
of Y 2,000 or Y 3,000 thillion, *&hferg is app«ent; no weason why they 
should not be disposed of without much trouble. This ds how Japanese 
egonomists are appraising the finaneial staying-power of Japan in regard to 
. the present War in China. . : 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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e 
, THE SEVENTH CENTURY OF BBRLIN 


With its 700 years Berlin is one of*the youngest of Europe's capitals. 
Up to the time of Frederick Ily Berlin was a "Buergerstadi ” and until the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years' War was little affected by the tumult of wars, 
nor had if spyhing to do with world trade. Durimg the course of these 
Wars Berlin ‘and the Mark were occupied by Royal Troops, as a result of 
which it had to suffer all the destructive consequences of war, and by 1640 
the city was reduced to poverty and oppression. , 

With the coming of Frederick the Great increased efforts were made to 
enlarge and improve the town. The Opera, House was built, the '' Tiergarten" 
became a public, park, formed in aceordance with the prevailing taste. 
Stress was also laid on the importance of industry. The manufacture of 
cotton and silk was undertaken: the porcelain and china produced became 
world-renowned. Science and art were cultivated : the population increased 
and the town grew. Fhe Napoleonic Wars of 1806 and #807, however, 
almost deprived the Prygsian twn of its polities] independence: but* Jena 
and the Peace of Tilsit gave tbe impetus to the founding of a new 
city. . 

In 1810 the*Untiversity was foundtd: trade experienced a revival. with 
the introduction of the raivay*in 1838. The establishment of the German 
Empiré 1871 made Berlin the capital city, when action was taken towards 
reaching constitutional stabilisation? *. c 


Up to this point Berlin had been steadily expafiding and revealing its 


^' powers as a world-céntre for machine and electrical industries, with which 


latter development the names af S:emens and of Borsig wili be immediately 
associated. By 1861 the population figures had «reached half a million ; 
this inerease demanded a corresponding expansion of the*eity and of its 
iraffiedacilitids; The world of art, literature and music, too, flourished at 
this time, represented ‘by Dahn, Storm, Heyse and Fontane in the world of 
letter’. Lortzing of 9pera famg, Menzel the artist ; and it was at this timè 
th&t Wagner struggled, for acknowledgment. In 1869 the College of Musia 
Was estublished.” 

There wa a *lefinite prosperity swing in Berlin followed by a period of 
. colossal developggent. Fwom 1871 to 1890 the population increased from 
900,000 to 1 900.000 and ẹ® the folowing 20 vearg tå 8 millions. Building 
schemes could not keep pace with the demand of the increasing population, 
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_and in the raee,to cope with the derhand, "m was sometimes sacrificed d to 
 gpead. Not so the hygienic measures: canalisation, cleanliness, scientific 
“improvement in the realm of munigjpal health and welfare were always 

e regarded as matters of first importancé, and it js in this sphere” that the 
scientist and medical research worker, Rudolf Virchow, played a significant 
paft. Tho consistent observance of these hygiefie measures has contri- 
buted much tawards lending Berlin the unique character of a city without 
slumg . In 1879 the Techitische Hochschule, now of world repute, was 

" foundell ; agd iw 1911 the Kaiser- Wilhelm4G csellschaft, @lso workd-famed 
for its scientific _researgh, opened its doors to scholars from all countries. 
This was ^ period of, prosperity, when music? the theatre, literature aud art 
in general flourished. =e ? ye 


With theoutlsreak of the World War in 1914 years of suffering and 
eventually of collapse followed in Germany. Im 1918 moral and economic 
decadence followed upon the revolution. In spite of an apparent boom in 
1927-29, the economic system had collapsed. 4n 1983 there were 655,000 
unemployed in Berlin alone, the birthrate had decliped alarmingly, the 
whole situation was desperate. e With fhe coming of Natitnal Sgcialism in 
1933, social measures weré introduced to alleviate the situation, unem- 
ployment was gradually reduced, ahd building schefnes* were promoted. 
Road-construction and, of late, the addition alwork i in connection with the 
execution of the Four Year Plan of ‘‘autarchy’’ fself-sufficiency) have claim- 
ed many specialist workers out of the ranks of the unemployal («The social, 
educational and cultural measures introduced by the natfonal- socialist 
government have not only succeeded in upiting the whole Reich but have 

` altered the face of Berlin, 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
* 


e 

The two secial insurance measures which the "Government of the 
United Kingdom announced at the end of 1985 did net come befere Parlia- 
ment in 1983. They figure, however, on the legislative programme for 1987, 
The first of these measures is the establishment of a scheme of voluntary ° 
old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance for ‘persons: of limited means 
who are not liuble to insurance. The second ss [lw reduction of the age of 
entry into national health insurance so as to coincide with the schggleaving 
age, thereby securing pontinuity of medical- care ab the transition from 
school to employment. * The Goverpment alsq proposes, to ass&t the blind 
by granting them a non-contributory pension at the age of 40, instead of 50 
as at present. 


The pr »posedevoluntar y pension insurance ET will provide old-age pen- 
sions at the age of 65 and widows’ and orphans* pensions, atthe same rates 
as those granted under%he compulsory scheme. Persons entérfhg during the 
first year for which the scheme is in force swill. be ingured unde very favour- 
able'conditions. They will be accepted ab any age up 60955, and pay & low 
-niform contribution. A large proportion of the benefits of these initfal 
entrants will fall fo be borne by the State. Persons entering afterwards will 
only be admitted up to the ag$ of 4D, and will have to pay” contributions 
proportionate to their age at the date of entry. The schema qs intended* for 
small shopkeepers, farmers dressmakers snd otheg persons working on their 
awn account and also for persóns of small independent means. 
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* ThA propofal to lower the age of entry into health insurance is in har- 
mony with the Government's recent decision to follow a vigorbus policy for 
the improvement of €he nation's physique, and may perhaps be an earnest 
of further Stepe to improve the Prevent#e and curative efficacy of the health 
insurance sebeme. ° M » i 

Any improvement, however, wodld require additional resources. Ta 
this connection the steady fall in the level of unemployment is very helpful. 
It would seem that from this cause the contribution-income of "health insur- 
ance in 1936 willbe found to have exceeded thé 1935 figure by atiAeast 
£750,000. Meaawhile voluntary effort is beginning to fill one of the gaps in 
the curgtive benefits of health insuranqe. Some two ‘million’ persons now 
contribute under a scheme’ o? instrance which segures therm free hospital 
treatment. "s 

A movement to make the old-age pension an instrumeht fr reduction 
of finemployment has been active for'seme years past. eThe demand is for a 
higher rate of pansion to be grafted on condition of retirement from industry 
and if possible at the age of 60 instead of the present age of 65. 

At the Labour, Party Conferenée „in 1986 resolution to this effect was 
unanimously adopted. The Government's view, however, is that the grant of 
a higher pension at a lowet age would be,uneconomical as a remedy for un- 
employment ; the pension would in practice have to be granted, not only to 
persons of pensionable age new *mployed who consent to retire, but also to 
all those who „bave already left industry and to those who would have 
retired ungctep esent conditions of their own accord; furthermore, those 
consenting to retire on pension would be replaced by a smaller number of 
younger persons. . 

Without waiting for State action, however, the more prosperous firms 
and industries are themselves setting up pension schemes to supplement the 


‘benefits of the general compulsory scheme. At least 500,000 industrial 


workers are covered by such schemés, the number of which continues to 
grow year by year. Among those introduced in 1986 may be mentioned 
that of the United Steel Company with 20,000 workers and that of Imperia! 
Chemical Industries with 43,000. i ° 


© C 
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THE COMMON IDEALS On FASCISM AND NATIONAL-SOCIALISM * 


Like Fascism in Italy, the national revolution bad given Germany e 
new faith. I*believe (hat the cause of neugh misunderstanding and mistrust 
between the peoples*lies in the facs that fhe responsible men do not know 
the new reality which is being created. ` 

If people knew, the najional revolutions of Germany and italy better, 
many prejudices would cease 4o exist, and many points of dispute lose thei 
reason for existence. . 

Both the Fascist and Nationglsocialist revolutions had a high concep. 
tion ob work asthe taken of human, nobility. Both based their strength or 
théir youth, which they trained by discipline, courage, endurance, pacifism 
and contempt for a life of comfort. a 

The resutteéted Roman Empire is the wogk of this new spirit whicl 
inspkes Italy. “The German rebirth is ‘also the work of a spiritual force 
faith in an idea In which &nce only a single man bel&eved, then a troop oi 
champions and martyrs, then a minority, and finally a whole people. 
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Germany and Italy follow acum aims, too, in the, field of on Gonomic ! 
self-sufficienc$. Without economic independence the political independence 

of^a nation is made doubtful andl a „people of great military strength ean fall 
_a victim on an.economie blockade? ~» 

We have seen this defeat threatening us, when 52 R gathered at 
Geneva determined on the ctiminal etonomie sanctions against Italy, those 
sanctions which were to be carried through in all their harshness but did not 
attain their goal, But rather gave Fastist Lu the opportunity to prove to 
theWgorld her power to fesist. - 

In spMe of all pressure Germany did" not* join in the sanotions. We 
shall nevér forget it. This was the point at which for the first time the 
existence of a necéssar co- operatien bat ween" National-Socialist Germany 
and Fascist Ital? made its d *pearaned, 

Whai-is now called the Berlin-Rome axis arose in the autumn of 1935 
and in the last twp years has doge'great Work for an ever closer drawing 
together of our two peoples and for the politital strengthening of European 

eace. 
j The moral principle of Fascism js Myalty, and this coincides with my 
personal ethies—to speak cleafly and frankly and, wh&n I have a friend, to 
march with him to the end. 

There is no dictatorship either in Germany or Italy” They have forces 
and organisations which exist to serve the popje. 

No government in any part of the world possesses the quom. ot its 
people to the same extent as the governments of Germany See Italy. ` -The 
greatest and most genuine democracies which the world knows to-day are the 
German and Italian. 

Elsewhere under the mantle of ' thé inalienable rights of man’ polities 
are ruled by the power of money, capital, secret societies, and mutually 
hostile political groups. In,Germany aad Italy ib is quite out of the ques- 
tion for private forces to be able toe influence the policy of the State.— 
Mussolini's Address to Germany at Berlin, September 28, 1937. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Brahmana-Roman Catholic Satnvad (Argument .between a Roman 
Catholic and a Bráhmana)—*y Dom Antonio; edited by Prof. Surésffira- 
nath Sen,” M.A., PH.D., B.LIST., “published by the Calcutta University, | 
1937, Introduction, pp. 76, Index, d Be s, 


* " * e. 2 


‘Both Professor Sen and thè Unitérsitfy of Qalcuésta are to be 'eongra- 
tulated upon bringing out this dainty litfle volume, containing the saxt of a 
Seventeenth century Bengali prose work, Brahman-Koman Catholic 
Sanfvad, by Dom Antonio—the text constituting,® as it does, the 
‘earliest known specimen of ,Bengali prose style, Dom Antonio was 

originally a Bengali prince hailing from Bhusna (in Jessore), but was 
. eventually destined, te be convertede to, Christianity by a Portuguese 
Missionary and bear this Portuguese name. Whuf little information about 
the persoual history of tbis'Bengal-born Padri is available has been carefully 
gathered and recorded bye Prof. Sen in his learned Introduction, and we are 
no more warranted to conjeetur that Dom Antonio is ‘a semi-legendary 
figure.” | ° 
The`inpmasce of the publication lies not so much in the establish- 
ment of tho historicity of Dom Antonio, the author, as, mainly, in that 
his work reveals, from the standpoint of language, a close resemblance 
between the Bengali prose of the latter-half of the s@venteenth century and 
that of the former balf of the nineteenth century, and to the students of 
old Beffgali language and philology the importance is very great, indeed. 
The work which & of the nature of a dialogue between a Roman Catholic 
Missionary and a Brahmin Pundit over the superiority of their religious . 
beliefs, is characterised by the occurrence in it*of & good many words and 
expressions of East Bengal, which are now almost, or wholl$, obsolete, 
and it is gratifying to note that Professor Sen has succeeded to bring out in 
most cases thë true import*thereof. Professor Sen had had also tq undergo 
a „lot of troubles in réstoring the text*of this Bengali work from the original 
manuseript which is in Roman characters —the Portuguese writers of 
Bengali not having always followed a common or definite system ‘of 
transliteration and orthography,s Wut much of his labours will be repaid 
if those limited few who on interested in old Bengali language and Xterature 
receive the volume favourably. Je 

. There are, howevers a few printing ‘ytistakes in the book but that 
will notin any way detract from the merit of the publication. 

Jaho volume contains an exhaustive Index, and the dedication. of such 

a publication to ‘ the sen of Asetosh in his post ' is happy. ET 
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Clóud and the Clear Sky—By K. C. Sen, Madaripur (Bengal), price 

Rs..2. . e, * 
us v e - 

The book under review is for the most paft a letter written to Aurobindo 
which contains amdirg other (ings a detailed criticism of his fundamental 
tenets. Is is welcome espefially in view of the “fact that many have 
already been corffounded by the*extravagant claims made by Aurobindo in 
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regard to the spiritual regeneration of the world that is yet *to iol place, t 
ang it will doubtless prove helpful to one\at least to some extent, in one’s ` 
etical approacheto Aurobindoism. ° 
But it is not too much to say fit the criticism is overdont. .In the 
three sections of he book the author harps pn the sélfsame theme ; in the 
peelude he practically finishes all tliat he- has eto say ; he nevertheless 
ee in the very theme for further threshing in the second section which 
ndered prolix by repetitiousness in spite of the fact that there is a 
fas splay of Jearning, and in the last a erystallizatiow of Aurgbindoism 
is attempted, which is evidently marred some ROVER US additions 
to the original’ stuff. " 
The author begins bis le ejter byedeioiting tie" defects ina shortcomings 
of those whom he calls "spare-tinfe ’ Sadhakas, i.e.. those who slave at 
office and sthg out praise of Aurobindo at home. But it will take ver y little 
sense to see that, evhatever the defects of the disciples, Aurobindo carfriot 
be held responsible on that account; for a gury who can heal. a trobled soul 
is scarcely to be found, the development of a disciple’s self being on that 
score in ordinary circumstances byt gradual. The alleged defects of 
Aurobindo's household disciples give no cause whatever fot alarm, nor 
can these be construed into some imperfections on hig part. 
The wit of the author is not, however, exhausted over the consideration 
of Aurobindo’s disciples. It, on the corftrasy, appears at its best in exa- 
mining tle very core of the spiritual philosophy ofgthe school of 
Pondicherry, namely, the doctrine of Supermanhood S ubræmtntal Light 
and the coming Supramentalized human race ; there is no doubt, that he 
sometimes lays his finger on the crux ef Aurobindoism ; but unfortunately 
in his critical estimates he is visibly influenced, in spite of himself, by 
passion and ill-feeling. His criticism therefore turnse out all vituperation 
which he undertakes presumably for *his own dilectation. But one can 
scarcely derive any benefit from a Vilfication of an illustrious personage, 
even when put in print. The author seems to have dug deep into the 
‘English vocabulary in seareh of all possible opprobious epithets to pour 
out upon Autobindo. There will, however, be some, relief for the reader 
who has not*tsken leave of good taste to, know that Aurobindo is past the 
stage at which ridicule cuts one to the quick. * $t is, not then that the 
epithets’ are all without a use, they serve at ady rate to relieve the 
passionate critic of the oppression of the bitter, feelings he seems to have 
been entertaining towards the scholdr-mystic of Pondicherry. 
It is nothing uncommon in this woridethat people differ from one 
another qn a particular matter, and such difference is nothin@peculiar in 
the realm of philosophy and religion.. ‘It is also observed thai people differ 
in the mode of expressing theif difference. Sometimes Tb is found that 
two persons continue to be close friends in spite of a clearage of opinion 
on the outlook of life or on other matters Instances are also not wanting 
wherein any difference of opinion brings passion inéo play, puts lathis, 
brickbats or b&llets into action. There are then, broadly speaking, two 
distjaet modes of differing. One is a gentleman’s mode and” the célfer the 
mob's method ; though it is true that one man by ‘himself eannot make a 
ju yet there is no denying thas mob psychclogy may cofitrol a 

man's mind. The author’s mode of differing with. Aurobindo illustrates an 
aspect of mob- “psychology and the mob’s method. Jp dhis ‘enlightened 
opinion, Aurobindo is a ‘ nfoneyist,’ an impostor, a swindler and so forth. 
None can, of course, deny him the right of fiwe judgment, but 16 tvill be 
universally agreed that one can criticize® anobhews opinion with grace and 
good feelings, keeping clear of what is called vulgarism,in thought and 
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in its expression. * Fortunately the missites’ that are hurled, at Aurobindo 
are not murderous ; they by ftheir very, nature cannot inflict any badily 
injuries on any ohe. They can nevertheless provokeea costera 
which ‘may prove tgo much for the furler to resist. Aurobindo, however, 
cannot stoop so low-as to launch a counter-offgnsive, and this shows that 
he is at least a far better man than his critic. One with an elemento 
humour and a sense of proportion yill find the major portion of the book 
highly amusing. though not exactly interesting. *, 

Readers will Be all the more,amused when they will come fo ro the 
last section right through “where the author presents himself-not solely 
as a esitie of Aurobindo, bu&as ene who gibes at religion and everything 
and everyone rel-gioust Ramkeishna fs alregdy  élamneg and sent to hell 
for his alleged muddle-headedness. R&bindranath, Romain Roll d, Radha. 
krishnan and all those whg care gnything for religion are jeered at. And it 
seems that he runs amok. „Thus, * Radhakrishnay is charged with in- 
sincerity and cheating his audiences both in India and England. But it is 
amazing to see that the author, posjng as he does as wiser than the wisest, 
is not intelligent yenédugh to distinguésh between ‘ religion ’ and ‘ religions,’ 
and has not the wit to grasp the double impart of ethe word ' religions ' 
which Sir Sarvapallie made use of in the contexts whereto his criticism 
is directed. We are made to Relieve that there is only one man under the 
sky who is not guided by policy, and is inspired in his activities by Truth. 
This man ig ngless a person than Mr. K. C. Sen of Madaripursthe learned 
critic of Aur&bindo. To him truth js all that matters and that is why he, 
as he ,bimself declares, cares little for etiquette which is but a convention. 
Readers may then well wonder @ the insinuation that truth is more 
compatible with vulgarism than with the perfettion of good taste and the 
refinement of manrfers. and finally at the book itself viewed as a whole 
and may well ask: how could thi8 scurrilous rag be published. 

P * 
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FI. The Late Str Jagadish Chandra Bose.—IT. Indian Science Congress— 
' Siet -Jubilee Celebration’—III, Sir James Hopwtod Jeans.-alV. Puspalata 
Biswas Entlowthent.—V. Mr. S.P. Mookerjee.—°V1I. eUniversity Delegates. —VIT. 
' University. Representatgwe on the Texrt-Book Committee —VIII  Arqhaeological 
Exploration —IX. {lection of Ordinary @Fellows.—4.« Professor Hemchandrt 
Raychandhurt.— XI. Teng indio al Chewical Congress, —X1I, A New 
D.Sc.— XIII. Second Indian Cultural 8nference.—X1V. Dr. Sudhindranath 

Ghosh, €i Professor Syud Hossain —XVI. A New Fellow.] 
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I. Tae Lare Si Jacapisn CpaANDRA Bose 


By the death of Sir J apadigheCifendra Bose, whieh occurred on 
Tuesday, November 23 at Giridi, where the *end came quite un- 
expectedly, the world has lost one of the,greatest scientists of. our 
times. To his countrymen and to those Who had the privilege of ’ 
knowing him intimately, Sir Jagadish was, besides beings dtientist 
of the first order, à seer and philosopher who had realised life’s sunity 
‘not only by his biological researches but by an inner vision in which 
he seemed rapt. He had a gift of expression it Bengali which 
entitled him to the admiration'of “his. coüntrymen who fave onl; to 
regret that he did not write more. He was indeed anxious to enrich 
the scientific vocabulary in Bengal.and gave Sanskritic names to the 
various inventior& he had made.* . | ! 

This is not the place to attempt anything Aké ‘a detailed biography 
of this great man. He was born on November 80, 1858, and was 
educated in Calcutta and later at'Olrist's College, Catubridge. On 
his return to India he joined the staff 'of the Presidency, College 
from which he retired,,in 1916 continuing, however, his association 
with it as Emeritus Professor. sbor marty years hg had to struggle 
hard against lack of sympathy among officials and the want of suitable 
laboratory facilities, hampering the progress o$ his inwestigations. .In 
1896 he was invited by the British Association at Liverpool to give 
d demok tation of his discoveries in the alq of Elettricity. 4 Eminent 
scifrtists including Lord Kelvin ande ONver Lodfe aftended “hig 
» in with great interest and enthusiasm and' congratulated him 
on his notable contributions. Ig spite af occasional { opposition his 
career from this time, until the end was one $f triumpifant progress 
and increasing recognition. He was frequently invited by, different 
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learned societieg abroad, to pclure "tf them on his emperiments 
discoveries. By kis researc he was*able to establish himsel 





[ 


and 
Nel 
one of the world's greatest aüthoriti£s on plant life. His-chief inventio » 


is the Crescograph by,which tpe movement of flant tissues, not 

visible to the naked eye, can be magnified 100,000 times to aid the 
observation of their reactions to manures, poisons, and other &tgmuli. 
He had^also done invaluable work in wireless telegraphy? Be founded 
the Bose Résearch TospXute in Calcutta to prepate à band Of scientists 
who would be able to fontinue-thesyork heehad begun» l t4 


Sir Jagadish had been associgted with the Calcutta AR versity as 


an Honorary Fellow since 1889. 

He was decorated by the, Government with the Order of the 
Companion of Me Indian ` Empire if 1908 and with that of the Com- 
panion of the Stareof India in 1911 and was later knighted. He was 
honoured by a Fellowship oi the Royal Society. 


To wad Abala Bose who survives her illustrious husband we 
offer our "heartfelt condolences, 
' i 
* * o s 
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Il. INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


The twenty-ffth session of thẹ Indian Science Congress, which 
wil celebrate its Silver Jubilee, will be held in Caleutjà from the 3rd 
to the 9th* J'anüar ry, 1998. ° d 

'The sudden demise of Lord’ Rutherford who was elected President 
of the Congress ‘was a"great lose to the cause of Science and tp the 
Congress, which had found wh the great physicist a leader after “its 
heart. “The void ‘bas been fjled by the dca of*Sir James 
Hopwood Jeans to the office» “e 

. The Congress has decided to meet in joint session with the 
British Associatign for the Advancement pf Science sô that it can 
worthily celebrate the océasion. The organisers expect that that no 
less ” than one -hundred delegates will come from Great eth and 
that eother countries too vill bs well-represented in the Cowgres 
In India, too, the membership of the Congress, it is expected, - wil 
greatly increfsé " 

*The Indian Soier&e Congress Association „Will issue a detailed 
programme of the Annu | Meeting to its Mofnbers in the course of 
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December. "This will contain summarie: v papers acceptéd for reading 
infhe different sections of whith there wN be thirty-three in all. 
Arrangements have been mad®for a cónducted tour of id iod 
, to the important tities in India and to other places of special] interest. 
” We hope that the discussions that will take place at the Annual 
Meeting of the Congresg "will not only: serve to throw light on various 
problems i ie the world -of Science but wild ls stimulate enthusfasm for 







scientific sdudies in this country. e . * f. : » 
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IIT. SIR James "Hopweop JEANS 


Sir James Honsood Jeans, | M.A., D.SO., pL.D., the brilliant 
mathematician and astronomer, “who will preside over the twenty-fifth 
session of the Indian Science, «Congress to be held jointly with the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science has done notable 
work in applied mathematics. As a popularizer of menn, Scientific 
ideas, his reputation is very high and his books like *''Tht ‘ough Space 
and Time," “Whe Universe Around Us” and “The Mysterious 
Universe" have won fof'him a reputation to which few savants can 
lay claim. He was Professor af Applied Mathematics at Princeton 
University for about five years and was for ten years Secretary to the 
Royal Society. Dr. Jeans, was Stokes Lecturer in Applied Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge for about two years. Hg has been Research 
Assogiate of Mount Wilson Observatory since 1993 and: was knighted 
in 1998.* * His *publications - include “ Theory of Electricity and, 


. Magnetism,’ “ Problems of Cqsmogony «and Stelar Dynamics,” 
i Atomicity and Quanta,” ‘‘ Hos, or the Yailder Aspects of Cosmo- 
gony.’’ Hs researches cover a wide field and he has &erywhere 


established an envidble reputation for great originality “and powers 
of observation. We extend to this eminent scienfist and philosopher 
a cordial welcome and hope that the contfexion thus established with 


India will lead" 4o fruitful results in the future. " j 
/ e * * s.e e DE: ° ii j 
zc e ° . e 

J = IV. PUSPALATA Biswas ENDOWMENT . 


We are glad to learna&hat the Hon'ble Mr. Juste "Obaruchandra 
Biswas has intimateg that he does not , Propose to draw “any remunera- 
, tion from the University for acting as an examiner or , paper-setter 
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" for any other work, 1T uesting that any sums alteady due or 
pres er that may be due én futugeemay be funded for the creati 


of an endowment to be named after hig deceased daughter Puspalata 
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+ Biswas. | x 
We congratulate Mr. Justice Disney: dore this public spirit and 
trast that others Will follow higexample.  : | . à gE E 
" * " M \ e i A E f * : . f 
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1 i V. MR. $,P. MOOKERJEE = 
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We are glad to announce that our - Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
3, P: Mookerjeg,, M.A., B.L., BAQRISTER-AT- -LAW, M.L.4, has been 
` lected to the Council of the Indian Instituie of* Science, Bangalore, 
com the North-Iastéyn Group of Indian Universities. 
; * 


e * 1 * ii s 
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' | : VI. UNIVERSITY DELEGATES { 


1 e 

„Sir S. Radhakrishnan, KT., M.A., D.LITT., King George Professor of 

Mental and Moral Science, will'represent the University as its delegate 

at the All-India Philosophical Congress to be held at Nagpur towards 

.he end of December, 1937. à ° 

Professor Jitenfiraprasad Niyogi, M.&., PH.D., Minto Professor of 

Economics, ” has, be8ft appointed a M of the University to 

'epresent it at ifie 21st Annual Indian Economic Conference which will 
be held at Hyderdbad from the 29th to the 31st December 1937. . è 

Professor H. C. Raychaudhuri, M.A., PH.D., Carmichael Professor 

of Angient Indian History and Culture, bas been appointed a delegate 

to represent the, University at thee ninth session" of the All-India 

)rlental Doufsrence to be held at Trivandrum in December, 1937. 


, ^" co E " . \ 
e VII? - Uxivansiry REPRESENTATIVE ON THE EGRE Y a 
. COMMITTEE Sx 







We’ are >” ghd to announce that Mr” Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., 

our J oint-Secretary andgBecretary to the Coungils' of the Post-Graduate “ 
"eaching $m Arts and Seience, has been ‘selected to be the University * 
17 bai he e . e 
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TU esentative on the Comms tee appo ted ` for examining books for 


condary schools, EL 2T -o 
e sa 7 ` " : Q5 | e 
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uw VIII. . ‘\RCHABOLOGIOAL EXPLORATION 
.e + 


Mr. R. J. H. Drummond of Cambridg gy. a member of the Yale. 
Cambridge North Tudi& Expeditich, , which bad collected pre-historic 
materials India in 1935, is again coming this winter to India tc 
resume bis survey iw Karnool Districf. Iti felt necessary that dhe 
or two Indian students should accompamy him during his tour and 
the University, willing to avail itself of the oppartupity, has sent up 
the name of Mr. Dharapimohan Sen, M.A., „for this purpose. Tt is 
hoped that the co-operation offered by the Universfty will be accepted. 


rd 
e * * * * 


yx. ELECTION oF ORDINARY FELLOWS , 


His Excellency the “Chancellor has been pleaged to direct Ibat 
steps may be taken by the Syndicate*for the election of one Ordinary 
Fellow by the Registered Graduates and one Ordinary Fellow by the 
Faculty of Arts under Sections 7 and 9 of the Indian Universities 


Act, 1904. E^ " v 
Mis Mani has append the following iid for *helding the 
election: * 


Election by the Registered Graduates 7. 90th January, 1938. 
eun by the Faculty of Arts * 7 DthJ anuary a 1938. 


It is to "e noted‘in this connegtion that the term of effice Of the 
undermentioned Fellows will expire* on the dates mentidaed against theii 


names:== . . 
o e e * 
Elected by the Hegre Graduates— ° . : 
= e e 
pil Pramathapath Banerjoa, M.A., D.Sf., 98th Fébroaty, 1038. 
zm Barrister-at-Law, M.L.4. e . ° s 
"Elected by the Faculty of Arts— i . " 


. * . 
Rai Bahadur Professor Khagerftdranath Mitra, e 2s J Anuary, 1988., 
«9 æ 
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representative of this University at the next ‘session ef the Indian 
Tistorical Recorda Commission which will be held . at Lghore ow the 
Gth and 17th December 1937, in place of "Professor" Surendra 
Vath Sen, M MA., PH.D., whAis- "unb to attend far uttavoidable reasons. 
a . goo Har od er de tale 

„o. E ; e E e PE ch ax d 
XI. TENTH INTZRNATIONAL ČHEMIOAL, CONGRESS 


. e - 
The Tenth, Théernational Chemeal Congress will be héld at Rome. 


rom the 16th to the, 2Tst May 1938., The University has conveyed to 
he authorities of tHe Congress its good wishes but regretted its 


nability n Ane a any representative, on this occasion. : 


+ e * 
XII. A New D.8o. * 

e . ° : "uw l PEN 

We offer pur congratulations. to Mr. Srish Chandra Sengupta, 
vhose thesis on Dehydrogenation and the Chemistry of Santenone hag 
seen declared to be of sufficient merit fôr the award of a Doctorate 
n Science of this* University. The examiners were Mr. Harold 
King, F.R.B. * Dr. Otte Rosenheim, F.R.8., F.L. Bes and Professor J ocelyn 
Thorpe, 0.3.E., ,F d 
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- IIT. Szcowp INDIAN CULTURAL ÜONPERENCE 
The Second Indian Cultural Conference was held at the Senate 
Use, Calcutta Dniversüy, from December 4th to December Tth, 


T7, "under thè auspices of the Indian Research AERIS) Calçutta. 


9 cohferenge was a great success. : T 
e . 3 + f * 
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he KIV. Dr. SupRINDRANaT® Grose 


Dr. Sudbindranath Bish, *p.LrrT., of the League of Nations, 
"jo was invited to deliver & course of iecourena in this University on 
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E THE QALCUT'*A REVIE 


Post-War “Europe: A SuWey of deniking I 
xtension Lecfurer spoke. .on éhe subject for ii 
- packed house in id Asutosh E BAIL im ums n? 
* j , k oe. ta °° * 
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* 
3o v. * XV", Poresson Sywp Hossain * 


Professor Syda Hossain, lectwrér h Hidory of Civilization $t th 
, Universit iy of Southern California, Who was appointed a special Univer. 
sity Reader, delivered a course of hree lectures at the Asutosh Hall 


before a large and distinguished audience, * . ' 
The subjects on which he spoke were: "The European Crisis, Th | 
T'ar Eastern Crisis, and Americ# of Today. e . ‘ 
The meeting was presided, over by out. Yieg-Chancellor, Mr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee. ,. ; 
e P SP. k t e 
. > ? | 
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XVI. A New FELLOW 
Mr. S. Wajid Ali, B.A. (CANTAR), BARRISTER-AT-LAW, has*beer 
nominated by His Excellency the Chancellor to be an Ordinary Fellow 
ef this University vice Mr. A. H. Harley, resigned. | 
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